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It is with extreme diffidence that I offer to read a paper before 
this Association. My own teaching is done under conditions of 
such disadvantage—-with students so poorly prepared, and with 
results so unsatisfactory—that I cannot but feel how presump- 
tuous it would be in me to attempt here to teach those who them- 
selves teach under so much happier conditions and to so much 
better purpose than I can do. My sole apology might be an 
experience which, covering now three decades of language 
teaching, has passed through many phases both of our profes- 
sional activity at large and of my own individual work. But 
these phases, for myself personally, have been rather renewals 
of effort and of disappointment than landmarks of progress or 
of triumph; and this experience, if I could recount it, might 
serve rather as a warning than as an example. So that it 
is as a seeker rather than as a giver that I come, to share my 
counsel with my more favored brethren; in order that by the 
confession of my own shortcomings, and especially by the criti- 
cism and discussion which this paper may elicit, | may be helped 
—and so perchance may help others—to find “ the better way.” 

I am conscious, too, that my argument is addressed not so 
much to the members of this Association, who surely need no 
advice from me, as to a wider circle of humbler teachers who 
may be reached and perchance helped through this agency ;—as 
from the mountain tops may be flashed beacon lights to those 
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who are laboring in the valleys below. I therefore recognize the 
fitness of the reference of this paper to the Pedagogical Section, 
which I hope may more and more engage hereafter the attention 
and sympathy of the Association. 

In the stormier days of a controversy now happily abated, we 
have often heard the reproach made—some of us perhaps in our 
“ fighting moods” have made it ourselves 





against our brethren 
the classical teachers, that the great majority of graduates wholly 
forget their Greek and Latin in after life. Now it might be 
answered that so ungracious a charge carries with it its own ref- 
utation. What aman has not learned he cannot unlearn, nor 
can he forget what he has never got. And if, under any old-time 
method of classical teaching, students did not learn Greek and 
Latin, but only learned adout them, it is not strange that they 
should not know, or use, or love these languages in later life. 
Yet after all and at the worst, this charge, if true, would not 
prove that the methods of even such classical study had failed 
to confer discipline and culture of life-long benefit, even when 
the Latin inflections, or the Greek alphabet itself, had been 
entirely forgotten. A far more serious matter it would be, how- 
ever, if such a charge could be established against our modern 
languages. For, apart from all questions of method or of rela- 
tive value in education, the modern languages, it seems, should 
at least be more vfa/—I mean in closer relation to our actual 
life ; at least comparatively more for wse, and less for discipline 
only ; for the creation of new instruments of active power rather 
than for the mere training of faculty ; for the manifold needs of 
a living present rather than for even the highest communion with 
the past :—and if, under all these advantages, a like charge could 
be sustained against our department, it would be a far more 
serious imputation upon the value of our work, or at least upon 
the methods of our teaching. 

Now it is precisely this charge which I find myself compelled 
to make, against myself at least, if not against others. I am 
fully aware of the disadvantages of my own teaching, and of 
the shortcomings of my own effort and performance ; yet I can- 
not believe my experience to be wholly exceptional. Let me 
ask you to do as 1 have done again and again, to my sorrow. 
Try your graduates of five, ten, fifteen years ago. Ask them, as 
you meet them at Commencement or elsewhere, how many, out- 
side of professional scholars, “ keep up” their French and Ger- 
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man? How many still read these languages ? How many love to 
read them, or would not prefer even a poor translation? How 
many use them as instruments of research or information? Into 
how many lives have they entered as an abiding presence of 
sweetness and light—the perpetual heritage of a new birth of 
intellectual liberty and power? Or, by how many have they been 
disused, laid aside, forgotten; used only to read a chance quota- 
tion, and remembered only as associated with college tasks and 
the fading “dream of things that were ’’? 

This is a hard question—here perhaps an ungracious, and for 
me, it may be, an impertinent one. But I have been asking it 
for many years, and without gratifying answer. I want my col- 
leagues to ask it—if not of their graduates, at least to them- 
selves ; and to all who can answer “not guilty,” the argument 
of this paper does not apply. Yet, I regret to say, 1 fear that 
the great majority of all our graduates lay aside and forget their 
modern languages, after graduation, to a degree only less com- 
plete because these are perhaps less easy to forget, than do clas- 
sical students lay aside and forget their Greek and Latin. 

Now if this is true, even in any large degree, why is it true? 
The answer I believe is the same in both cases: because instead 
of teaching modern languages, we spend so much of the limited 
time allowed us in feaching only about them, or in the unprofit- 
able pursuit of false objects by false methods ; and thus, like the 
dog in the stream, snatching at the shadow, we lose the sub- 
stance and the shadow too. 

Whatever diverse views may be maintained as to the varied 
benefits of classical study, it will surely be admitted that the 
chief object of the study, say of French and German, is fo /now 
French and German ; and that, for the vast majority of all our 
students, the chief object of knowing them is fo read them. 

I do not here include private instruction for special purposes 
or under special circumstances, but only such instruction as, 
seeking “the greatest good of the greatest number,” should be 
regularly offered in the organized classes of our higher institu- 
tions of learning. And of this, too, I speak only within what 
may be called strictly collegiate limits*—meaning thereby, in a 

*Since reading the ‘* Proposed Scheme of Requirements in French and German” for 
advanced admission to the Colleges of New England, as presented before this Association, 
I am almost disposed to add that my argument should apply rather to schools and the lower 
classes than to the advanced classes of colleges so highly favored. Yet I must be pardoned 
for the remark that that scheme is too abundant in guantity not to excite some suspicion (in 
the mind of an old examiner) on the score of guadity. The worst of all cases is that in 


which the college has to revise and correct the work of the school :—it is more difficult to 
unteach than to teach, 
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word, such study as is genera/, for large classes within definite 
courses ; and not including the higher special—or more strictly 
university—study, whose highest law is //derty. 

Now it seems scarcely to need argument that for this “ great- 
est number” of all our modern language students, in school 
or college, the “ greatest good” that our teaching can confer is 
the Jower to read, with—so far as possible—the /ove of reading. 
I think this is sufficiently indicated in the definition adopted by 
this Association, of the “ primary aims’’ of such instruction : 
first, “literary culture;”’ and then, “ philological scholarship 
and linguistic discipline.” My contention is, that that which is 
here placed first is not only first, but is by far the most important 
and should have far more attention, relatively, than I believe it 
now usually receives. 

What is the kind of reading which this “literary culture” 
implies? In the first place, it must be accurate reading; for 
without accuracy there can be no thorough intelligence and, of 
course, no genuine literary culture. And this accuracy implies 
sound grammatical knowledge, and precise, often minute, gram- 
matical criticism. But beyond that, and far beyond that, it 
must be reading which, by practice, has grown to be not only 
intelligent, accurate, appreciative, but easy and pleasurable: it 
must be “ Reading without Tears.” That literature which must 
be spelled out, with grammar and dictionary, is, for the nonce, 
not literature at all; and will surely not be read, after graduation, 
outside of professional circles. My point is: we do not read 
enough: it is not quality, but quantity; not depth, but range ; 
not knowledge only, but the ease of practiced habit—that is left 
lacking in our results. Speaking not from my own unsatisfac- 
tory experience only, but judging so far as I can from the courses 
outlined in many of our foremost institutions, we do not read 
enough, not nearly enough, to secure that easy command of the 
foreign idiom and vocabulary—that comfortable at-home-ness 
in the foreign atmosphere—which is necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of style, for the enjoyment of literature, or for the free and 
glad use of these languages as instruments of research, of cul- 
ture, or of power, in after life. Hence it follows that in the mod- 
ern languages as in Greek and Latin, yet with far more lament- 
able loss, reading is after graduation for the most part abandoned 
and forgotten; and French and German, begun in school and 
continued in college as ¢asks, are remembered and avoided as 
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tasks in after life. That reading, I repeat, which must be done 
as a task, or with any distinct consciousness of the difficulty of 
a foreign idiom, will not be done at all outside of professional 
objects. And so it is that the French and German literatures, 
with all their wealth—all their “ promise and potency” of cul- 
ture, of delight, of inspiration, of power—remain a dead letter 
in the lives of the vast majority of all our college graduates. If 
this is not true, I fain would be corrected ; but I fear it is only 


too true. 

If, then, this is true, the remedy is that we must read more, 
and give more prominence to reading, relatively, in our courses 
of study. And if this be recognized as the supremely impor- 
tant object to which all others are secondary, we must perforce, 
within our limited time, subordinate other objects to which large 
proportions of time and attention—though of course in varying 


degrees—are now habitually devoted. Among them I will 
briefly mention : 
I. THE FORMAL STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 

This cannot, of course, be wholly eliminated, but it should be 
reduced to a minimum. The grammar should be for the read- 
ing, not the reading for the grammar. Reading outside of gram- 
mar should be begun at the earliest possible day, with all needful 
helps; and the further accretion of grammatical knowledge 
should be made to crystalize gradually around easy, interesting, 
and pleasurable reading. The formal learning of paradigms and 
rules may thus, I believe, be wholly omitted, except in largest 
outlines. Nothing vita/izes language study like reading, even 
the simplest, outside of grammar rules. I remember a boy who, 
after a year of grammatical study of Latin on the old plan in 
school, came during vacation under the teaching of his sister, a 
bright Virginia girl, who knew nothing of the scholastic method : 
before the end of the first week he exclaimed, “Golly, sister! 
I believe this means something ”"—a commentary only too true 
upon much of our grammar grinding. If I might add a word of 
personal experience, it would be that year by year, though yet 
far from attaining my ideal, | am more and more impressed 
with the importance of minimizing formal grammar stucly. 
One month of indispensable introduction I believe to be quite 
sufficient. After that, so far as possible, the grammar, like the 
dictionary, should be used as a book of reference rather than of 
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PS 


formal study. (I might add, that the best grammars for this 
kind of work remain yet to be written.) The reading, thus early 
begun, should be pushed more and more; the formal grammar, 
more and more subordinated. I should not need to add that, at 
this stage, all points of technical learning—etymology, language- 
history, etc.—except for occasional he/p, should be wholly 
omitted. Yet right here lies our temptation. It is so easy to 
waste time in displaying our own erudition; so pleasant to 
astonish or amuse our pupils; so hard to forget ourselves for 
their sake :—so easy, in a word, to be a scholar, so hard to be 
a teacher! 
II. EXERCISES IN SPEAKING. 

On this point I shall say but little. I fear I shall in some 
quarters be deemed guilty of high treason if I express my 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of such exercises in our 
ordinary college work. Of course, along with the tongue, the 
ear must be trained to an accurate pronunciation, and to the 
appreciation of the beauty and rhythm of the original :—for 
without this there is no language—much less literature. It is 
important, also, to be able to understand what may be added, 
for illustration or explanation, in the original tongue. But as 
for learning to speak in the college class-room, the idea is futile, 
and all the time devoted thereto is almost utterly wasted. Given 
a class, say of twenty-five to thirty members, with three or four 
hours a week—that is five or ten minutes for each individual ; 
and all, meanwhile, reading, writing, speaking, thinking, dream- 
ing English, for all the remaining hours of day or night ;—and 
their power of intelligent speech in French or German would 
be trivial and futile—less than “a younger brother’s reve- 
nue ’’—even if every moment of time throughout the college 
course could be devoted to such exercises, to the exclusion of 
all other instruction. The result would be to leave the student, in 
the language of Professor HEwitTTt, “the proud possessor of a 
few sentences, but without any literary knowledge ;” or, as I have 
myself elsewhere said, “ with one phrase on almost every subject 
and hardly two on any.” Whatever may be said for the 
so-called “ natural method” with individual pupils, or in private 
classes taught under special conditions for special objects (and 
here its merits may be great) yet, for collegiate or ever school 
work proper, it is ‘a delusion and a snare.” Who among us 
has not witnessed the helplessness of pupils trained by this 
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method for all literary or higher linguistic work? The con- 
ditions necessary for its usefulness are simply not practicable in 


the ordinary classes of the school or college.* 
Ill. WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


Here the weight of prescription and of authority would seem 
to be so overwhelming as to render criticism at once impotent 
if not impertinent. Yet we should not forget that this prescrip 
tion comes to us through the Latin, and from an age when the 
writing of Latin was the necessary accomplishment of every 
educated person ; nor that it is now less than a generation since 
the like prescription in England still insisted upon'the writing of 
Latin verse :—so hard it is to lay aside the leading-strings of a 
past culture, even after we have outgrown its infancy. 1 would 
not question the indispensableness of writing to the mastery, or 
indeed even to the accurate criticism, of language; still less 
would I claim that the highest scholarship in French or German 
could be attained without the ability to write, or even to speak, 
these languages. Yet for how many of us does this “ highest 
scholarship” come within even the remotest horizon of our 
teaching? How many of all our pupils do we expect to learn, 
by our exercises, to write French and German with any true 
command of language, much less of style—or, indeed, with 
anything beyond the most barren grammatical correctness ? But 
even within this limit, and far short of any real power of expres- 
sion, all must admit the value of writing to confirm the knowl- 
edge and use of the grammatical forms, to teach the force of 
words, the value of position, structure, emphasis, etc. :—so that, 
even for thorough grammatical training, exercise in writing—I 
will not say composition—may fairly be claimed to be indispen- 
sable. This I do not deny; my protest is against the abuse, not 
the use, of this exercise. I insist, frst, that it is begun too 
early. To seta pupil to writing Latin or German who knows 
nothing of reading is as unnatural and cruel as it is unprofitable. 
It reverses the natural order of acquisition, and makes the 
beginner’s path, which should be lightened by every helpful 
device, literally a pathway of tears. Such exercise should be 
reserved until by actual use the student has acquired some con- 

*Vet, strange to say, the “ Scheme of Requirements,” etc., above referred to, included 
conversation, The manifest unwillingness, however, of the Committee to define, or even 


to fix the responsibility for, this particular requirement was the most amusing and to many, 
doubtless, the most gratifying feature of the discussion in the Association. 
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siderable knowledye of word-form, structure and idiom—or, at 
the very least, until a review, after the first study of the gram- 
mar. Then, as my boy said above, it may ‘“ mean something,” 
and so become really intelligent and helpful. Secondly, 1 con- 
tend that it is often made unduly difficult and burdensome, not 
only by being too early begun, but by being exaggerated 
beyond its proper importance, as though it were an end unto 
itself, instead of being regarded—what it really should be—as 
a help to easier and more accurate reading* At present I think 
I do not exaggerate when I say that this exercise is generally 
made to occupy from one-third to one-half—often even more— 
of the time given to the study of language, ancient or modern; 
and that by unreasonable methods of instruction and of correc- 
tion it is made also, to both pupil and teacher, by far the most 
painful and discouraging as well as unprofitable part of the work. 
It would be a great gain, for progress as well as for peace and 
comfort, if this exercise could be restricted within narrower 
limits of time, and placed in its due subordination to the higher 
objects of reading and criticism. To a very large extent, indeed, 
its purposes can be better accomplished, with less loss of time, 
by writing from ora/ dictation—which gives, besides, the needful 
training of the ear, as of the attention, for the understanding of 
the spoken language. The time that may here be saved, in 
my opinion without loss, should also be devoted to the supreme 
object of more and better reading. Indeed, I will go further 
and venture to-add that, in courses which are necessarily ele- 
mentary in scope, it would be a wise economy to omit composi- 
tion altogether. 





IV. SUBJECTS OF HIGHER, OR SPECIAL, STUDY. 


The foregoing remarks include subjects and methods appro- 
priate mainly to the school and the lower classes of the college. 
What I shall now briefly add concerns rather the higher or 
university study. I refer to those subjects which I suppose to be 
included by this Association in its definition: “ philological 
scholarship and linguistic discipline,” in addition to “ literary cul- 
ture.” Under these heads may perhaps be roughly enumerated : 





*] beg leave here to refer to the excellent essay of Professor Hate of Cornell on ‘‘ The 
Art of Reading Latin”’ (Ginn & Co.), which, though intended for classical teachers only, 
may be almost equally helpful in the teaching of modern languages, I make this reference 
the more freely because I can not fully claim the weight of this high authority in favor 
of all the points of the present paragraph. 
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scientific grammar, phonetics, etymology, special and compara- 
tive, language-history, with study of older forms and kindred 
dialects, textual criticism, the details of literary history, and so 
forth. Let no one suppose that I undervalue the importance of 
these things, however much I may regret my own shortcomings 
in the learning or teaching of them. They are the crown of our 
discipline, giving to it the dignity of a many-sided and ample 
science, and touching at many points the highest intellectual 
and moral interests of man. My only contention is, that these 
should be mainly reserved for that higher study which should 
be made rather the privilege of the few than the task of the 
many :—for the higher classes only, in our collegiate work ; 
more properly and more largely, for post-graduate or university 
students; best of all, for that seminary work so admirably 
outlined by Professor WHITE of Cornell at Philadelphia in 
1887, yet which I do not believe to be practicable, or even 
desirable, within ordinary collegiate limits. The scope of the 
subjects here included is so large and so important that they 
press with overwhelming weight upon lower classes, not yet 
fully prepared for such study ; and for this very reason there is 
danger lest they should prematurely usurp the lion’s share of 
that limited and precious time now available for our courses. 
Such topics—of more distinctly scientific import, linguistic or 
philological—should, therefore, be mainly reserved for later 
study, or introduced into the earlier by glimpses only, for illu- 
mination and inspiration, rather than as an added burden of 
work. I make this plea, as I think, in the interest alike of the 
higher and of the lower study; to leave the latter free for the 
pursuit of its immediate and more important object, and to 
secure for the former the groundwork of an adequate prepara- 
tion. The premature or excessive introduction of these topics 
into early study is one of the most dangerous temptations of our 
scholarship, and is, in my opinion, the chief reason why so 
many of our students leave college not only unable to read 
French and German with any intelligent appreciation or pleas- 
ure, but already wearied and alienated by such a mistaken study 
not of, but about them.* Such students are little likely to return 
to these languages with any zest in later life. 

*It is certainly true, as urged by the Nation of January gth in its review of President 
Lowe's address before this Association, that literatwre and language are equally 


worthy objects of study, and indeed, in their highest conception, are one. But this does 
aot touch the argument of the present paper, which concerns only the relative weight that 
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I claim then that, far more largely than is now usually the 
case, the chief work Of our school and college courses in mod- 
ern languages should be reading—large, intelligent, pleasurable, 
sympathetic reading (which must, of course, also be careful and 
accurate reading); and that our chief object should be, for 
this main body of our students, to endow them w:th the power 
so to read these languages that they shall love to read them, 
not as a task but as a privilege, and with the delight of literary 
insight and sympathy, for all the uses of culture and of service, 
as they would read their mother tongue. And in order to 
impart this power and, when possible, to kindle this love, I 
contend that, just so far as may be necessary, all other objects 
or methods should be subordinated. How far such subordina- 
tion may be necessary is, of course, a question of circumstances 
and conditions, for which I should be the last to propose any 
unvarying rule. Such questions of practical pedagogy, like all 
other questions of intellectual or moral duty, are at last Aersonal 
questions, which every man must decide for himself. 


Finally, as to the method of this reading, believing that in 
details each man must make his own methods, I will only remark 
that it should be, first, for ¢rans/ation. It is vain to decry this 
exercise, which is one of the most valuable in the whole range 
of education. Translation—clear, accurate, simple, adequate yet 
idiomatic—is not only the best test of the knowledge of both 
idioms, but it is a work of art as well as of science (and, as our 
President has said, of conscience too), disciplining the highest 
powers of insight, skill and taste, both in thought and in expres- 
sion. Asa training in the mother tongue, it is superior to all 
the devices of rhetoric. President ELiot has somewhere said, 
though in other and better words, that the power rightly to 
understand and to use the mother tongue is the consummate 
flower of all education; and we should not debar our study of 
modern languages from this high ministry, for which it is so 
conspicuously fitted. There is no other discipline incident to 
language study so valuable as translation rightly conceived ;— 
yet there is nothing more harmful than those miserable verbal 
paraphrases which, under the utterly false name > of “literal 


should be galgned to ils in the Pears preparatory) ‘esi ‘of the great body of our 
students. It is also true, as stated in another column of the same issue of the Nation, that 
the great mass of college graduates do not keep up the reading even of good English liter- 
ature—as, indeed, they do not keep up any branch of college study. But this is because 
they do not choose to do so, not because they cannot: they at least use English books for 
all needed purposes of help or information. I contend that they do not asa rule, even to 
this extent, use French or German—and because they cannot—at least except as a difficult 
and disagreeable task. The question here is, moreover, something more than one of 
degree only. 
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translation,” are so often not only allowed but required.* Such 
method is false alike to the foreign and to the native language. 
Only zdiom can translate idiom, or sty/e translate sty/e. And if it 
be urged that no translation can be fully adequate, I answer that 
no otherwise can this truth be so sharpl¥ taught, or so deeply 
felt, as by the effort to reproduce the perfect forms of a foreign 
literature in our own language :—it is only by doing our dest that 
we can truly conceive the ideal and the unattainable. We must 
insist also that for this American people there is only one mother 
tongue, to which all other languages are alike foreign, and to be 
studied as such, by its norms and largely, too, for its sake. It 
were better that our students should never know other languages 
than use them to debauch their English. I insist, then, upon 
the prime necessity and value of good translation, within appro- 
priate limits. 

But, secondly, it is equally clear that our students should, 
finally, learn to read without translation. No one has ever truly 
read any foreign literature who has read it only through a trans- 
lation—his own or any other. At best such reading is only at 
second hand, and, in the work of our students, is usually very 
imperfect. Translation is essential at first, as is the scaffolding 
to the building of a house; but no house is finished or sightly 
until the scaffolding is removed. So, no reading is adequate 
until it can be understood at first hand, and in the form of the 
original. In other words, the student must learn to think and 
to feel—if not productively, at least receptively—in and through 
the foreign language. Then only can he truly know or feel its 
literature. How this transformation shall be accomplished—at 
what stage begun, by what methods promoted—is one of the 
most important questions of our pedagogy+ Suffice it to say, 
that it implies a new birth of intellectual power, and that with- 
out it the best results of language study are impossible. 

What to read was twenty to thirty years ago a question of 
supply. Now, thanks to the intelligent zeal of our publishers, 
it is a question of selection. Such selection might, however, be 
much aided, for remote and less experienced teachers, if the 
~ @Since the above was written, I have seen an amusing description of an old-time teacher 
who in the lines of Horace, Epon. II. 31, 

“Aut trudit acres hinc et hinc multa cave 

Apros in obstantes plagas ” 
insisted that meu/ta cane should be rendered (literally!) with much dog. Some of my 
colleagues in the Association may be surprised to learn that this style is by no means yet 


confined to the “ rural districts.” 


tAgain I take the liberty of referring to Professor Hate’s ‘Essay onthe Art of Reading. 
Latin,’ which I most gladly commend to all teachers of modern language. 
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publishers’ catalogues yave generally, as is already done in 
some cases, a careful description of the znd of each edition; 
whether for primary, intermediate, or advanced work. Besides 
this there is only one remark of so general application as to 
justify mention here. This is, that beyond books intended for the 
very earliest use, editions with vocabularies—except such as are 


vocabularies—unless very elaborate and, then, expensive—are 
apt to be incomplete, or at least limited in scope. But even the 
best is only a poor substitute for a good dictionary—the essential 
feature being, usually, that the student is helped to the required 
meaning, instead of having to select it for himself. Such spoon- 
diet is proper only as “milk for babes.” Beyond babyhood, 
the student should be trained to the right use of the dictionary, 
as well as of the grammar and other sources of information: 
—This remark has seemed to be justified here by the increas- 
ing number of such /ador-saving editions “ with vocabulary.” 
And now, having detained you already too long, I ask to be 
indulged in a few words more. During more than twenty years 
of active work as a teacher of modern languages, I have seen 
our profession pass through many phases. At first we were 
fighting for a bare recognition in the scheme of liberal study. 
This victory won, we had then to witness the war of “ methods,” 
until we are now, I trust, happily past that stage of our pro- 
gress. As I review the scerie of so much discussion and experi- 
ment, and look forward to the bright promise of the new day, 
which I have lived to welcome if not to enjoy, there seem to me 
to be two tendencies—two remaining perils—on which I may be 
permitted to add a word of experience and of warning. The 
first is the dread and butter theory. This, I hope, may be here 
briefly dismissed. Bread is indispensable, and butter, however 
thin, is to most of us a very acceptable addition. But these are 
not recognised by this Association, and should not be recognised 
by ourselves professionally, as among the primary and direct 
objects of our work. However the learning of modern lan- 
guages may be made to serve this necessary and worthy purpose, 
in private classes, in summer schools, or. under other arrange- 
ments for special objects, we must see to it that such views shall 
not usurp.a leading place in our institutions of higher learning. 
In the purview of our teaching, the life must be more than 
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meat, and the body more than raiment. On this point, I am 
sure, it is not necessary here to insist. 

The danger which I more fear, just now, comes from the 
opposite direction—from the excess of what I cannot better 


describe than as’ erudition in the school-room. 1 refer to the 
tendency—I fear the growing tendency—to obtrude the methods 
and requirements of erudite or special study into our elementary 
teaching and text-books. This may be at present only a whole- 
some reaction from former more trivial methods—the lustiness 
of a giant only lately liberated from chains; but it indicates a 
peril which, if not arrested by sound reason, will be hurtful 
alike to the thoroughness and to the modesty of true scholar- 
ship. The field of this danger lies less within the scope of this 
Association than in the lower schools; but the warning—if at all 
justified—is not the less appropriate here, because to the mem- 
bers of this Association the humbler teachers will naturally look 
for the standards as well as the instruments of their work. The 
time was, and not very long ago, when we made this reproach 
against the classicists. Yet now, by strange reaction, we see 
them seeking, more and more, better and more reasonable 
methods, and producing easier and more teachable text-books ; 
while we, on our part, seem to be hastening to occupy the 
cloudy eminence which they are wisely trying to vacate. In this 
tendency I see a real danger to modern language study. In the 
pride of a triumphant scholarship we forget the requirements of 
a reasonable pedagogy ;—or, from the standpoint of another 
native tongue, we forget or ignore the needs of the English 
pupil ;—or we fail clearly to draw the line between the critical 
work of the advanced student and the wants of the untrained 
beginner. I see these indications in some of our modern books ; 
and I must infer that they exist also in many of our class rooms. 
Ido not by any means despise erudition, or critical scholar- 
ship, or critical teaching; but they have their place, as they 
have their value. We must draw the line, clearly and broadly, 
in our editing as well as in our teaching, between advanced and 
elementary work ; or we shall soon have no good school books, 
and no good schools. If, by the premature and _injudicious 
obtrusion of learned methods or results, we make the beginnings 
of modern language study harsh and repulsive, we shall under- 
mine the foundations of our discipline, and shall then vainly 
attempt to build any worthy superstructure. Let us resist the 
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temptations of intellectual pride. Let us remember that in 
teaching, if anywhere, ars est celare artem ;—that the highest 
triumph of erudition, in the school book or in the school room, 
is in the most masterful helpfulness ;—and that he who would 
lead the children of knowledge, as of faith, must himself 
become as a little child. 





Influence of the Weakness of Accent-stress on Phonetic Change 
in French, 


By PHILIPPE B. MARCOU, Pu. D., 
INSTRUCTOR IN FRENCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The science of phonetics is still so new that it may seem pre- 
mature to suggest the possibility of a partially deductive method 
of exposition, but if it is to be used in teaching beginners in a 
language how to pronounce, how much easier the task would be 
if we could begin by stating certain general characteristics which 
color the whole phonetic field of that language so that the 
peculiarities of every sound in it, and the rules of phonetic change 
might be largely explained by and remembered through them. 
That this will some day be done, | firmly believe, and I wish 
here to suggest how one such characteristic of French may 
be used in this way. 

The most prominent distinguishing quality of a language con- 
sidered as it were acoustically, merely as a series of sounds is 
what I should like to call the length and heighth of the speech 
wave ; that is the frequency of occurrence and the more or less 
vigor of utterance of the stress or accent which may be called 
the sentence accent. Where the listener is at such a distance 
that the various sounds are blurred this speech wave is still per- 
ceptible and will tell a practised ear what language is being 
spoken. 

Evenness of utterance and the weakness of the stress laid on 
the accented syllables are the most distinguishing features of 
French speech. It has a soft uniformity which is delightful 
music to a French ear, but which must seem flat and monotonous 
to those whose mother-tongue is one of the strongly accented 
languages. 

If we divide French speech into sounds, we come upon 
another very marked peculiarity, the position of the word accent 
on the last syllable of the word, unless that last syllable contain 
aso-called mute e when that accent is on the penult. In making 
this statement, 1 know that I contradict SWEET who places the 
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French stress-accent on the first syllable of the word, but I 
believe the great majority of philologists are on my side, and 
that SWEET’s statement arises from a confusion of stress with 
the heightening of the pitch wh‘ch is often heard in the first 
syllable of French words. 

It has long seemed to me that these two phenomena, the 
weakness of the French accent and its position at the end of 
words, were connected, and that this connection is an instance 
where a peculiar phonetic characteristic of a language has 
determined a ‘aw of phonetic change in that language. 

Any one who listens to the speech of the natives of France, 
Spain and Italy notices the very weak stress in French, the 
somewhat stronger stress in Spanish and the very much stronger 
stress in Italian. Now what is it that determines the force of 
this stress? Obviously the violence of the action exerted by 
the muscles of the chest. The stronger the action exerted upon 
the lungs, the more violent and the more prolonged is the con- 
sequent rush of air through the throat and mouth. But there 
will be a very important concomitant. The other muscles used 
in speech will also be exerted in proportion to the strength of 
the stress, just as in dealing a blow the fist is closed tightly in 
proportion to the violence of the effort exerted by the arm, or 
as the fencer tightens his grip on the sword as he lunges, so here 
all the muscles concerned in speech will be more forcibly exerted 
if the chest muscles are so exerted. The force of the stress on 
the accented syllable may be, therefore, said to measure the 
force of the muscular contraction expended in uttering that sylla- 
ble and it is seen at once that this nexus must have a large influ- 
ence on phonetic change. 

As I said before, the different force of the so-called tonic 
accent in French, Spanish and Italian is very marked. The 
French accent is so slight that speech often seems to flow like 
an even stream; Spanish has a more distinctively perceptible 
accent, and Italian has a very strong and emphatic stress on the 
tonic corresponding to the violent gestures and excitable tem- 
perament of the speakers. In southern France we have a dis- 
tinctly stronger stress than north of the Loire, forming, as it 
were, an intermediate stage between French proper and Spanish. 

Now along with this varying intensity of accent-stress we find 
a corresponding variation in the post-tonic syllables. In Italian 
the one or two syllables following the tonic in the Latin word are 
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best preserved. Thus note Italian croce, luce, specolo, popolo 
and Spanish cruz, luz, espéjo, pueblo, and the strong tendency 
in Spanish to utter indistinctly or drop entirely the post-tonic 
syllables in rapid utterance. 

In the south of France the so-called mute ¢ is still distinctly 
pronounced and a Provengal can be at once detected by his way 
of saying une petite fille. Finally north of the Loire no post- 
tonic syllable is heard except after a combination of consonants 
which necessitates a slight vowel on the opening of the mouth 
as in humble, simple or when a slight 7 vowel occurs as in 
vaincre, gendre. 

This coincidence between the strength of stress on the 
tonic and the importance of post-tonic syllables is one of the 
most striking facts in the acoustic make-up, so to speak, of the 
romance languages and a connection between the two phe- 
nomena seems a priori not improbable. But their relation is 
not clear and the two facts have been regarded as separate or at 
least no attempt has been made, to my knowledge, to go behind 
them in search of a common cause. 

In considering the tonic stress-accent an important part of 
the function it performs is overlooked ; it is solely considered as 
an element in speech, but it is at the same time a part of a most 
essential life-process, that is of breathing. 

Speech is accompanied by a continued expiration, the amount 
of air expelled during a given short interval of time varying 
with the strength of the muscular contraction of the chest, and 
the most natural way for one who hears words without under- 
standing how to divide them, is to separate them, as it were, into 
waves of speech, determined by the separate expirations of 
the speaker. Consider now how this speech-wave will differ in 
languages with a strong or weak accent-stress. Where the stress 
is strong and the concomitant muscular contraction compara- 
tively violent, the expiration will be more forcible and more 
prolonged; that is, a longer time will elapse after the accent-stress 
begins before the extra outward puffing of air will be over. This 
fact in the case of stress-accent which occurs at or near the end 
of every speech-wave must affect the post-tonic syllables. 
Whether the accent be strong or weak, it may be said that in 
natural unaffected speech the muscular contraction that goes 
with the last tonic accent of the speech-wave empties the lungs 
so far that any further expiration would be conscious and unnat-_ 
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ural. After the expiration which goes with the last tonic accent 
is spent, inspiration or breathing in immediately follows, and 
with the succeeding expiration a new speech-wave begins. As 
speech is impossible during inspiration, there will necessarily be 
a break in the utterance if any unaccented syllables occur in our 
first speech-wave after the last accent-stress is spent. But a 
break of this kind within a word would instinctively be shunned, 
and where, as in French, owing to the weakness of the accent- 
stress, the breath of the speech-wave ceased almost entirely 
at the close dfthe last tonic syllable, the tendency would be very 
strong to end the last word of the speech-wave with the syllable 
carrying the tonic accent, while where the stress accent was 
strong, one or two post-tonic syllables would be easily pro- 
nounced with the remnant of the puff of the tonic syllable, 
French is in a sense continued Latin ; but it is Latin spoken by a 
people who acquired it first as a foreign language and would 
at once change the sounds and the accent stress in accordance 
with their inborn tendencies. From what we see in Italian, 
which is continued Latin spoken by the people among whom 
Latin originated, it is extremely probable that the stress-accent in 
Latin was a very strong one, the people of the northern half of 
Gaul, supposing their stress-accent to have been weak, would v ery 
soon shorten up the post-tonic syllables of any word oceurring 
at the end of a speech-wave, and once the words were shortened 
in this position, the short form being doubtless in accord with 
the build of the words of their own native tongue’ would quickly 
prevail and become the only one. 

We have abundant evidence that this shortening took place 
in the earliest period of the French language. In words 
accented on the ante-penult in Latin, the French from the 
earliest period of which we have any record dropped the penult 
leaving only a so-called mute e¢ for the last syllable, even 
though the Latin penult was sometimes still written and though 
the final sometimes appears as an a or 0. 

Thus the only remnant of the Latin post-tonic vowels was the 
so-called mute ¢, which, as time went on, was less and less heard, 
until in modern French it is not heard at all in the vast majority 
of words in which it is still written. Even where a short post- 
tonic syllable is heard in correct French it is not audible in the 
speech of the common people. Thus the Paris workman says: 
Quat sons, not’ patron. 
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If it does not seem too fanciful, I will mention in closing one 
or two other points where phonetic change may have been 
affected by the nature of the accent-stress. Does not the com- 
parative emphasis of pronunciation which goes along with the 
strength of the accent-stress account for the double shut con- 
sonants in Italian fatto, detto, tutto as abbate repubblica com- 
pared with Spanish hecho, dicho, todo and for the persistence in 
the surd dental in Italian xafa its softening in Spanish xada and 
its dropping in French née? Again the.disappearance in 
modern French of the vowel immediately preceding the tonic as 
in chance from cheance, rond from reond might be due to the 
weakness, as it were, of French utterance. 

Of course this explanation is not presented as a rigorous 
proof, but merely as a working theory which facilitates the 
grouping of facts. 








Dialektische Eigenthiimlichkeiten in der Entwickelung des 
mouillierten lim Altfranzésischen. 


By JOHN E. MATZKE, Pu., D., 
COLLEGIATE PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Das mouillierte 7 ist wohl oft in Einleitungen zu altfranzési- 
schen Texten besprochen worden, ist aber nie zum Gegenstand 
einer Einzeluntersuchung gemacht worden. Als leitendes Prin- 
cip bei der Untersuchung dienten mir die zwei von W. FORSTER, 
Ausg. von ‘Cliges,’ p. Ixix, gegebenen Regeln. 1. “ Die Schick- 
sale des / kénnen je nach der Natur des vorausgehenden 
Vokals in ihrer Entwickelung iiberhaupt verschieden sein, und 
obendrein brauchen sie zeitlich nicht zusammenzufallen; 2. a 
priori ist anzunehmen, dass die einzelnen franzésischen Dialekte 
dieselbe Lautgruppe verschieden behandelt haben.” 

Die Feststellung der Aussprache des 7 ist mit grossen Schwie- 
rigkeiten verbunden. Nach Sievers, ‘Grundziige der Phone- 
tik,’ Leipzig 1885, p. 164, bedeutet Mouillierung' “die Ver- 
anderung ‘welche ein beliebiger Consonant durch die Voraus- 
nahme der Mundartikulation eines 7 oder 7 erfahrt, d. h. durch 
eine dem 7 entsprechende dorsale Erhebung der Vorderzunge, 
und eventuell spaltférmige Erweiterung der Lippen, mégen 
nun die letzteren gedffnet oder geschlossen sein. Ein solcher 
mouillierter Consonant ist selbstverstandlich ein ebenso einheit- 
licher Laut als jeder beliebige nicht mouillierte Aus den 
romanischen Sprachen fallen hierher das franzdsische gz, ital. 
gil, gn, span. l/, %, port. Zh, nh, (deren Moouillirung ich friiher? 
falschlich bezweifelte.” 

Die Ausspriiche der Grammatiker des sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts bei THuROT, ‘ De la Prononciation Frangaise,’ Paris 1883, ii 
pp. 292 ff., stimmen alle dahin iiberein, dass 7 wie dorsales / mit 7 





1Ich setze die Ausfiihrungen von Sievers, |. c., pp. 164-166, als bekannt voraus, und 
fihre hier nur, was absolut nothwendig ist, an. 


2‘ Lautphysiologie,’ p. 195. 
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Nachklang ausgesprochen wurde. Ich fiihre einige an. Pats- 
GRAVE: “dans 7//a, tlle, illo, on prononce un Zz briévement et 
confusément entre la derniére / et la voyelle suivante, gaz//art, 
gailliart, couillon, coutllion, fille, fillie, ardillon, ardillion.” 
Beza: “/ post z vocalem edit mollem quendam sonum 

proxime accedentem ad sonum syllabae 4 cum proxima vocali 
coalescentis, quam Itali quidem per g/ scribunt Hispani 
vero duplex // initio quoque vocabulorum notant.” Bei Weitem 
die Mehrzal der dort angefiihrten Grammatiker beschreiben 
die Aussprache des / als #. Die spateren scheinen jedoch 
bessere Phonetiker gewesen zu sein, und sei es mir vergonnt 
die drei interessantesten hier abzuschreiben. HINDRET (1687): 
“La lettre 7 qui devient moiiillée se fait par un autre 
mouvement de la langue, tout contraire 4 celui qu'elle fait, 
quand elle veut former le son de I'/séche: car au lieu de se 
redresser par le bout vers le palais, elle se recourbe vers les 
dents d’enbas, et s’élargit par le bout et vers le milieu, comme 
si elle voulait former un 7, qui se trouve interrompu dans sa 
formation par le battement de la langue vers les dents d’enbas, 
d’ou il se fait de nécessité le son moiiillé del’/ en mélant le 
mouvement de la langue, qui forme le son de 1’z avec celui qui 
fait le son de 1'7.". DoucHET (1762) sagt dass in daz/, muraiille 
“oi quelques auteurs croient entendre et trouver des diphthon- 
gues auriculaires, il n’y a qu’un son simple suivi d’une articula- 
tion simple Un auteur moderne dit d’une maniére 
positive qu’on entend distinctement le son de 1’ dans les 
derniéres syllabes des mots travailla, travaillons, gagna, gag- 
nons, quoiqu’il n’y soit point écrit: c’est, ajoute-t-il, comme s'il 
y avait travaill-ia, travaill-ions. Mais ce n’est pas encore ici 
qu'une vaine imagination; il n’y a encore dans ces derniéres 
syllabes qu’une articulation suivie d’un seul son Les uns 
croient prononcer cet 7 devant I’articulation, comme ceux qui 
trouvent des diphthongues auriculaires dans dail, fenoutl, 
deuil: d'autres croient le prononcer aprés, comme |l'auteur, que 
nous venons de citer, ainsi que ceux qui écrivent ad/ieurs, 
mellieurs, feulliet.”” ROCHE (1777): “Le son de l’/ mouillée 
est 4 peu prés le méme que celui de la syllabe //, avec cette 
différence, que 1’7 mouillée se prononce de la racine de la langue 
et ne forme qu'une seule articulation, au lieu que la syllabe / se 
prononce presque du bout de la langue, de maniére qu’on fait 
entendre distinctement 1’/ et 1’7. On ne fait entendre que 
deux sons dans rou-iller et on en distingue trois dans rou- 
fi-er.” Wie sind diese so fundamental verschiedenen Aus- 
spriiche; zu vereinbaren? V1eEToR, ‘Elemente der Phonetik,’ 
1887, §81, Anm. 4, nimmt an, dass / mouillé im Anfang des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts den Werth #, / hatte, “zu Ende des 
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Jhs. lautete es als palatales /(/ in der z- Stellung) wohl + 7 oder /. 
MAIGRET und Ramus haben ein besonderes neues Zeichen wie 
fiir mouillirtes 2 so auch fiir mouillirtes 7” Es scheint mir, dass 
die heutige Aussprache des mouillierten 2 zur Vergleichung 
herangezogen werden diirfte. Eine ausfiihrliche Behandlung 
erfahrt dieselbe von BEYER, ‘ Franzésische Phonetik,’ pp. 43-49. 
Namentlich interessant sind die nach Passy, Phon. Stud. i, p- 
37 ff., citierten Stellen. Nach des letzteren Beobachtungen 
finden sich vier verschiedene Aussprachen dieses Lautes ; viz., 


1. Ziemlich hinteres, an der Grenze des harten und weichen 
Gaumens gebildetes % (SIEVERS 7?), ohne deutlichen 7- Nach- 
schlag. 2. Eigentlich palatales % am harten Gaumen gebildet, 
dem ital. gz und dem span. # gleich; folgt ein Selbstlaut, so 
kommt stets ein 7 dazwischen, und oft ist auch ein leiser 7- 
Vorschlag zu héren, im Auslaut hért man gewodhnlich auch 
leises 7. 3. Nasaliertes 7. 4. mj mit schwach palatalisiertem 7, 
wie immer vor 7. Nach meinen Beobachtungen ist 1. 
jetzt ziemlich selten, wird nur vom Volke, und hauptsachlich 
auf dem Lande gehért; 2. ist wohl mustergiltig, wird aber 
mehr vom Volk als von den Gebildeten gebraucht; 3. ist kaum 
mehr als nachlassige Aussprache von 2. indem statt Mund- 
verschluss nur Mundenge statt findet; 4. ist vielleicht die den 
Gebildeten gebrauchlichste Aussprache, obgleich sehr wenige 
es erkennen, dass sie z. B. keinen Unterschied zwischen J/ag- 
nier und manier (beides=manje) machen. Was SIEVERS, l. c., 


p. 165, von dem Gleiter vor und nach 7 sagt, wenn dasselbe 
nach oder vor anderen Vokalen als 7 steht, ist von der gréssten 
Wichtigkeit. Es werden wohl immer wenigstens zwei Aus- 
sprachen von 7 nebeneinander bestanden haben: 1. Eigentlich 
palatales / wie oben bei #?) und 2. /j mit schwach palatalisiertem 
/. Die erstere Aussprache war die gewohnliche vor und nach 
Vokalen, und da machte sich oft ein 7- Vor-oder Nachschlag 
hérbar. Namentlich aber war der 7- Nachschlag hervorragend, 
und wurde von den damaligen Grammatikern als selbstandiger 
Laut ‘dem 7 sehr nahe stehend) aufgefasst. Spatere, die feineres 
Gehér hatten, und besser analysierten, beschrieben den Laut 
richtiger. Vor Consonanten war die zweite Art der Aussprache 
die gewohnliche, und gab so schon den Anlass zu der unten 
beschriebenen Vereinfachung zu 2. 

Der Unterschied der einzelnen Dialekte kann hier auch in 
Betracht kommen. Vor streng mouilliertem / sollte man er- 
warten, dass der vorhergehende Vokal beeinflusst werde, und 
dass scheint mir im Norm. Loth. und Champ. der Fall zu sein. 
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Franzdsisches 7 entsteht, wie geniigend bekannt ist, aus /+ 7 
(e) purum oder c’/, g’/, 7'/, #73 (wenn es zu ¢’/ wird) oder / vor 
oder nach betontem z Vg]. Schwan. ‘Grammatik des Altfranzé- 
sischen.’ § 207-2. 

Nach dem Ausspruche des PLinivs hatte lateinisches / einen 
dreifachen Klang. PRISCIAN i, 38, bei CorsseEN, ‘ Aussprache, 
Vokalismus und Betonung der Latein:schen Sprache’ (Leipzig, 
1868) i, p. 218, “2 triplicem, ut Plinio videtur, sonum habet: 
exilem, quando geminatur, secundo loco posita, ut ‘1IL-LE,’ 
‘METEL-LUS,’ plenum, quando finit nomina vel syllabas, et 
quando aliquam habet ante se eadem syllaba consonantem, ut 
‘SOL,’ ‘SILVA,’ ‘ FLAVUS,’ “CLARUS,’ medium in aliis ut ‘ LEC- 
TUM,’ ‘LECTUS.’ Deshalb sagt SEELMAN, ‘ Aussprache des 


%) 


Lateins,’ Heilbronn, 1885, p. 325, dass die mustergiiltige Aus- 
sprache f/avus, cl/arus, soll, si‘lua gewesen sei. Dasselbe 
Zeugniss findet sich bei CONSENTIUs. “ Er stellt die Regel auf: 7 
klingt voller im S.lbenauslaut, vor 4, ¢, /, g, m, , diinner im 
Wortauslaute oder als zwe:ter Theil einer Geminata.” SEEL- 
MAN, l. c., p. 326. In der vulgiarlateinischen Aussprache gab es 
nun gegen diese Regel mancherlei Verstésse, welche sich aber, 


wie SEELMAN p. 325 zeigt, alle auf den plosiven Klang nicht auf 
den Gle'ter (glide) 4 erstrecken. Jener wurde ungebiihrlich 
verlingt oder gekiirzt. Die Regeln der alten Grammatiker 
beziehen sich nur auf die Quant:tat der plosiva, nicht auf die 
Klangfarbe. Diese letztere wird durch den Gleiter gekennzeich- 
net, und dieser war vor dem / dem wz nahe, nach dem /, dem 7. 
In ahnlicher Weise spricht sich auch SCHUCHARDT aus. ‘ Vo- 
kalismus des Vulgirlateins,’ ii, p. 486. Er sagt: “Zu Anfang 
einer Silbe hat 7 eine diinne,4 am Schlusse derseiben eine breite 
Aussprache gehabt; dort tonte als vokalisches Element / nach, 
hier « vor. In der Verbindung / hatten nach dieser Regel 
zwei verschiedene / zusammenstossen miissen ; in der That siegte 
die Natur des zweiten: // lautete diinn;”’ und weiter unten “ die 
halbdiinne Aussprache dieses (i. e. //) wie des frei zwischen 
Vokalen stehenden / wird durch die romanischen Sprachen 
bestatigt, welche beide mehrfach, aber im Vergle:ch zu dem / 
als zweiten Theil einer Konsonantenverbindung nur selten 
durch mouilliertes Z oder 7 darstellen.” Die Erweichung von / 


34 cueil scheint dass einzige . Beispiel zu sein, wo pd zu 2 ' geworden ist; ecueil scheint 
das einzige Beispiel zu sein, wo p’é zu 7 geworden ist hier wird man wohl mit WALpNer, 
* Quellen des parasitischen 7 im Altfranz ‘sischen,’ p. 25 *scocuLum annehmen miissen, 


4‘ Diinn’ heisst hier nicht extLis, sowie auch ‘ breit’ nicht PLENUs. 
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lasst sich z:emlich weit zuriickverfolgen, vgl. die Beispiele bei 
SCHUCHARDT, l. c., ii, p. 489. Von 4> ZZ nur BELLIA, CAsTE- 
LiuM, 789 A. D., aber eine ziemliche Anzahl wo / durch // 
dargestellt wird; z. B. Ex1LLo. So findet sich auch friih der 
Fall dass in 7 das / failt. Beispiele bei SchuCHARDT, 1. c., p. 
491. Fiir cons.t+/ nimmt er eine diinne Aussprache an, also / 
mit 7 Nachklang. Dieser entwickelte sich zu 7, und c/ wurde 
cij; man vergleiche die Tafel bei ScHUCHARDT, |. c., p. 488. 
Auric’La wurde also oreclje > orelje > orele > orcile; vgl. it. 
oreglia. Diese Entwickelung von c/j > 7 belegt er auf dersel- 
ben Seite durch CRAMALIA Gloss. Cass. ; BOTILIA, BOTILIARIO, 
Guelf. L. Sal.; QUAYLAS achtes Jahrh. n. Chr. (vgl. Diez, ‘Alt- 
rom. Gloss.,’ p. 38); VERMELIA 892 n. Chr. SEELMAN, I. c., p. 
327, widerspricht dieser Ansicht nicht, sagt aber, “ob / nach 
Klapplauten, wie im Italienischen und anderwirts, durch die 
Mittelstufe der Mouillierung (7) zu 7 * * * * bereits fortschreiten 
konnte, ist fraglich. Directe Zeugnisse seitens der alten Gram- 
matiker sind uns dafiir nicht bekannt,” und weiter warnt er von 
einer einmaligen Schreibung 7 fiir 7 zu viel zu schliessen, weil 
die Nachlassigkeit der Steinmetzen oft bei einem L den unteren 
Strich wegliess. So findet sich FIIIA (also III fiir ILI) fiir 
FILIA. 

Es folgten also das Franzdsische und die anderen romani- 
schen Sprachen nur einer Tendenz des Lateinischen, indem sie 
ein / intwickelten. 





Bei der Untersuchung sind die folgenden Texte benutzt wor- 
den: 


1. Les plus anciens monuments de la langue frangaise, herausg. v. 
E. Koscuwitz. 4. Ausg. Heilbronn, 1886. (AELT. DENK.). 


NORMANNISCH. 


2. La vie dé St. Alexis, herausg. v. G. Paris. Paris, 1872. (AL.). 

3. Reimpredigt, herausg. v. H. SucHIER. Halle, 1879. (REIMP.). 

4. La Chanson de Roland, herausg. v. TH. MULLER. Géttin- 
gen, 1878. (ROL). 

5. Voyage de Charlemagne a Jérusalem et 4 Constantinople, 
herausg. v. E. Koscuwitz. Heilbronn, 1880. (CHARL.). 

6. Oxforder Psalter, herausg. v. Fr. MicHEL. Oxford, 1860. 
(Q. Ps.). 

7. Les quatre livres des Rois, herausg. v. LERoUX DE LINCY. 
Paris, 1841. (Q. L. D. R.). 
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PIKARDISCH. 

8. Li Romans de Carit et Miserere du Renclusé de Moiliens, 
herausg. v. A.-G. VAN HAMEL, 2 Bde. Paris, 1885. Die in Klammern 
stehenden Citate beim Mis. nach ‘ Li Miserere,’ Pikardisches Gedicht 
aus dem xii Jahrhundert von Renclus de Mollens; herausg. v. A. 
MAVER, Landhut, Programm, 1881-1882. (Car. Mis.). 

g. Aucassin und Nicolete, herausg, v. H. Sucurer, Pader- 
born, 1878. (Avuc. Nic.). 

10. Li dis dou vrai Aniel, herausg. v. A. TopLer, Leipzig, 1884. 
(ANIEL). 

WALLONISCH. 


11. Poéme Morgl, herausg. v. W. CLoetta, Aom. Forsch. iii, 
pp. 1-268. (P. Mor.). 

12. Poésies Religieuses en dialecte Liégeois, herausg. v. P. 
MeveR, in Rev. d. Soc. sav. série v, vol. vi, pp. 241 ff. Citate in 
Kiammern stammen von Ms. Lat. 1077, ibid. (Pots. REL.). 

13. Li Dialoge Gregoire lo Pape, herausg. v. W. FORSTER, 
Halle, 1876. erster Theil. (Der zweite Theil ist mir nicht zur Hand). 
(GREG.). 

14. Sermo de Sapientia, ibid. pp. 282-268. (SerRmM. Sap.). 

15. Moralium in Job,s herausg. v. LEROuX DE Lincy, Paris, 1841. 
(Jos.). 

LOTHRINGISCH. 


16. Die Predigten des heiligen Bernhard, herausg. v. W. F6r- 
sTieR, Erlangen, 1885. (BERN.). 

17. Dialogus anime conquerentis et rationis consolantis. Traduc- 
tion en dialecte lorrain du xiie siécle, herausg. v. BONNARDOT, 
Rom. v. pp. 269-333. (DIAL). 

Mit dem Lothringischen setze ich auch den 

18. Lyoner Yzopet. Altfranzosische Uebersetzung des xiii Jahr- 
hunderts in der Mundart der Franche-Comté, herausg. v. W. 
Forster, Heilbronn, 1882. (Yz.). 


CHAMPAGNE, 


19. Cliges von Christian von Troyes, herausg. v. W. FOrsTER, 
Halle, 1884. (CLIG.). 


Ferner sind folgende Schriften oft benutzt worden : 


ANDRESEN, Ueber Einfluss von Metrum, Assonanz und Reim, 


Bonn, 1874. 
F. APFELSTEDT, Lothringischer Psalter, Heilbronn, 1881. 


sich setze Jon zum Wallonischen, wie P. Mever, Rev. d. Soc, sav. 5¢ série, vol. vi, p. 
240 behauptet. Dazu bewogen nich die Schreibart ZA fiir Z, z fi'r's nach allen /, und For- 
men wie finadhes und orgailhouse ; jedoch muss bemerkt werden dass dasselbe oft eine 
Mittelstufe zwischen dem Wall, und Loth. einzunehmen scheint. 
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CHABANEAU, Du z fina! en frangais et en langue d’oc. Z. f/. R, Ph. 
vi, pp. 94 et seq. 

Groser, Z./. R. PA. vi, pp. 486. et seq. 

ELLENBECK, Die Vortonvokale in franzésischen Texten bis zum 
Ende des xii Jahrhunderts. Bonn, 1884. 

W. Fo6rster, Schicksale des lateinischen 8 im Franzésischen. 
Rom. Stud. iii, pp. 174 et seq. 

HarseEiMm, Vocalismus uud Consonantismus im Oxforder Psalter. 
Rom. Stud. iv, pp. 273 et seq. 

A. HorninG, Du z dans les mots mouillés en langue d’oil. Rom. 
Stud. iv, pp. 627 et seq. 

KNAvER, Zur altfranzésischen Lautlehre. (iiber ‘Richard li 
Biaus’). Programm. Leipzig, 1876. 

Koscuwitz, Ueberlieferung und Sprache der ‘Chanson du voyage 
de Charlemagne.’ Heilbronn, 1876. 

LickING, Die Altesten franzésischen Mundarten. Berlin, 1877. 

METzkE, Dialect von Ile de France im xiii und xiv Jahrhundert. 
Herr. Arch. \xiv, pp. 385 et seq.; Ixv, pp. 57 et seq. 

NEUMANN, Laut-und Flexionslehre des Altfranzésischen. Heil- 
bronn, 1878. 

RAMBEAU, Ueber die Assonanzen der ‘Chanson de Roland.’ 
Halle, 1878. 

G. Raynavp, Etude sur le dialecte picard dans le Ponthieu d’aprés 
les. chartes des xiiie et xive siécles. (1254-1333). Bibl. d. l’éc. d. 
chartes, xxxvii, pp. 5-34, 317-357- 

ScHLOssER, Die Lautverhialtnisse der ‘Quatre Livres des Rois.’ 
Leipzig, 1887. 

Scuvucuarot, /2-nz. Rom. iii, pp. 279 et seq. 

SCHUMANN, Vocalismus und Consonantismus des ‘Cambridger 
Psalters.’ Frz. Stud. iv, Heft iv. 

SETTEGAST, ‘ Benoit de Saint-More.’ Breslau, 1876. 

Stock, Die Phonetik des ‘Roman de Troie’ und der ‘ Chronique 
des Ducs de Normandie.’ Rom. Stud. iii, pp. 442 et seq. 

THOMSEN, Remarques sur la phonfitique romane. AMém. d. 2. suc. 
d. ling. d. Paris. iii, p. 119. 
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Wir betrachten zunachst die Orthographie. Es bestanden wie ja 
geniigend bekannt ist, lokale Unterschiede in derselben, die sich in 
unseren Texten im allgemeinen mit den Dialecten decken. Das 
mouillierte 7 kann je nach der Lokalitat durch 7/, 7/7, tlh, Ui, /Zi, dd, 
th, / ausgedriickt werden. 

AELT. Denk. Die Ev t. schreibt 2/ in conselliers 5; (bellezour 2 
hat wohl kein Z; vgl. HAmMMESsFAR, ‘Zur Comparation im Altfran- 
zosischen,’ p. 15. 2/=/ steht im Ganzen 6 mal in dem Gedicht. vgl. 
FauLpe, ‘Ueber Gemination im Altfranzésischen,’ p. 8). Im FR. D. 
VAL. steht peril verso 1, 26. cilg recto 35, verso 15 kommt von einem 
ctly (=ci?), (vgl. NeuMANN, Z. /. R. Ph. viii, p. 264.) und wurde cil 
gesprochen. In der Pass. steht // in fillie 261, collit 468, asalit 3733 
Hi in gradilie 495; sonst noch palis 43(2); aurelia 160, 162 ist wohl 
ein Latinismus. L&c. hat 7/ in conseil 61 (consiel 69 ist wahrschein- 
lich ein Fehler des Schreibers); // in consilier, 68, 92, talier 157, talia 
233; / in asalir 140, (die Hs. hat asalier). Also weder in der Pass. 
noch im L&c. eine bestimmte Regel. 

NorRMANNISCH. AL. #//im Inlaut nur in baillir 72 a; voillent 116 
d, 120 b; sonst steht immer 7/7 beides im In- und Auslaut. G. Paris, 
AL. p. 102 halt, dass filie 93 e€; palie 28c; apostolie(s) 61 a, 62 a, 66a, 
wie filye, palye, apostolye gesprochen wurden. Aehnliche Formen 
finden sich im CHARL. palie(s) 210, 273, 281, 301; batalie 29, 859, milie 
96, 99. Esscheint mir dass Koscuwitz, ‘Ueberl. und Sprache,’ p. 
26, das Richtige getroffen hat, wenn er // nur als Schreibart ansieht. 
Er sagt: ‘ Bei 7 hat Attraction des 7 in die Tonsilbe im Afr. nie statt- 
gefunden ; 7 ist einfach zu dem Laut des italienischen g/i mouilliert 
worden.6 Die verschiedene Orthographie der afr. Texte zum Aus- 
drucke dieses Lautes (//, 7/7, 7/7) kann demnach eine sprachliche Ver- 
schiedenheit nicht zur Voraussetzung haben.’’ Es ist auch schwer 
zu verstehen warum FILIAM Sein /spater mouilliert haben sollte wie 
FILIUM, oder sai//ent CHARL. 399, eher wie dbatalie, CHARL. 29. Im 
Gegensatz zu dieser Ansicht halt SucHiER, Z. /. R. Ph. iv, p. 413 
jedoch, dass die Endung -/ie eigentlich Lehnwé6rtern angeh6ére, und 
dass Koscuwitz hatte tiberall -az//e schreiben sollen. Ein eigent- 
liches Lehnwort mit -a/ie finde sich nicht; padie schwanke zwischen 
beiden Klassen. Als weitere Beispiele von hierhergehorenden Lehn- 
wortern giebt er o/ie, uelie, milie, concilie und volatilie. Die REIMP. 
schreibt immer 7// im Inlaut, 77im Auslaut; (nur milie findet sich mit 
Zi). Im ROL. ist 777 die Regel beides im Inlaut und Auslaut. Die 
Ausnahmen sind soleil 1808, 2450, 2990, 3098, (aber soleill 2317) ; peril 
2394; gentil 2599, (gentill 377), CHARL hat 7/7 und 7 im Inlaut, 77 im 
Auslaut. 4 findet sich in batalie 29, 452, 859; milie 96, 99, 267, 272, 
336; palie(s) 210, 268, 273, 281, 294, 301, 332, 706, 746; Im O. Ps. steht 
a1 gew6hnlich im Inlaut, 77 im Auslaut. In folgenden Fallen 
steht 7/im Inlaut: travailai 6-6; repostaile(s) 9-30 ; 9-31; 16-13; 17-133 
26-9; 30-25; 80-7; bataile 17-37; 17-43; 23-8; 26-6; 75-3; travailent 
22-6; 26-4; travailanz 26-18; travailet 30-11; 33-18; travailez 37-8; 


6 Ueber palie vgl, aber unten. 
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entrailes 50-11; entaileures 105-33; travailé 106-19; 127-2; veilece 
7o-11; apareila(t) 7-9; 9-8; 22-6; merveilus(e)(s) 8-1; 15-2; 30-27; 
40-41; veiles 8-7; merveiles 9-1; 25-30; oreile(s) 16-2; 16-7; 17-8; 
17-48; 30-2; 33-15; 38-16; apareilera 20-12: esparpeilet 21-14; cunseil- 
erent 30-17; merveilusement 75-4; esteiles 135-9; p. 248-4; voilanz 
5-4; enorguilist 9-23; voilez 31-11; 74-4(2); 74-53; 94-73, 104-14(2); 
145-2; voiles 36-1; 36-8; vuiles 36.7. Im Verhialtniss zu der Menge 
der Beispiele mit 7/7 nur eine geringe Anzahl. Die Q.L. D.R. 
schreiben immer 7// im Inlaut, und 77 Auslaut; so auch nach Scuv- 
MANN der ‘Cambridger Psalter.’ 

PIKARDISCH. Das conselliers der Eu. 5 ist schon erwahnt worden. 
Mis. hat in der Regel 7// im Inlaut nach a, ¢ und @, // nach oe. Die 
Belege finden sich unten an den betreffenden Platzen. Die endungs- 
betonten Formen von sai/dir, fatdiir u.s.w. zeigen gewOhnlich nur / ; 
vgl. unten. Nach ¢ findet sich 7// in vieillars 219-1; 219-6; vieille 
219-5; 219-8; 271-10; vieillart 224-1; (6 mal). /7 in vielle 70-7; 86-8; 
vielleche 86-9; (3 mal); doch steht in denersteren Formen bei MAYER 
auch da 7/7. Im Car steht nach ¢g 7/7 4 mal. In keinem von beiden 
lasst sich nach ¢ eine feste Regel geben. Im Auslaut steht in beiden 
i/ nach a {ausser in sal Mis. 17-4; wo MAYER sail schreibt) und ¢; nach 
¢ (wenn man von Car. viel, 5 mal, schliessen darf) und g steht / ausser 
in vueil CAR. 201-1; 236-1; und duell 134-6. Im Avuc. Nic. findet sich 
die Schreibweise 7/ viel 6fter. Die Mouillierung ist durch 7 ausge- 
driickt in bailies 10-63; touailles 12-13; maaille 24-64; aillons 27-12; 
bataille 30-17; travaillent 37-13; vaille 18-28; vaillans 15-1; vaillant 
24-54; 24-55; orteil 14-21; merveilles 16-16; esveille 18-10; voil 6-35; 
6-39; 10-53; acoilli 19-3; foilli 19-4; foille(s) 19-14; 20-3; 7 oder // in 
asalent 10-27; asalirent 34-5; sali 41-11; viel 1-2; 6-27; vieile 4-22; 
12-11; 12-35; mellor 8-14; 24-29; 24-50; mervelleuse 2-2; 28-8; mer- 
vellex 23-5; mervelle 28-22, 32-1; esmervella 30-18 ; consel 7-5 ; 20-18; 
20-20; 26-16; aparellies 9-6; vermellet 12-21; oisellons 20-24; 39-6; 
veul 14-20; 21-10; oiel 23-13; duel 24-31; dol 24-25; fuelles 26-14; 
recoulli 41-14; voul 40-17; moullier 3-11; mollier 8-28; genol 24-22. 
Es steht 7/7 also gewohnlich nach a; 4 nach ¢, mit einigen Ausnah- 
men nach ¢ immer nach @ und nach g wenn es zu we ou oder ex 
geworden ist. Im ANIEList die Mouillierung nur nach a ausgedriickt ; 
metail 97; 304; vaillans 407; 413. Sonst steht immer 2/ im Inlaut, Z 
im Auslaut; melleur 46; velle 376; recuellie 27; escuellie 28; re- 
cuellir 29; duel 1S8o. 

WaALLoniscH. P. Mor. Im Inlaut steht ZA, 7’, und in einigen 
wenigen Fallen auch 4, 7//, i/hk. 7h in alhors 19-b; assalhe 57-b; 
379-b; falhe 57-c; talhier 117-d; 4go1-c; travilhoit 142-a; travilhat 
145-a; 195-a; salhir 250-c; 509-d; travilhier 279-c; 312-b; travilhir 
515-a; talhet 329-d; batalhe 330-a; 379-c ; talhe 334-c ; travilha 369-d ; 
travalhe 379-a; valhans 493-d; valhant 557-c; melhor(s) 19-d; 188-d; 
303-d; 350-c; 451-b; 547-b; artilhos 62-a; filhe 97-b; 151-a; 182°a; 
1g0-d; mervilhos 71-b; mervilhose 547-a; mervilhier 286-a; 286-d; 
estrilhir 118-a ; consilhier 126-a; 561-c; conselhe 130-b; mervelhe(s) 


oe 
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1s1-b; 288-b; 358-b; perilhose 220-b; 249-a; milhier 321-d; vilhe 
. §47-c; aparilhat 144-b; 145-a; ap(p)arilhie 173-c; 186-b; orguelhet 
113-c; orguilhos 144-b; 505-b; orgalhose 430-a; vulhe 174-c; 425-a; 
vulhet 242-d; 266-c; molhier 562-a. // in batalle 54-d; 59-a; 404-b; 
442-a; 459-c; 466-c; travalle 57-d; 236-a; travillier 59-c; falle 105-a; 
236-d; 379-d; talle 236-b; valle 236-c; vallant 304-d; vallanz 334-a; 
sallanz 439-b; travallent 462-d; sallir 467-d; 474-a; 517-c; sallent 
519-b; mellor(s) 43-b; 175-b; 193-c; 295-d(2); 296-a; 453-d; mer- 
velle(s) 46-d; 50-d; 64-a; 71-b; 132-d; 151-c; 161-d; 169-a; 170-d; 
288-b; 321-b; 391-b; 430-d; mervillit 52-b; conselle 58-b; consillier 
75-b; 263-a; xviii; perillos(e) 112-d; 116-c; 125-d; 552d; perillouse 
viii; xvi; esconsillier 242-b; milliers 323-a; consellera 442-c; 
mervilla 534-a; ap(p)arillie 9-c ; 550-b; aparilliet 397-b; aparilla 533-a; 
orguillent vii; orgillos(e) 112-b; p. 224-iv; 469-a; orgillous p. 229-viii ; 
orguillos 443-a. 7 in travilier 64-c; asalir 92-c; retalier 126-b; tra- 
viliez 310-d ; travilier 457-c; voilier 60-b; 84-d; 246-b; 374-b; 465-a; 
475-c; bolant 483-b. 17 (7/2) in bataille 88-d ; bailie 135-d ; bailiz 156-c ; 
pailie 388-b; apariliet 544-c. 7/h in ailhe 415-d; frailhe 428-a. Im 
Auslaut finden sich /A, 7/h, 77, und 7. ¢h in travalh 485-b; ilh 32-a; 
45-b; 54-a; 144-a; 553-a; orgulh 4-b; vulhri-c; 10g-a; 113-a; 189-b; 
280-b ; 399-b; uelh 133-d; 500-a. 7/h in orguilh 110-b. 7/7 in travail 
469-c; conseil 75-c; 131-b; 186-b; 187-b; 262-c; 269-d; 347-a; 555-d; 
p. 236-xiv; 559-d; 561-a; 562-c; desconseil 256-a; orguil 165-d ; 204-d; 
328-c ; 525-b. Zin traval 428-d; il 34-a; 150-b; 153-d; 230-b; 234-d(2). 
In den Pots. REL. steht im Inlaut ZA, 7, selten 7/,im Auslaut 7h. Zh 
in defalhe i-17; (I-17;) vilhece iii-4; (iii-4) vilhas ii-1o; conquelhir 
vi-7; (conkelhir vi-7 ;) (filhe i-30). 7 éz tuaile v-13; (tuale v-13); voilas- 
sent v-5; (voilaissent v-5). // nur in fille i-13. Im Auslaut immer ZA. 
conselh i-17; i-18; (i-18;) cilh i-15; (ii-11;) ilh (ii-g; ii-12;) iii-6; (iii-6; 
iii-7 ;) iii-17; (iii-17; iii-18;) iv-24; (iv-24;) vii-7 ; (vii-4;) viii-11; viii-13; 
viii-17 ; icilh v-20; (v-20;) orguelh i-26; (i-26;) vulh viii-21. Im GREG. 
lasst sich schwer eine feste Regel geben. Die verschiedenen Vokale 
miissen einzeln behandelt werden. Im Inlaut steht nach a und ¢ in 
der Regel 774. Ausnahmen sind die folgenden: talhier 50-14; talheroit 
67-12; talhievet 67-15; valhant 105-22; assalhit 115-7; salhit 122-7; 
talhat 131-2; assalhiz 265-22; raparelhier 27-2; apparelhiet 46-8; 
turbelhons 79-23; apparelhat 81-21 ; seelhioient 108-10 ; velhier 273-19; 
278-15. i// steht in bataille 153-8; // in entalliez 214-9; nur / in defalit 
8-21; 30-12; 120-1; defalir 22-6; 51-18; 108-4; 151-18; 174-1; falit 
26-8; 39-9; 181-3; salit 30-1; (sailhit 14-15 ;) balissemenz 118-1 ; defale- 
ment 132-23; (defailhement 263-13 ;) defalirent 169-8; defalant 196-12; 
defalanz 263-15; (defailhanz 278-14;) Nach ¢ steht iiberhaupt nur ZA ; 
so natiirlich auch nach 7, ¢ ausser in viles 162-18; 275-8; (vgl. SERM. 
Sap. vilhe 292-30.) Nach o steht scheinbar regellos 7/h, oder ZA. 
Die Beispiele finden sich unten. Im Auslaut ist 7/4 die Regel. Aus- 
nahmen sind, ‘travail 18-21; 24-1; 29-19; conselh 123-12; 123-23; 
nach g steht auch hier gewOhnlich /4.* vuelh 20-10; oelh 62-10; 





*Auch hier gebe ich der Kiirze wegen nur einen Beleg von jedem Worte. Die vollstindige 
Liste der Beispiele findet sich unten. 
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orguelh 73-16; 72 steht in vuilh 14-13; 7 in vuel 113-14; duel 61-13; 
70-17; 99-3; 275-5. Dasselbe gilt auch von Serm. Sap. Die Ausnah- 
men sind im Inlaut assalhit 294-12; (assailhit 294-13; 294-18;) envie- 
Ihist 293-19; (meilhcrs 290-8;) exiliez 297-6; (eXilh 296-42;). Im 
Auslaut conselh 285-4; und sonst in il 287-26 u. s. w. (ilh 286-26 ;) nach 
g steht 7Z/ in vuilh 187-30; orguilh 292-33. Im Jos ist die Orthographie 
ziemlich regelmassig ; 7/7A steht tiberall beides im In-und Auslaut. 
Der Ausnahmen sind sehr wenige, und sie kommen noch dazu nur in 
einer geringen Anzahl von Wortern vor. finalhes 469-10; travalhet 
501-25; travail 461-9; (travailh 454-18 ;) contrenail 488-14; exil 464-15 ; 
470-9; 493-24; (exilh 453-21; 493-17;). Conseil 490-8; 493-12; 26; 27; 
323 343 363 497-36; 503-23; 504-4; (conseilh 494-9; 31;). fil 498-14; 
(filh 498-7 ;) vil 491-21; {(vilhes 478-8; 490-13;) voilier 479-31; 481-9° 
esvoiliez 480-9; voilet 459-7; 480-11; 13; 501-23; voilanz 481-15; 
515-17; esvoilet 493-5; voilent 500-5; (voilhiez 476-20; nur einmal) 
orguil 503-24; (orguilh 451-1;). Nach g wechseln auch hier 7/4 und 2k 
im Auslaut regellos ab. 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN. hat immer 7// im Inlaut, 77 im Auslaut. 
DIAL. hat 7//, 2/7, 77, 7im Inlaut, 77, 7im Auslaut. 727 steht in desfaillent 
vii-3 ; xx-7 ; xxx-30;entrailles vii-5 ; vaille xxvii-94; vaille(s) xxx-32; 
vaillanz xxxi-10; travaille xxxii-5; conseille xxvii-80; soillant vi-17. 
ZZ in sallent vi-2; detallie vii-7; batalle xii-8; valles xiii-8; defallant 
xxxiii-5; aparellier ii-17; aparellent vi-5; aflavilliez vi-14; famillant 
vi-16; aparellet xi-2; famellos xxxi-2; aparilliz xxxii-13; aflevillant 
xxxiii-6; aparalle xxxv-6; tollet viii-12; dollet ix-29; volles xiii-15 ; 
ergellit xxxii-21. 7/7 in repostailes xxix-25; vaile xxx-31; travailiez 
xxxii-4. / in trabuchales xii-27; esqualies xxv-5; defalant xxx-28; 
defalir xxxv-10; melors xiii-3; periliz ii-2; marvelier xxxiv-17; 
apareliz xxxv-11; apariliz xiii-1; aperiliz xxx-11; aparilai xviii-12; 
aperilie xxx-8; consilie xxvii-63; orguelous vi-3; orguilous xii-22 ; 
suilent xxiv-7. Im Auslaut 2/7 in travail vi-12; xxxti-3; 4; co(n)seil 
xii-4; xxxiv-17; voil v-8; 9; 17; doil xxvii-7; oil xxxi-13; orguil 
xxxii-tg. // nur in ill v-10. 72 in peril iv-14; ix-19; x-4; xxxi-22; 
xxxiv-15; consel v-1; 4(2); ix-9; 10; xxix-2; essil vi-9(3); 10; Im Yz. 
steht regelmassig im Inlaut 7/7, im Auslaut 7/7; im LOTHRINGISCHEN 
PSALTER nach APFELSTEDT. § 81, 7//(seltener 7/) im Auslaut. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIGEs hat eine sehr regelmassige Schreibweise, 7/7 
im Inlaut, 7/7 im Auslaut; nach g (welches we geworden ist) steht 
gewohnlich 7/7. z. B. vuelle 77; 389; 1844; 3171; 6329; 6343; 6427; 
acuelle 391 ; 3172; 6344; acuellent 2400; orguelle 392; duellent 1877 ; 
duelle, 6330; vuellent 1878; fuelle(s) 6116; 6351; 6428; sonst moille 
4294; soille 4865; toille 4866; voille 5285; anfoillue (*infoliuta) 6403. 

Résumé. Normanniscu. £& i// im Inlaut, (AL. und CHart. auch 
Zi, O. Ps. und AL. oft 77), 77im Auslaut (ROL. 7/7). 

PIKARDISCH. 7—anfangs 7/7 im Inlaut, 77im Auslaut. //im Inlaut 
zeigt sich zuerst nach g, und ¢g, im Auc. Nic. schon 6fters nach ¢ und 
im ANIEL steht é vor 7 iiberhaupt nur noch nach a. 

Wattoniscu. E Zh oder //im Inlaut, im Auslaut Z4 oder i7. Ob 


asthe 
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das in einigen Texten vor /A erscheinende 7 zum vorhergehenden 
Vokal oder zum 7 gehort, lasst sich nicht ohne Weiteres entscheiden. 
LoTHRINGISCH. 7= i//im Inlaut; 7/im Auslaut. 
Cuampacne. /= i//im Inlaut (nach g=(we) steht 27). i/im Auslaut. 


Il. 


Wir schreiten jetzt zu einer Untersuchung der Vokale vor dem 7, 
und wir betrachten dieselben in alphabetischer Reihenfolge. Wo es 
nicht nothwendig scheint alle Belege zu geben, gebe ich nur ein 
Beispiel jedes Wortes, was ich durch ein u. s. w. am Ende andeute. 


A. ati. 

AELT. DENK. Pass. palis 43(2); asalit 373; L&c. asalir 140; 
talier 157; talia 233. (Die Erpe, Eur. und das FR. bD. VAL. bieten 
keine Beispiele.) 

NORMANNISCH. AL.—1 befont: fraile(s) 2-d; 14-d;—2 nebentonig; 
vailanz 2-a; vailant 4-d; ailors 39-d; bailide 42-d ; 108-c; baillir 74-a; 
baillissent 105-a. 

Reimp.—1 befont: faille 94-d; 108-c; travaille 94-e; travail 9q-f; 
bataille 108-f;—3 uxdbefont: travaillat 4-c; travailliez 80-d ; travaillum 
119-d; 126-a; 

Ro..—1 befont: bataille 18; vaille 376; travaillent 380; grailles 
700; assaill 987; desmaillet 1270; curaille 1271 ; ventaille 1293 ; maille 
1328; taillet 1339; Grossaille 1648; asaillet 1659; vaillet 1666; cuntre- 
vaillet 1984; ressaillet 2085; saillent 2469; amiraill 2760; u. s. w. 
—2 uebentonig: baillie 94; baillit 453; vaillanz 789; vaiilant 1168; 
faiilir 1866 ; desmailliez 2051; baillissent 2349; asaillit 2564; faillirent 
2601 ; gaillard 2895; gaillardement 2959; gaillarz 3086 ; gaillart 3115 ; 
u. s. w.—3 unbetont; traveilliet 538; traveilliez 2525. 

CHARL.—1 befont : batalie 29; saillent 399 ; esmail 429; amirail 432; 
mailles 537; faillet 697; u. s. w.—2: nebentonig: entailliee 179; vai- 
llant 262; tailliees 381 ;—3 unbetont: travaillier 519; 

O. Ps.—1 dbefont: travaillent 41-14; batailles 45-9; defaillent 67-2; 
almailles 67-4; bataille 77-12; almaille 103-27; quaille 104-38; repo- 
staille 138-14; entrailles p. 253-11; repostailes 9-30; repostaile 9-31 ; 
bataile 17-37; travailent 22-6; travail 24-19; travailet 30-11; entrailes 
50-11; u. Ss. w.—2 nebentonig: desfailli 38-14; desfaillit 54-11; desfai- 
llerent 63-6; defaillirent 68-4; entailledures 77-64; entailleures 96-7 ; 
coailliez 118-70; entaileures 105-33; —3 unbetont: travailliez 50-18; 
travaillai 68-4; travailled 76-3; travaillanz 80-13; travaillerent 93-5; 
travaillé ror-2; travaillez 118-16; travaillié 118-48; cavaillers p. 238-22; 
travailai 6-6; travailanz 26-18; travailez 37-8; travailé 106-19; u.s. w. 

Q. L.D.R.—1 detont: vitaille 2-23; paille 4-16; bataille 25-5; aille 
32-6; almaillle 50-2; travaille 60-2; faillent 85-5; repostailles go-4; 
afublail 93-17; batailles rtoo-9; defaille 132-13; travail 205-12; enta- 
illes 247-19; entaille 247-20; almailles 301-10 (almarie 400-8); baille 
382-7; u. s. w.—2 nebentonig: aillurs 18-16; baillie 24-5; 51-18; 95-11; 
168-1; 239-18; 241-16; 256-14; 264-13; 267-3; 278-8; 281-10; 285-12; 
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2gI-1; 318-5; 324-5; 336-5; 337-8-9: 399-9; 409-15; 423-6; baillies 
266-2; vaillanz 28-14; 71-2; 124-17; 298-5; 320-6; 350-2; 380-6; 381-16; 
391-15; 433-13; faillance 29-13; saillir 32-12; datei/lerurs €0-9; 
a(s)saillid 61-1; 153-6; 161-17; baillad 69-12; saillid 81-10; 364-8; 
a(s)saillir 89-4; 182-12; asaillirent 114-2; 118-7; faillid 116-12; 272-3; 
311-18; 352-8; vaillant 122-14; 182-8; taillurs 137-15; 245-2; 390-18; 
sailleit 141-4; saillant 141-10; saillur 142-2; (fravei/lerunt, 143-18; 
bailled 156-9; saillirent 166-6; 316-19; baillier 211-10; taillie 245-8; 
267-7; taillerent 245-10; entailliez 255-7; taillez 266-19; tailliez 267-13 ; 
travaillerai 280-15; travaillissiez 350-10; taillage 393-17; vaillantes 
433-16 ;—3 unbetont: traveillez 19-12; 85-11; 241-15; 262-17; 281-16; 
traveilliez 155-13; travailliez 361-14; traveillont 60-20; 61-1; traveillad 
74-11; 206-25; traveilled 75-5; 110-6; traveillied 241-18; travaillié 
312-10; traveillée 358-16; baeillad 358-15. 

PikarRpIscH. Mis.—1 defont: sal 17-4 (sail); tressaille 1o1-1; tra- 
vaille 101-2; 172-6; taille 101-4; mestaille 101-6; vaille 101-9; maaille 
101-12: 225-5 (meaille); comenchaille 172-3 (commenchaille); bataille 
172-7; rassaille 172-8 (raissaille); vilenaille 172-10 (villonnaille); aille 
172-11; paille 176-9; 178-11; travail 187-7; (fraisle 193-3 (fraile)); faille 
248-4; —2 nebentoniz: salis 15-2; 17-3 (saillis); salir 19-12; baillie 
59-3; 212-9; bailli 87-1; faillir 91-2; taillant 101-5; escaillier 102-6, 
espaillier 102-7; vaillans 164-9; contretaillans 164-12; paillous(e) 
178-12; 181-3; assalis 190-4 (assaillis); falis 190-9 (faillis); aillours 211-4 ; 
fali 205-6 (failli); maillente 226-7 (malente); 3 wzdefont: travilla 57-2 
(traveilla); travaillier 102-10; travaillans 164-5 (traveillans); travillies 
263-4 (travaillie). 

Car.—1 betont: baille 65-1; bataille 65-2; paille(s) 65-4; 120-S-9; 
129-3; 130-6-7 ; 143-7; 213-4; vaille(s) 65-5; 128-10; 143-11; saille 65-9; 
faille(s) 65-12; 128-6; 143-3; aille 128-3; defaille 128-7; travaille(s) 
128-11; 143-10; resailles 143-6; rempailles 143-8; travail 233-12 ;—2 
nebentonig: paillous 37-6; deffaillanche 41-5; (palist 52-3 ;) salist 52-6; 
valist 52-7; falist 52-10; assalist 52-11; aillours 60-4; salir 68-3; .baillie 
94-10; taillie 94-11; falie 130-3, balie 130-6; falis 143-4; salis 143-5; 
143-7; rassalis 143-9; vaillande 237-9;—3 unbetont: travailliés 7-1. 
travillous 232-11. 

Auc. Nic.—1 éetont: asalent 10-27; touailles 12-13; vaille 18-28; 
maaille 24-64; bataille 30-17; travaillent 37-13;—2 uedbendonig: ta- 
illies 2-11; bailies 10-63; vaillans 15-1; vaillant 24-54-55; aillons 27-12; 
asalirent 34-5; sali 41-11. 

ANIEL.—1 defont;: metail 97; 304; assalent 391; falent 392;—2 
nebentonig: vaillans 407; 413;—3 uxdetont: travillies 409. 

WaLtoniscH. P. Mor.—1 defont: batalle 54-d; assalhe 57-b; 
falhe 57-c; travalle 57-d; bataille 88-d ; falle 105-a; talle 236-b; valle 
236-c; travail 272-d; talhet 329-d; batalhe 330-a ; talhe 334-c ; travalhe 
379-a; assalhe 379-b; ailhe 415-d; frailhe 428-a; traval 428-d; trava- 
llent 462-d; travalh 485-b; sallent 519-b; u.s. w.—2 nebentonig: alhors 
g-b; asalir 92-c; talhier 117-d; gor-c; retalier 126-b; bailie 135-d. 
bailiz 156-c; salhir 250-c; 509-d; vallant 304-d; vallanz 334-a; pailie 
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388-b ; sallanz 439-b ; sallir 467-d ; 474-a ; 517-c ; valhans 493-d; valhant 
5§57-Ci—3 unbetont: travillier 59-c; iii; 363-c; travilier 64-c; 457-c; 
travilhoit 142-a; travilhat 145-a; 195-a; travilhier 279-c; 312-b; tra- 
viliez 310-d; travilha 369-d ; travilhir 515-a. 

Pots. Ret.—1 defont: defalhe i-17 (i-17); tuaile v-13 (v-13); 

GreGc.—1 befont: travailh 5-21; 32-23; 58-3; 63-25(2); 64-8; 67-2; 
134-17-23; 152-8; 181-7; 198-2; 208-24; 209-13; 278-11; travail 18-21; 
24-1; 29-19; (Itaile 7-3; 128-9; 160-4;) failhet 10-1; batailhe(s) 12-19; 
17-43 27-9; 64-2-11; 72-9; 73-13; 117-21; 136-22; 247-18; bataille 153-8; 
(failes 69-19; 252°7;) entrailhes 77-23; 119-25; 149°5; 173°19; 177-4; 
212-22; vailhet 121-2; semmailhes 125-12-23; travailhent 136-13; failhe 
193-18; pailhe 208-9; escailhes 251-15 ;—2 nebentonig: defalit 8-21 ; 
30-12; 120-1; defalir 22-6; 51-18; 108-4; 151-18; 174-4; defalirent 169-8; 
defalant 196-12; defalanz 263-15; defailhanz 278-14; defailhant 21-22; 
falit 26-8; 39-9; 181-3; salit 30-1; salhit 122-7; saiihit 14-15; sailhanz 
67-16; assalhit 115-7; assalhirent 180-9; assalhiz 265-22; vailhanz 
41-1§ ; 136-7; 213-19; vailhant 75-14; valhant 105-22; talhier 50-14; 
talheroit 67-12; talhievet 67-15; talhat 131-2; entalhiez 214-9; balis- 
semanz 118-1; balissemenz 154-8; defalement 132-23; defailhement 
263-13-14; defailhemenz 263-15; travailhement 172-23; travailherai 
203-7 ;—unbetont: travilhier 42-10; traveilhier 81-35 153-7; 172-13; 
travailhier 120-17 ; travilhanz 134-10; traveilhant 136-13; 181-3; 243-6; 
traveilhanz 145-17; 180-5; 181-2; 278-13; travelhie 42-12; travilhiet 
25-18; 96-11; 154-10; travailhiet 125-16; 203-15; traveilhiet 133-9; 
180-8 ; traveilhiez 80-10 ; 94-1; 154-7 ; 160-14; travailhiez 173-17 ; 206-18; 
234-20; 236-16; travilhoies 1€-16; traveilhoit 137-20; 145-14; travilhat - 
96-10; traveilhat 143-10; 153-20; 168-8; traveilhastes 134-15; travi- 
lhierent 160-18; 164-19; traveilhierent 133-12; 145-17; travelhierent 
180-19 ; travilhouse 66-10; traveilhouse 66-14 ; 153-6-g; 188-17; 233-14. 

SerM. Sap.—1 betont: batailhe 290-6; travailh 290-42;—2 neben- 
tonig : defailhemenz 293-15-35; assalhit 294-12; assailhit 294-13-18. 

Jos.—1 betont: batailhe 442-29; commenzailhes 446-36; travailh 
448-10; pailhe 449-32; resailhent 453-27; repunailh 458-4; travail 461-9; 
failhent 463-12; failhe 465-37; travailhent 467-2; fina/hes 469-10; 
sailhent 469-20; contretenail 488-14; entrailhes 489-26; ‘ravalhet 
501-25; sailhet 514-10; u.s. w.—2 nebentonig: travilhousement 481-8 ; 
sailhir 473-15; sailhons 490-8; defailhanz 497-5; falir 503-27 ; 504-37; 
518-15 ;—3 unbetont: travilhier 467-6; travilhant 467-9-10; travilhiez 
474-4; travilhouses 489-22; travailhie 493-21 ; travilhiet 510-17 ; 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.—1 dbefont: aillent 5-27; entrailles 10-2; 
(antrailles 84-34 ;) vitailles 12-13; estaillet 13-10; vaillet 15-2; (fraile 
15-19;) faillet 18-11; travail 23-19; batailles 24-3; faille 27-21 ; defaillet 
27-22; aillent 31-20; travaillet 48-4; travaillent 49-12; pailes 71-9; 
defaillent 94-13; pailles 108-16; aillet 139-6; bataile 172-26; u.s. w. 
In folgenden Fallen beruht az auf e+/. aparaille(s) 12-15; 45-12; 
botaille 27-18 ; sommaillet 47-27; aparailiet 73-11; vailles 22-5; 36-23; 
67-14; 75-27; 161-19; vaillet 130-7; <pparaillet 110-36; 154-6.—2 
nebentonig : defaillanz 1-6; travilleroit 4-38 ; saillanz 7-3-13-16 ; defai- 
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llist 11-18; 80-5; estaillat 15-9; ailliens 17-4; 36-10; 47-25; 86-35; 
defaillanz 22-22; 23-39; 133-37; defaillons 23-23; ailliez 30-1; 150-11; 
defaillir 30-18 ; 56-14; 110-37; 158-23; defaillit 34-7 ; 60-1; defaillessent 
39-1; Saillant 45-28; defailliz 46-5 ; 96-8; 105-13; aillors 61-26; aillours 
164-2; 170-37; Cefaillement 78-5(2); 80-31; 130-20; 154-36; defailliez 
99-34; 138-2; defaillance 113-14; saillit 130-16; faillist 133-24; assaillir 
135-12; 156-34; assailliz 149-16; aillons 164-2; saillirent 165-33; tailliet 
167-40; defaillie 168-12; defaillivet 168-25; 172-30;—3 unbetont: travi- 
llier 5-13; 132-14; travilliez 89-17; 108-35; travilliet 155-6. 

D1AL.—1. befont: sallent vi-2; travail vi-12; xxxii-3-4; defaillent 
vii-3; xxx-30; desfaillent xx-7; entrailles vii-5; batalle xii-8; tra- 
buchales xii-27; valles xiii-18; vailles xxvii-94; (=conj. praes. vom 
Verb. aller; diese Form ist das Resultat der beiden Stamme VADERE 
und aller =v-+aille); repostailes xxix-25; travaille xxxii-5. In 
folgenden drei Formen liegt e+7 a Grunde. vaile xxx-31; vailles 
XXX-32; aparalle xxxv-6;—2 nebentonig: detallie vii-7; esqualies 
xxv-5; defalant xxx-28; vaillanz xxxi-10: defallant xxxiii-5; defalir 
xxxv-10;—3 uubetont: travaliez xxxii-4. 

Yz.—1 dbefont: travaille 29; vitaille 30; bataille 177; essaille 240; 
(assaille 3538); essaillent 301; travaillent 302; faille 314; chaille 653; 
baille 654; vaille 666; vaillent 1300; travail 2319; paille 2845; u. s. w. 
—2 nebentonig : bailli 267; failli 268; saillir 293; essaillir 294 ; tailliez 
460; faillir 515; vaillant 658; bailloit 757; gaillars 819; baillie 1160; 
saillirent 1390; soresaillant 2285; vaillanz 2323; soresaillanz 2324; 
rejaillir 2599; baillarent 2777; defailloit 2997; chailloit 2998; saillant 
3346; defaillanz 3430; vaillance 3445; u.s. w.—3 unbefont: trevaillant 
866 ; travaillons 2968; u. s. w. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.—1 defont: aille 79; Cornoaille 80; vail 167; 
travail 168; taille 328; vaille 527; travaille 573; bataille 574; faille 
773; fail 775; fermail 843, baille 1133; vitaille 1223; travaillent 1529; 
assaillent 1530; saillent 1723; aillent 1976; esposailles 2853; retra- 
vaille 2914; ‘Thessaille 3006; tressaille 3872; resaillent 4075; toailles 
5030; raille 5076 (re+-aille); faillent 5584; quaille 6433; u.s. w.—2 
nebentonig : tailliez 335 ; 772; baillie(e) 481; 3012; 3695, 5807; 6291; 
faillie 482; tressaillir 544; travailleroit 645; failliz 749; 1581; 4766; 
bailliz 750; faillir 768; 1416; bailliez 771; 1430; tressailli 887; 2330; 
bailla 1074; baillier 1235; assaillons 1307; faillons 1308; assaillir 1453; 
bailleront 2156; aillors 2254; 2816: 5421; 6399; failli 2792; 3479; 
4105; 4198; 4209; 6441; vaillant 2941; assailli 3480; 3498; baillerai 
3631; desmaillier 3798 ; assaillant 4128 ; sailliz 4765 ; desmailliez 4947 ; 
detailliez 4948; forsaillié 5808; tailliee 6090; bailli 6442 ;—3 undbetont: 
travaillié 885; baaillié 886; travaillier 2719; 3327; traveilliez 3806; 
bateillant 4127. 

—1 Betont: Im NorManniscueEN ist es die Frage ob ai/=al oder 
4i/ gesprochen wurde. ScHoLLe, Jahrbuch, Neue Folge iii, p. 97, 
LickinG, ‘Mundarten’ p. 123, G. Paris, ‘Alexis’ p. 38, setzen die 
letztere Aussprache. Ihnen widersprechen RAMBEAU, ‘Assonanzen 
des Rolandsliedes’ p. 100, und Koscuwitz, ‘Ueberl. und Sprache’ 
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p. 26. Beide nehmen al als Aussprache an. Im Rot. stehen die 
folgenden hierher gehérigen Wo6rter in a Assonanzen; viz., bafar/le 
1096; desmaillet 1270; curaille 1271; batatlle 1274; tatllet 1339; 
bataille 1648; asaillet 1659; vaillet 1666; im CHARL. esmail 429; 
amirail 432. Ventaille Row. 1292 in ¢ Assonanz ist falsch; vgl. 
Mi_Ler, ‘Ausg. v. Roland’ v. 1292. RAMBEAU l.c. p. 94, weist tiber- 
haupt die Annahme zuriick, dass im Franzésischen je ein fallender 
Liphthong d (ahnlich wie ¢7) bestanden habe. Die Hss. unter- 
scheiden nicht zwischen 7 und 7, und bei und 7 (wie in dataz//e) 
stehe 7 offenbar nur fiir 7. Die Unhaltbarkeit der Stellung RAMBEAU’S 
ist schon von MiLier Z./. R. Pr. iii, p. 451, gezeigt worden, und 
auch dieser halt dass 47 und ain der Assonanz gemischt sein konnten. 
Die flectierten Formen unserer Beispiele, von denen unten naher 
gehandelt werden soll, seheinen jedoch auf die Aussprache ad zu 
deuten. Der Unterschied in der Aussprache zwischen di/ und a/ 
war sicher nur ein ausserst geringer. Jedenfalls wurde der Gleiter 
vom a zu/im Anglonormannischen bald zum selbstandigen Vokal, 
unter dessen Einfluss a7 zu ¢ wurde und mit ¢7 reimte ; vgl. bafay//e: 
counsayvlle, vaylle: mervaylle, faille: mervetlle bei Buscn, ‘ Laut- 
und Formenlehre der Anglonormanmischen Sprache,’ p. 30. 

Leichter steht die Sache im PIKARDISCHEN. Die Reime im Mis. 
IOI-1; 172-3, und CAR. 65-1; 128-3; 143-3, kénnten zwar ebensogut 
ein ¢ als Aussprache andeuten; aber es findet sich nur a+/ daselbst. 
Bei MAYER stehen parail/es 3147, und aparail/es im Reim mit et, die 
VAN HAMEL aber mit Recht zu pareil/es und apareilles verbessert ; 
vgl. VAN HAMEL, l. c. p. cxii. Die Aussprache al beweisen auch 
Formen wie asa/ent Auc Nic. 10-27; ANIEL 391; falent ANIEL 392. 
Aehnliche Schreibweisen finden sich im Cuev. ii Esp. salent 873; 
Sermal 4800; traval 10744; vgl. ‘Ausg. v. FORSTER’ p. xlix; und im 
‘Durmart, herausg. v. STENGEL p. 520, dbatal/e neben bataille. 1m 
Neu-Pikardischen wird a gesprochen; z. B. éf travay=je travatlle, 
bayé=bailler. 

Dasselbe Verhaltniss bestehtim WALLONISCHEN. Wie schon oben 
gezeigt wurde ist jedoch die Orthographie nicht in allen Texten 
dieselbe. Das Verhiltniss ist wie folgt: P. Mor. Zh 9 Mal. // 15 Mal, 
ai71 Mal, #71 Mal, 71 Mal, i/k 2 Mal; Poks REL. 7A 1 Mal, i/7 1 Mal; 
GREG. i/h 39 Mal, i/75 Mal, (abgesehen von /¢ai/e welches 3 Mal und 
palies welches 1 Mal vorkommt,) 7/7 1 Mal; SERM. Sap. 7/h 2 Mal; Job. 
ith in der Regel. // nur 2 Mal (in fimadhes und travalhet, il 2 Mal (in 
travail und contretenail). In einigen Texten (P. Mor. Poks., REL.) ist 
also adh, ad/ die Regel und ai/h die Ausnahme, in den anderen steht 
das Verhiltniss gerade umgekehrt.2 Vergleicht man hiermit die ne- 


8 Achnliche Schwierigkeiten wie hier, bieten sich, wie wir sehen werden, auch unter ¢ +i. 
Gre. ist von Firsrer, Jon von P. Mever, Rev. d. soc. sav. ge série, vol, vi, p. 240, dem 
WALLONISCHEN zugeschrieben worden, So weit mir bekannt ist, findet sich die Graphie 
th fir Z nur im Wallonischen. Die Formen mit ZA citiert von Goéruicn, ‘ Die stidwest- 
lichen Dialekte,’ p. 34, und sonst, werden wohl auf provenzalischem Einflusse beruhen, 
Wenn nun alle diese Texte demselen Dialekte angehiiren, so ist man gezwungen unter der 
verschiedenen Orthographie dieselbe Aussprache zu verstehen, 
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bentonigen und unbetonten Formen, so findet man in den letzteren 
Texten a/f (aZ) viel haufiger; vgl. GreG. defalement und defailhe- 
ment, salit salhit und satihit, valhant und vailhant, SERM. SAP. assal- 
hit und assat/hit. Aus diesen Angaben lasst sich wohl mit ziemlicher 
Sicherheit schliessen, dass a/ gesprochen wurde. Anders steht es im 
LOTHRINGISCHEN. Von den WoOrtern mit urspriinglichem lat. a lasst 
sich eigentlich kein Schluss ziehen, sondern vielmehr davon, dass im 
BERN. sowohl alsim DIAL. sich verschiedene Male e+7 als az vorfin- 
det ; (vgl. die Beispiele.) Vergleicht man damit die WOrter mit Jat. a, 
so méchte man beinahe zu dem Schlusse kommen, dass a+7 nicht zu 
¢, sondern umgekehrt ¢ zu @ geworden ist. Dem ist aber nicht 
so. Nach ApFELSTEDT I. c. § 60 giebt a+/47(/) ein e+7, welches 
meist ai// geschrieben wird. e7// findet sich in entrei//es (LoTH. Ps.) 
50-10; 138-15; ix-11; frauei/ 106-12. Im VEG. reimt a+/+J mit altem 
e+/4+J7; mervoilles: batailles 275; im G.d. M. merveille: travaille 
93d; conseille 192d: traveille 192g; im Yz. vaille: consoille 1442. 
Das Nev-LoTHRINGISCHE spricht g+2. So werden wir wohl anneh- 
men miissen, dass wenigstens fiir den Dialect, welchen BERN., LoTH. 
Ps., Vec. 1, G.d.M., Yz., reprasentieren, die Ausprache schon ¢ war. 
Was den DiaAL. angeht, so bleibt die Frage der Aussprache offen. 
Dieselbe war warscheinlich wohl g/. Wie sind aber dann édafa//e u. 
s. w. zu erklaren? 

Wir kommen jetzt zum Dialekt der Champagne. Die Aussprache 
lasst sich schwer bestimmen. Forster in der Ausg. v. CLIGES p. 1xi 
spricht sich nicht klar dariiber aus. Er sagt nur “ ai/ aus a+/reimt 
nur mit sich selbst, nie mit urspr. -ei7 oder gar -e/.’’ Nun wire es 
aber wunderbar, dass dieser Dialekt, der sich in so vielen Punkten 
entweder dem Osten (LotuH.) oder dem Westen (ILE-DE-FRANCE) 
nahert, in diesem einen so fundamental abweichen sollte, obgleich 
sich die Méglichkeit nicht in Abrede stellen lasst. Die Aussprache 
des ai vor anderen Consonanten lasst sich hier auch nur schwer 
bestimmen. Sicher ist, dass az vor dreifacher Consonanz schon den 
¢ Laut hatte, vgl. 1. c. p. lix, und auch vor einfachem Consonanten 
setzt FORSTER hier schon gz ‘‘ und das zweite, unbetonte Element war 
auf dem Wege immer schwacher zu lauten, aber im Gefiihle des 
Dichters war die altere Aussprache noch die gewohnlichere.’’ Wenn 
wir nun aber im Dialekte von ILE-DE-FRANCE z. B. bei DESCHAMP, 
Reime wie conseille: traveille, bei CHARLES D’ORLEANS consei/: 
traveil, traveil: sommeil, traveilles ; vermeilles ; esveilles: travet- 
lles, bei CHARTIER fraveille : treille: merveille, travaille: merveille, 
bei GEOFFROI DE PARIS (REIMCHRONIK) orei//e: traille finden, so 
werden wir wohl zu dem Schlusse kommen miissen, dass in jenen 
Texten ai =-¢ gesprochen wurde. vgl. METZKE, Herr. Arch. |xv p. 62. 
Sollte man hiervon schliessen kénnen, dass auch im Dialekt der 
Champagne ¢ gesprochen wurde? 

Die unbetonten °Silben geben zu wenig Bemerkungen Anlass. 





‘ 9 Der Kiirze wegen behandeln wir nebentonige und unbetonte | Stellung zusammen, 
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Nebentonig steht gewohnlich der Vokal der betonten Silbe. Aus- 
nahmen nur datei/lerurs und travetllerunt in den QO. L. D. R., wo der 
Vokal der unbetonten Silbe steht. Im WALLONISCHEN (GREs.) sind 
namentlich Formen wie sa/it, sa/hit, sai/hit \ehrreich, da sich hier 
deutlich zeigt, dass 7, Zh, ith als Bezeichnungen fiir 7 gebraucht 
werden konnten. IntereSsant ist auch cavail/ers O. Ps. p. 238-22, 
neben cava/ers in demselben Verse ; vgl. dazu HAARSEIM, I. c. p. 285. 
Unbetont wird der Vokal vor / oft erdriickt; vgl. Forster, ‘Cliges’ 
p. Ixvii; Schumann I. c. p. 20, erklart diese Entwickelung als durch 
Dissimilation bewirkt. Hier zeigen sich dialektische Eigenthiimlich- 
keiten, nemlich Noro. e (fraveil/ont) PiK. i (¢ravillies) WALL. e und t 
(travillier, traveilhanz, travelhie), LOTH. i (travillier) CHAMP. é. (batet- 
Hlant). \n allen diesen Fallen kann sich jedoch aus analogischem 
Einflusse auch der Vokal der betonten Silbe zeigen; vg]. FORSTER, 
‘Clig.’ p. Ixvii. 

Résum£: Aus dem Obigen ergiebt sich fiir die einzelnen Dialekte 
folgende Aussprache. 

Betont. NorManniscu -di/ (-47?); Pikarpiscu -a7; Wat- 
Loniscu -a/; Loturtnciscu ¢/; CHAMPAGNE warscheinlich ¢7. 

NEBENTONIG. Gewohnlich der Vokal der betonten Silbe. 

Unsetont. Erdriickung zu e oder 7, NORMANNISCH CHAMPAGNE 
e; PIKARDISCH, LOTHRINGISCH 7; WALLONISCH ¢ und 7, 


B. e+7. 


AELT. Denk. (Keine Belege). 

NORMANNISCH. AL. meilors 23-a. 

Reimp. (Keine Belege), 

Roi.—1 betont: vieill 112; 2048; 2189; 3470;—2 mebentonig: me- 
illur(s) 344; 449; 451 ; 502; 583; 620; 629; 775; 1420; 1442; 1674; 1850; 
3283. 

CHARL. meillurs 169; 495; 

O. Ps.—1 betont: vieil 147-12; p. 245-38;—2 nebentonig : enveilirent 
31-3; enveilli 36-26; veillece 70-20; 91-10; 91-14; veilece 70-11. 

Q. L. D. R.—1 betont: vieil 289-10 ;—2 nebentonig: viellesce 11-4; 
291-11 ; envieilliz 38-9; meillur 88-8 ; 107-18; vieillesce 276-3. 304-13; 
vieillarz 288-8 ; veillard 288-18; 290-9-13-16; 357-7; vieillard 289-12; 
290-1. 

PIKARDISCH. Mis.—1 detont: vielle 70-7; 86-8; vieille 219-5-8; 
271-10; (vielle 219-5; 271-10 ;)—2 nebentonig : millour(s) 1-12; 31-12; 
39-10; 142-7-8; 164-11; 172-2; 211-5; (milloirs 1-12; meillour(s) 31-12 ; 
142-7-8 ; 164-11; meillors 39-10; 172-2; 211-5 ;) vielleche 86-9; vieillars 
219-1 (viellars) ; vieillart 224-1 (viellart). 

Car.—1 betont: vieille 14-6; 15-1; 17-7; viel 145-1 (2); 146-8; 
147-I-10 ;—2 nebentonig : vieillote 14-3; millour 132-11. 

Avuc. Nic.—-1 betont: viel 1-2; 6-27; vielle 4-22; 12-11-35; 
—2 nebentonig.: mellor 8-14; 24-49-50. 

ANIEL.—2 nebentonig: melleur 46. 
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WaLLonisn. P. Mor.—2 nebentonig: melhor(s) t19-d; _ 188-d; 
303-d; 350-c ; 547-b; mellor(s) 43-b; 175-b; 193-c; 295-d (2); 296-a; 
451-b; 453-d. 

Po&és. REL.—2 nebentonig: vilhece iii-4; (vielhece iii-4;) 

GreG.—1 befont: vielhe 213-16 ;—2 nebentonig : vielhar(s) 8-8; 29-1; 
39-11; etc., vielharz 39-22; 111-8; vielhece 80-3; 111-10; -118-20; 
119-10; vielhart 96-8. 

SermM. Sap.—2 nebentonig: meilhors 290-8; envielhist 293-19. 

Jos.—2 nebentonig: meilhor(s) 475-21; 476-5-8-10; 517-7. 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.—2 nebentonig: meillor 13-40: 14-23 37-33; 
64-19; 67-41; 116-41; 156-16; mellor 167-36; veillarz 97-38; veillart 
38-41; 122-23; villart 164-33-35-37-40. 

DiaL.—2 nebentonig: melors xiii-3. 

Yz.—1 betont: veilles 3342 ;—2 nebentonig: moillour(s) 192; 871; 
1220; 1339; 1728; 1955; 2764; veillesce 816; veillars 820; 3451; vi- 
llesce 1349; 1361; 13773 3429; veillart 2635; villart 2650; ceillier 677. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.—2 nebentonig: meillor(s) 310; 401; 970; 9713 
1461 ; 1919; 2275; 2369; 2688; 4675; 4676; 4753: 4871; 5800; veillarz 
2011. 

Hieriiber ist wenig zu sagen. Wie schon so oft von anderen 
bemerkt worden ist, macht 7 keine Position, und deshalb konnte é 
vor demselben in defonfer Stellung zu ie werden; vgl. HORNING 
Rom. Stud. iv, p. 631. vieilz ROL. 2807; vieil/ 112; mielz 1743; auch 
CHARL. 6; 310, stehen in #e Assonanz; also wurde ze gesprochen. 
Nebentonig blieb ¢ im Anfang; spater wurde aus Analogie zur 
betonten Silbe der Dipthong eingefiihrt ; vgl. SCHLOssER, |. c. p. 27. 
Dieser Vorgang trat bei met//eur nicht ein, weil sich keine betonte 
Form vorfand. mi//our gehGrt dem Pik. WALL. und LoTu. an; es 
zeigt eine ahnliche Verschleifung wie oben bei a(z) >e(7) >@. vilhece 
und ahnliche Formen finden sich in unseren Texten nur im Osten und 
Nordosten. Yz. zeigt Entwickelung von ¢7 >oi. (moillour); vg}. 
unten p.— 


C.¢ (942 


AELT. Denk. EUvt. conselliers 5; L&G. conseil 61; (consiel 69 ist 
gewiss ein Schreibfehler) consilier 68; 92; Pass. aurelia 150; 162. 

NORMANNISCH. AL.—1 defont: conseil 61-c; merveile 88-e ; u.s. w. 
—3 unbetont: conseiliers 52-c; desconseiliez 64-d; conseiliet 68-c. 

Reimmp.—1 defont: conseil 8-c; u.s. w.—3 unbetont: merveillos 53-a ; 
124-b; seeillos 93-c; (vgl. BRANDAN sedeillos,=*siticuLosus cf. 
Sucuier, RErmp., p. 78.) merveillose 105-b. 

Ro..—1 defont: cunseill 62; vermeille 386; cameil 645; esveillet 
724; oreille 733; vermeilles 950; vermeill 968; soleil 1808; orid/es 
1918; oreilles 2260; soleill 2317 ; merveille 2877 ; merveill 3179; u. s. 
w.—2 nebentonig: esveillat 736; Veillantif 2032; 2127: 2160; esvei- 
lliet 2554; esveilliez 2844; u. s. w ;—3 undbetont: merveilluses 598 ; 
merveillus 815; apareilliet 1144; conseillier 2212. apareilliez 2535; 
cunseilliet 2668; u. s. w. 
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CHARL.—1 befont: cunseil 663 ;—3 undefont: cunseillier 21 ; oreilliers 
426; merveillus 576. 

O. Ps.—1 betont: oeilles 8-7; oreille 9-41; merveilles 39-7; oreilles 
39-9; veilles 48-14; corbeille 80-6; veille 118-176; esteilles 146-4; 
esparpeillet 147-5; conseil 1-6; oreiles 5-1; veiles 8-7; merveiles 
9-1; oreile 16-7; soleil 18-5; feeil 18-8; esparpeilet 21-14; veil 62-1. 
fedei] 88-28; esteiles 135-9; reteneil 140-11; (wohl mit Suffixver- 
tauschung von *RETENICULUM; die gewdhniicke altfrz. Form 
ist retenail) u. s. w.—2 webentonig: merveillusement 44-6; fa- 
meillerai 49-13; apareillement 64-10; esveillez 77-71; veillai r1o1-8; 
sumeillerad 120-3; veilled 126-2; fedeillement p. 259-4; (aber fedei!- 
ment in der ORAISUN APRES LE PSALTIER); apareilera 20-12; mer- 
veilusement 75-4; u. s. w.—3 wnbefont: sumeillai 3-5 ; merveillus 4-4; 
apareillat 7-9; merveilluses 15-2; apareillanz 64-7; apareilliez 92-3 ; 
fameillanz 106-5; fameilluse 106-9; sumeilla 118-28; esturbeillun p. 
240-21; apareiller p. 252-9; apareilat 7-9; merveilus 8-1; merveiluses 
15-2; apareila 22-6; cunseilerent 30-17; u. s. w. 

Q. L. D. R.—1 betont: fedeil 4-15; cunseil 20-2; soleil 22-19 ; mer- 
veille 40-10; merveilles 41-10; uweilles 65-1; oueilles 88-10; oueille 
158-4; oeilles 185-6; esteiles 420-1-3; apareil 323-2; 244-15; 257-16; 
362-13; orid/es 12-8; 205-14; 414-18; 420-15 ;—2 nebentonig: esveillast 
104-4; merveillusement 131-11; esveillad 235-11; esveillez 317-3;— 
3 unbetont: fameillus 6-11; merveillus 15-1; merveilluse 15-5; ap- 
areillast 43-14; esmerveillerent 58-10; apareilled 62-5; esmerveiller 
76-15; esmerveillad 83-2; apareillad 102-14; paveillun 103-5; espar- 
peilled 176-3; cunseiller 174-3; a@parailliez 194-14; descunseillez 
223-14; buteilliers 272-2; aparai/led 283-11; esturbeillun 321-7 ; espar- 
peillad 336-16; aparaillerent 354-1; esparpeillier 426-16; u. s. w. 

PIKARDISH. Mis.—1 befont: oreille(s) 4-4; 52-9; 138-1-6-10; 139-3; 
166-2; 203-9; (oreille) ; ort//e(s) 44-8; 121-9; (oreille 44-8; orille 121-9); 
consoil 5-7-12; 33-43 166-3; 213-2; 214-8; 218-7; (conseil); merveille(s) 
Q-1; II-1; 31-1; 87-6; 96-12; 116-8; 164-4; (merveille) ; 248-11 ; 263-10; 
(mervueilles 263-10); conseille 54-1; (conseille); fameillent 54-9; 
(fameillent); soleil 231-3-7 ; 266-2; (soleil); pareil 259-4; (pareil); pa- 
reilles 263-3; (parailles); rapareilles 263-6; (aparailles); conseilles 
263-7 (conseilles) ; veilles 263-8 ; (veilles); esveilles 263-11 ; (esvueilles); 
—2 nebentonig: esvilloit 59-12 (esvueilloit); veillans 164-4 (veillans) ; 
esvilliés 263-12 (esvueillés) ;—3 undbetont: familiant 2-5; (fameillant) ; 
famillous 43-4; (fameilleus); familla 57-1; (fameilla); aparillie 59-8; 
(appareillie); appareillier 102-11; (appareillier); consilliere 149-10; 
265-1; (consilliere); boutillier 170-8; 183-1; (bouteillier); fartilliés 
195-4; (farteillies); merveillous 250-8; (mervueillous); seelans 261-11 ; 
(seeillans); (perillies 263-2; (apareillies)); mervilliés 263-9; (mervue- 
illies); esvilliés 263-12; (esvueillés); consillier 265-3; (conseillier). 

Car.—1 befont: despareille 2-3; apareille 2-6; merveille(s) 2-7; 
4-5; 71-7-9 (2); 127-7; 178-3; 189-10; oeille(s) 2-8; 63-2; 71-10; some- 
ille 2-10; veille 2-11; 71-8; 118-2; conseil 8-7; 13-2-9; 16-4; 39-2-4; 
145-5; 220-9; ori/les 21-8; oreille 71-3; esveille 71-€; corneille 72-11; 
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merveil 94-9; rapareille 123-2; pareil 174-6; pareille 178-10; soleil 
182-6-9; 183-3; 185-6;—2 nebentonig: apareillement 73-3; veilliés 
118-6; esvillierent 195-3; consilleras 240-9 ;—3 undbetont: consilliere 
8-3; fartilliers 29-10; mervillous 223-6; famillous 233-7; somillous 
233-8 seelans 236-8. 

Avuc. Nic.—1 6éefont: consel 7-5; 20-18-20; 26-16; orteil 14-21; 
merveilles 16-16; esveille 18-10; mervelle 28-22; 32-1;—3 unbetont: 
mervelleuse 2-2; 28-8; aparellies 9-6; vremelletes 12-21; mervellex 
23-15; esmervella 30-18. 

ANIEL—1 befont: velle 376; (= conj. preas von veid/er.). 

WaLLoniscn. P. Mor.—t defont;: mervelle(s) 46-d; 50-d; 64-a; 
71-b; 132-d; 151-c; 161-d; 169-a; 170-d; 288-b; 321-b; 391-b; 430-d; 
conselle 58-b ; conseil 75-c; 131-b; 186-b; 187-b; 262-c; 269-d; 555-d; 
xiv; 559-d; 561-a; 562-c; conselhe 130-b; mervelhe(s) 151-b; 288-b; 
358-5; desconseil 256-a ;—2 nebentonig: voilier 60-b; 84-d; 246-b; 
374-b; 465-a; 475-c; consellera 442-c ;—3 unbetont: ap(p)arillie 9-c; 
551-b; mervillit 52-b; artilhos 62-a; mervilhos 71-b; consillier 75-b; 
263-a; consilhier 126-d; aparilhat 144-b; 145-a; ap(p)arilhie 173-c; 
186-b; desconsillier 242-b; mervilhier 286-a; 288-d; aparilliet 397-b ; 
aparilla 533-a; mervilla 534-a; appariliet 544-c; mervilhose 547-a. 

Poks. REL.—1 defont: conselh i-17; 18; (i-18;)—nebentonig : voilas- 
sent v-5; (voilaissent v-5 ;). 

GreGc.—1 dbefont: merveilhe(s) 13-11; 17-1; 24-11; etc.; (im Ganzen 
40 Mal); esmerveilh 24-9; 92-6; veilhe 34-11; conseilh 43-3; 226-8; 
conselh 123-12-23; conseil 174-2; ap(p)areilhe(s) 58-7 ; 157-1; corbilhes 
64-5; 135-13-18-24; oreilhe(s) 77-13; 81-20; 86-2; 142-1; 208-5; 213-5; 
221-21; soleilh 103-23; solot/h 104-17; 129-29; 194-6; 204-16; 257-14-22; 
259-23; 260-1; vermeilhe 120-12; veilhe(s) 187-11-12;—2 nebentonig: 
veilhievet 18-18; veilhanz 122-1-20; 187-10; veilhant 228-7; veilhier 
152-5; velhier 273-19; 278-15; voilier 187-9; veilhons 153-11; esvei- 
Ihiez 48-18; 118-37; 148-6; esveilhat 182-21; esveilhanz 244-22; 
appareilheroit 34-14; merveilhement 127-23; mervilherat 131-22; mer- 
veilhousement 155-4; 179-2; appareilhemenz 202-14;—3 undbetont: 
turbilhons 6-9; turbeilhon(s) 25-3; 53-15; 79-16; 80-2; turbelhon(s) 
79-23; mervilhierent 9-2; 88-15; 156-4; merveilhierent 229-2; mer- 
vilhier 9-4; 15-9; 39-22; 71-16; merveilhier 104-15; 120-3-5; 148-1; 
167-19; 170-13; 171-4; 182-5; 184-11; merveilho(u)se(s) 12-5; 29-9: 
etc., (im Ganzen 36 Mal); mervilhous(e)(s) 13-7; 26-15; 28-16; 42-24; 
47-23; 50-8; 71-15; 90-23; 98-6; 100-2; 213-8; mervilhievent 14-24; 
merveilhievent 217-20; merveilhievet 22-13; mervilhat 34-15 ; mervi- 
lhiez 68-19; mervilhant 194-7 ; 122-23; merveilhant 208-15; mervilhons 
171-8; merveilhiet 221-18; esmerveilhieve 174-15; parveilhable 102-1; 
appareilhast 23-7; 117-15-21 ; 156-22;,226-1; apparelhier 34-16; appa- 
reilhier 134-9; appareilhat 34-19; 128-8; 157-2; apparelhat 81-21; 
appareilhiet 34-25; 40-6; 102-20; 157-8; 203-6; 272-15; apparelhiet 
46-8; appareilhoit 38-22; 150-13; appareilhie 58-6; 241-19; apparei- 
Ihiez 58-10; 134-8; 153-5; 165-8; 233-7; 235-10; 251-20; 259-18; 264-14; 
265-13; appareilhai 83-16; apparilhai 128-12; apparilhierent 87-22; ap- 
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pareilhievet 235-11; raparelhier 27-2; rapareilhier 77-9; 209-13; ra- 
pareilhievet 27-14; rapareilhat 88-24; 134-17; rapareilhons 108-17; ra- 
pareilhassent 173-22; rapareilhievent 233-23; rapareilhie 278-2; fami- 
Ihous 52-13; consilhiers 81-10; seelhioient 108-10; scrupeilhon 159-1. 

Serm. Sap.—1 befont: soleilh 283-17-21-25-28 ; 284-10 ; so/ot/h 291-33 ; 
conselh 285-4; conseilh 289-38-41; 293-27; merveilhes 288-28: ver- 
meilhe 289-24. 

Jos.—1 betoné : oreilhes(s) 441-15; 477-25-27-29; 478-5; 479-1; soloilh 
443-15; 479-20; soleilh 458-22; 488-30; 516-21; sordeilhes 451-16-26; 
452-7; 460-4; 474-18; 477-19; despareilhe 479-25; conseil 490-8; 493- 
12-26-27-32-34-36; 497-36; 503-23; 504-4; conseilh 494-7-31; chamoitlh 
495-13; ap(p)areilhet 497-20-25 ; 498-9 ; 503-32 ; 505-19 ; someilhet 501-23 ; 
voilet 459-7; 480-11-13; 501-23; esvoilhes 491-26; esvoilet 493-5; 
505-18; voilent 500-5 ;—2 nebentonig: voilhiez 476-20; voilier 479-31; 
481-9; esvoiliez 480-9; voilanz 481-15; 515-17; esveilhiet 490-31 ; mer- 
vilhousement 478-11 ; 507-1; esmervilhement 478-27 ; rappareilhement 
507-6 ;—3 unbetont: ap(p)areilhie(s) 443-10; 516-26; aparilhie(s) 496-9; 
soo-9; turbilhon(s) 460-5-6-9-10; 461-2; 474-11; 513-11; pawilhons 
488-15; mervilho(u)s(e) 466-10-16; 479-26; 485-2; 489-8-22; 491-12; ° 
493-3; 505-25; merveilhons 478-32; mervilhoses 479-3; raparilhat 
485-36; apparilhiez 491-10; conseilhiers 493-8; conseilhiet 493-9; 
appareilhiez 495-24; apparilhievet 502-4; rapareilhier 509-10; rapa- 
reiJhons 509-13. . 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.—1. befont : consoil 2-17 ; 3-4; 13-31-33-36-40 ; 
14-33 15-73 23-16; 33-17; 37-7-8; 38-26; 52-31; 59-37; 100-37; 118-23; 
178-32; merveille(s) 10-7 ; 22-9; 23-16; 37-73 41-10; 42-1; 52-17; 58-5; 
62-34; 80-11; 85-35-41; 94-28(2); 98-14; 100-12; 103-29; 104-20; 106-16; 
108-24; 120-1; 123-29; 153-20-28; mervelles 166-23; apparoillet 12-8; 
ap(p)araillet 73-21; 110-36; 154-6; apparaille(s) 12-15; 45-12; soloil 
17-21; 43-9; 100-1-5; 130-29; soleil 93-16; oroille(s) 21-21; 24-16; 
39-4; 44-6-11; 45-17; 47-30; II5-11; 117-24; 136-6-16; I41-11-15; 
vaille(s) 22-5; 26-33; 36-23-25-29-33; 67-14; 75-27; 130-17; 161-19; 
botaille 27-28 ; sommaillet 47-27; merveillent 67-3; 110-20;—2 neben- 
tonig: aparilleras 13-21; ap(p)arillemenz 15-13-14-35; 112-8; rapari- 
llement 20-1; 29-22; 177-31; envailleront 22-20; mervilleroit 25-2: 
100-12; vailleroient 35-1; mervillousement 37-10; 63-11; somillement 
47-22 ; 112-36; aparillement 47-41; 48-41; 54-39; 55-1; mervillerat 50-5 ; 
raparillemenz 66-20 ; aparaillemenz 177-8; vaillievet 19-20; vaillievent 
75-27; vaillit 35-19; vailliez 47-18; vaillons 140-7; envailliez 130-16; 
—3 unbetont: mervillous 2-7 ; 22-13; 24-29-38; 37-40; 41-16; 46-22; 
63-20(2); 79-38; 80-6-11; 82-7; 84-16; 97-28; 99-33; 109-33; 168-12; 
176-3; 178-30; mervillouse 5-6-17; 7-9; 11-8-12; 11-27; 38-7; 39-10; 
69-22 ; 85-21; 96-23-24(2)-25(2)-27 ; 98-13; I10-17; 113-35; 115-4; 124-28; 
133-19; mervillouses 37-11(2)-13-22; 63-14; 66-34; 143-26; mervillier 
33-12; 52-10; 65-18; mervillievet 111-37; mervillat 118-5; mervilliez 
166-19; consillier(s) 2-16; 14-9; 23-33; 68-28; 79-38; 80-12; 86-28; 
178-18; aparillier 12-6; 13-14-15; 55-2-3; aparilliee(s) 31-38; 32-16; 
76-25; aparillies 138-34(2) ; 174-33 ; ap(p)arilliez 36-24 ; 49-38-39(2) ; 95-17; 
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95-33; 10-34-39; 117-30(2)-31; 138-32-33(2)-35-37(2); 152-19; aparillons 
40-9 ; apparilliez 55-6-11-12; 26-27 ; 152-19; aparilliet 6-2; 44-7; 46-20-23 ; 
47-36; 48-39; 49-1-7; 50-8; 56-40; 66-10; 118-15; aparilleit 60-11. 
aparillievet 177-7; desaparilliet 15-8; famillous 19-21; 65-35; 163-7; 
raparilliee 19-37; 64-30; raparillanz 24-34; raparilliez 21-6; 30-37; 
65-22; raparilliet 65-8; raparillons 146-1; somilliens 47-24; somillous 
47-35- 

DiaL.—t dbetont: consel v-1-4(2); ix-9-10; xxix-2; aparellent vi-s5 ; 
aparellet xi-2; conseil xii-4; conseille xxvii-80; coseil xxxiv-17: 
vaile xxx-31; vailles xxx-32; aparalle xxxv-6 ;—3 undetont: aparellier 
iy-17; famillant vi-16 ; apariliz xiii-1; aparilai xviii-12; consilié xxvii- 
63; aperilié xxx-8; famellos xxxi-2; aparilliz xxxii-13 ; aperiliz xxxiii- 
11; marvelier xxxiv-17; apareliez xxxv-II. 

Yz.—1 betont: somoiile 19; 986; 2839; voille 20; 2049; 2840; 
consoil 195; 470; 1061; 1343; 2729; 3023; consoille 443; 1342; 1887; 
3136; aparoille 444; 681; mervoille 681 ; 1289; 3135; 3268; oroille(s) 
798; 1888; 2489; esvoille 985; mervoillent 1143; consoillent 1144; 
2156; avantroille 1290; soloil 2281: paroil 2721; raparoillent 2755; 
—2 nebentonig : voillier 3131; 3163; 3166;—3 unbetont: noeillon 28 ; 
aparoillie 173; 191; 1959; 2129; consoillour(s) 209 ; 1340 ; consoillier(s) 
401; 3165; 3267; mervoillous 1736; consoillie 1960; somoillier 3132; 
botoilliers Ix ; 3195; 3197; 3211; 3217; 3240; 3264; 3270; aparoilliez 
3455- 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.—éefont: esvoillent 297; aparoillent 298; 
consoille 413; esmervoille 414; consoil 425; mervoille 661; soloil 
727 ; vermoille 739; oroilles 835; aparoille 1496; paroille 2731; mervoil 
3017; mervoillent 3944; desparoilles 4603; vermoilles 4604; vermoil 
4817; mervoilles 4773; voil 5422; esvoille 6468; consoillent 6518 ; 
aparoil 6699; paroil 6700; u. s. w.—2 nebentonig: esveillie 406; 1669; 
veillier 2992; 3216; 3328; 3351; 5245; veillant 3212; 6619;—3 unbe- 
tont: conseillié 405; conseillierent 1079; paveillons 1263; apareillié(s) 
1670; 4613; 6089; 6378; apareilliez 1696; merveilleus(e) 1834; 4092; 
5725; conseillier 2651; 2991; 5373; apareillier 2652; 5374; 6694; 
esmerveillier 2720; veillier 2992; 3216; 3328; 3351; 5245; veillant 
3212; 6619; fameilleus 3755. e 

Betont, Im NORMANNISCHEN wurde ¢7 vor / wie ¢i ausgesprochen. 
Dies folgt daraus, dass im ROL. e7/(/e) in e¢ Assonanz steht; Rov. 78, 
985, 2750, 3761. Schwierigkeiten bietet nur die Betonung. Wurde & 
oder ei gesprochen? BOHMER, Rom. Stud. i., p. 600, setzt ei und stiitzt 
sich auf ori//es ROL. 1918 in i Assonanz. Koscuwitz, ‘ Ueberl. u. Spr.’ 
p. 38 schliesst sich derselben Meinung an, weil weder im ROL. noch im 
CHARL. in den Tiraden auf e# ein Wort mit ¢ (aus 7) sich findet, und 
weil ¢i ausser vor Nasal weder mit ¢ noch mit ¢ gebunden wird. Es 
giebt aber iiberhaupt nur eine ¢-Tirade in der ganzen Altesten Periode, 
nemlich Rot. 121, und hier ist ¢=7+complizierte Consonanz (ausser 
Nasalis und Gutturalis); vgl. Rambeau, I. c., p. 102. Auf der and- 
eren Seite aber kommen die folgenden Punkte in Betracht. Im An- 
GLONORMANNISCHEN wurde ¢i spater zu ¢ vereinfacht ; dies deutet also 
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auf éi als Aussprache. Ferner steht im Rov. e7 vor Nasalen beides 
in e7-und en-Tiraden; auch dies setzt 47 als friihere Betonung voraus ; 
vgl. RAMBEAU I. c., p. 168. BOHMER schreibt e# um eine der Zwi- 
schenstufen von e7 zu of zu beweisen, aber wie auch Koscuwitzl.c., 
p. 54 hilt, kann eé nicht zu of werden.to Dasselbe Wort ori//es bietet 
auch sonst dieselben Schwierigkeiten. Die gew6éhnliche Form ist 
oreille. Es steht im ROL. 1918 in 7 Assonanz; so auch in Mis. 121-9; 
Car. 21-8; und sonst Mis. 44-8. In den Q.L. D. R. kommt es viermal 
vor und immer als orié/es. Dies zeigt zur Geniige, dass der Reim im 
Rot. moglich ist. RAMBEAU lI. c., pp. 165 u. 179, verwirft ihn, weil die 
anderen Handschriften die Lesart nicht unterstiitzen. Es ist auch 
nicht das einzige Wort, wo ic’/ zu i/ geworden ist; vgl gradilie Pass. 
495, fentilles Q. L. D. R. 185-4; gresi/le O. Ps. 17-43 77-523 147-8; nart- 
lles O. Ps. 113-14; gou(r)\prlle Mis. 1441; fourmilles CAR. 21-11; cor- 
bilhes GeeG. 64-5; uuerpille BERN. 8-4; greiliiez CLIG. 6013." 

In W Srtern mit -ei7 hat das é also zwei Funktionen zu erfiillen. Es 
ist erstens der zweite Bestandtheil des fallenden Diphthongen 4, und 
zweitens dient es zur Bezeichnung des moulliert en 2 In /edeii, 
cametl, esteil/e ist es sogar die Ursache der Moullierung. Bei estei/le 
muss ein *ESTELA vorausgesetzt werden. Die Entwickelung eines 7 
in diesem Worte ist jedoch dialektisch. So existiert warscheinlich 
kein 7 in Avec. Nic. estoiles 24-87; Mus. estoile 259-9; Pots. REL. 
enstoile (ii-3); P. Mor. estoiles 299-d; Jon. estotles 451-2; BERN. 
estoiles 2-34; CLIG. estotles 5009; und wohl auch in esfet/es Q. L. D.R. 
420-1-3, da /sonst in diesem Texte immer i// geschrieben wird. Un- 
regelmassig sind auch consei/ und merveil. Nach NEUMANN, Z. /. 
R. Ph, viii, p. 261 sollte man *const/, *mervi/ erwarten. Er schreibt 
das ¢ analogischem Einflusse der unbetonten Formen conset//er und 
merveilleux zu, wo € regelmassig ist. Die 7 Epenthese habe sich 
dann nur in der betonten Silbe entwickelt, so dass conse/ zu 
conséil wurde ; ‘ Lautlehre’ p.37. Diirfte man bei mervei/2 vielleicht 
an Einfluss von vermei/ denken? 

Das FOrsteR-NeUMANN’sche Umlauts-Gezetz kommt bei 7 iiber- 
haupt kaum in Betracht. a@ hat in gewissen Dialekten ¢ auf dem 
gewohnliichen Wege durch ai gegeben. Bei ¢ giebt es nur die 
beiden hier besprochenen Ausnahmen zum Gesetz; bei g@ kommen 
tiberhaupt nur dépoutller und mouiller vor. Nur bei } scheint 
Umlaut die Regel zu sein; (vgl. die Beispiele unten) RAMBEAUS 
Erklarung |. c., p., 166 dass 7# in FILIUS, MILIA=? (lang) war, 
aber in consitLium kurz, und dass 7 sich zu ef entwickelte, und 
dass mi/ und exi/ gelehrte Formen seien, und deshalb der Unter- 
schied, ist kaum geniigend. conset/ ist auch gelehrt; dies zeigt schon 
das Fortbestehen des m, und 1 gab gewohnlich 7; vgl. TiL1IA> “le, 


10 Der Widerspruch bei Koscuwrrz, der ef im Rot. und Cart. setzt, (p. 38) und nachher 
(p- 54) doch of von ¢/ durch “7 ableitet ist schon von RAMBEAU I. c., p. 168 bemerkt worden. 

11 Hierher gehiren auch Neufrz, etrille, nombril, chenille, cheville, connit, 

12 Irgendwo habe ich die Erk] rung gesehen, dass merveil/e durch eine Verschmelzung 
der beiden Wirter MIRABILIA und MIRACULA enstanden sei. Ich wage nicht tiber dieselbe 
zu urtheilen. 
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VOLATILIA> volil/e, MILIA hatte wohl auch %. consiLium bleibt eine 
eigens zu erklarende Ausnahme. 

Das PIKARDISCHE verhialt sich anders als das NORMANNISCHE. 
Hier war der Vokal vor =e. Dies zeigt sich daraus dass ei/ nicht zu 
oil wurde, und hier stehen die Bemerkungen NEuMANNs tiber ale 
und ee ‘Lautlehre’ 1. c., p. 30 (die ja iiberhaupt auf PIKARDISCHE 
Urkunden gegriindet sind) in voller Kraft. consot/ zeigt die einzige 
unregelmassige Form; aber man wird wohl kaum von diesem einen 
Worte Schliisse ziehen diirfen. So finden sich auch bei RAYNAuD, 
Bibl. d. léc. d. chartes xxxvii, p. 23, consei/ und wet/, wo, wie er sagt 
e+/gemeint ist. In denselben Urkunden ist o7 ‘‘dans tout son épa- 
nouissement”’ p.31, und ebenda findet man auch conseil/, consel,conce/l, 
consell, ja sogar p. 30 consie/, siegneur, siegnouric. So auch im CHEv. 
ii esp. steht nur ¢7, nie consot/,; vg]. FORSTER, Ausg., p. xxxix. consei/ 
kommt in unseren Texten nicht im Reime vor; v. HAMEL schreibt 
immer o7, bei MAYER steht nur e7. Auch zeigen die flectierten For- 
men dieses Wortes die verschiedenartigsten Entwickelungen. Sonst 
steht immer e7, im Auc. Nic. und ANIEL sogar eA(/e). MAYER schreibt 
parailles 263-3; aparailles 263-6, im Reim mit ef; dieselben werden 
aber mit Recht von v. HAMEL zu fareilles, rapareilles verbessert. 
Mis. 261-11 verbessert er seei//ans zu seelans (so auch see/ans CAR. 
236-8 ;) und giebt im Glossar als Etymologie *sITIM+ELLARE. seet//ans 
scheint mir jedoch die bessere Form, kommt aber auch nicht, wie 
MAYER will, von einem *sITILLARE sondern *SITICULARE (eine ahn- 
liche Bildung wie f/amet//ous), vgl. seeid/os in der Resp. und sedeil/os 
im BRANDAN. Die Varianten zeigen soot//ans, seeilla(s)ns, seilians, 
seellans. Ein weiterer Beweis, dass in diesem Dialekte ¢ (spiater ¢) 
gesprochen wurde, liegt in den Reimen pareille: bielle 4215, vier- 
metlle: damoisielle 2087 im RICH. L. BIAUS, citiert von KNAUER l. c. 
p. 6. Im NEUPIKARDISCHEN wird ¢ gesprochen; vgl. sé/2y (sodei/), 
konsey (consetl), parey (pareil) ouérey (oreille). 

Im WALLONISCHEN sollte nach CLOETTA ei zu oi werden. Da sich 
nun oi vor 7 nicht vorfindet, so schliesst er, wie folgt: ‘* Da man 
consetlle und conse/ nebeneinander findet, so méchte man beinahe 
zu dem Schlusse kommen, dass , hier blieb. Dagegen streitet aber 
folgendes. Der acc. soloz P. Mor. 389 b, lasst uns auf einen nom. 
soloil schliessen, und vot/ier deutet auf den regelmassigen Wechsel 
(ei> 07) in der betonten Silbe. Ein Diphthong kann in diesem Dialect 
leicht seinen zweiten Bestandtheil verlieren, und so steht conse//e fiir 
conseille. p. 59. 7 nach ¢ bewirkt halbe Hemmung, i. e. e¢ ging bis 
zu 61 (er schreibt dafiir gz) und blieb da stehen. Der Dialect der kein 
Zeichen fiir 67 hatte, schrieb e7, und sprach so/oz und solez beide 
soloz.”’ Auf der anderen Seite kommen jedoch die folgenden Punkte 
in Betracht. so/ei?7 macht auch im NEUWALLONISCHEN eine Aus- 
nahme. HorninG,13 Z. f. R. Ph. ix, p. 484 citiert cugrbey,’ orey,’ 
botey’ aber so/o und sagt, dasselbe werde wohl auf *soLucuLus statt 
*SOLICULUS beruhen. Diese Vermuthung HorninGs trifft wohl 





13 vgl. auch Hornine, Z./. R, PA, xii, p. 258. 
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sicher das Richtige. Im GrrEG. kommt so/ei/h einmal vor gegen 
soloilh 8 Mal. Im Sermo. Sap. ist so/ei/h jedoch das Gewohnliche 
(5 Mal), sodeiZh nur einmal. sodoz 389-b, neben so/ez 439-d, ist zwar 
befremdend; jedenfalls ist es jedoch gewagt auf dieses Wort hin die 
Aussprache des Dialektes bestimmen zu wollen. Die Form voz/ier 
kann auf LOTHRINGISCHEM Ejinflusse beruhen; denn wenn auch diese 
Schreibweise fiir 7 in dem Dialekte méglich ist, so steht sie doch 
ziemlich allein. Im Grec. kommt voz/ier nur einmal vor, daneben 
stehen vei/hier und ve/hier. In allen Formen dieses Wortes steht 
immer t/h oder 7A. Betont findet sich im GREG. e/A nur einmal (con- 
seth); unbetont 7 Mal. Gewdhnlich steht e774.14 Die Frage ist hier 
diesselbe wie bei ati. Wenn P. Mor. und Gree. (vgl. jedoch hierzu 
CLoeTTA, I. c., p. 43.) denselben Dialekt reprasentieren, so muss bei 
der verschiedenen Orthographie dieselbe Aussprache gemeint sein. 
Auch in den CHARTES LIEGEOISES, herausg. von WILMOTTE, Hom. 
xvii, pp. 568-587 finden sich beide Schreibweisen. conse/h 1236,'5 
consetlh 1248(a), 1248(b), 1263, 1265, 1269, 1276(c) zwei Mal; conseilhiet 
1292. a+/ war doch wohl sicher al, und da im NEUWALLONISCHEN 
ic’/ regelmassig ev’ gegeben hat, (vgl. HORNING oben,) so muss man 
hier e/ (spaten ¢7) als Aussprache annehmen. Die Orthographie des 
P. Mor. wenigstens scheint ganz klar. Hatte der Schreiber é7 oder 
gar 67 gesprochen, so hatte er nicht so regelmassig e// oder e/h ge- 
schrieben. Dasselbe gilt auch vom Jos. Ausser so/ot/h finden sich 
noch: chamoi/h und die Formen von VIGILARE immer mit o7.—Auch 
hier wird man wohl siidlicheren Einfluss annehmen miissen. 

Noch viel dunkler steht die Sache im LoTHRINGISCHEN. Wir 
betrachten zuniichst die Beispiele. BERN. hat o7 in comsoi/, apparot- 
Het, soloil, orcilles, ei in merveilles), soleil, merveillent, ai in ap pja- 
raillet, apparaille(s), vailles, botaille, sommaillet, also regellos. DIAL. 
hat ein conse/, aparellent, aparellet, ei in conseil, conseille, coseil, at 
in vaile, vailles, a in aparalle; Yz. immer of. Nach APFELSTEDT 1. 
c., § 68 -hat, der Lorn. Ps. e¢ und o7, VEG. of und at, G. d. M. of. 
Chronologischen Unterschied in der Entwickelung der einzelnen 
WoOrter auch in demselben Dialekte kann man nicht in Abrede 
stellen, wohl! aber ein 4 ode 5-faches Endresultat. Es folgt also dass 
entweder diese verschiedenen Schreibweisen in diesem Dialekte den- 
selben Laut bezeichnen, oder die verschiedenen Stadien im Entwi- 
ckelungsgange darstellen. Eine allen Anforderungen geniigende 
Antwort wird erst gegeben werden kOnnen, wenn die Entwickelung 
von ei zu o7 endgiiltig erkart ist. Meines Wissens der letzte, der diese 
Frage ausfiihrlich bespricht, ist RosSMANN, ‘ Franzésisches o7,’ Rom. 
Forsch. 1, pp. 157 et seq. Derselbe schliesst sich der Theorie Li- 
CKING’s an, Mundarten, p. 204, dass e/ durch ai zu of ging und griindet 
seine Ansicht auf Beispiele wie vaz//es im DIAL. und dofai//e im BERN. 

14 Als interessanten Zufall hebe ich.hervor Grac. 104-15, wo merveithier im folgender 
Weise abgetheilt ist: #erve- folio 100 -i/hier folio 101 r. Als ob der Schreiber die Aus- 
sprache hitte andeutca wollen, 


15 Die Zahlen becdleuten das Datum der Urkunde. 
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Einer der Hauptpunkte in dieser Ltckinc’schen Theorie ist dass 
-auz in demselben Texte neben -o7/ steht. Dies kommt in unseren 
if Texten aber nur im CLiGes vor. Jos hat et/h (neben o#/h), -e/z 
if (chamotlh-chamoz),; BERN. -otl, -eil, -ail, -olz; Diav. keine Belege ; 
Yz. -oil-az. In anderen Texten, wo e7 nicht zu o7 wird, findet sich 
i z. B. orteil—soumax Avuc. Nic.; solei/—solaus Car. Es gehoéren 
vielmehr -ei/s -aus, -eilh -elz, -oil -olz -oz zusammen.*6 Gegen die 
Theorie RossMANN’Ss spricht aber auch noch folgendes. Es ist kaum 
anzunehmen, dass ai noch fallender Diphthong war, als e¢ schon ai 
geworden war im xiiten Jahrh., und warum hat dieses jiingere az 
nicht das 4ltere in seiner Entwickelung zu oz mit fortgezogen. 
ROSSMANN setzt als Grund die rasche Entwickelung des e7 durch az 
zuot. Hiermit ist aber die Schwierigkeit nicht hinweggeraumt. Als 
@i zu gt wurde, ware ei durch ¢f>ai>ot gegangen. Hier hatten wir 
also zwei Entwickelungen desselben Lautes in entgegengesetzten 
Richtungen. Diese Entwickelung ging auch gar nicht so schnell vor 
sich. Sie fing im xten Jahrh. in unbetonter Silbe an, und war im 
xiiten Jahrh. bei of angelangt. Die Bemerkung I. c., p. 160, dass der 
DIAL. in derselben Mundart wie BERN. Jos. GREG. geschrieben sei, 
ist wohl auch nicht wortlich zu nehmen. Schon die Orthographie ¢A 
fiir 7spricht dagegen. ROSSMANN griindet seine Schlussfolgerungen 
namentlich auf den D1Av., den er mit BOUCHERIE gern als dem xii 
Jahrh. angehdrig betrachten moéchte. Dieser Text gehért aber 
wohl sicher in eine spatere Zeit; vgl. FOrsTER, Z. /. R. Ph. i, p. 397, 
Sucuikr, idid., p. 556. Damit verlieren aber viele der von ihm citier- 
ten Beispiele ihre Beweiskraft. BERN. gehort friihestens ins xiii 
Jahrh., also in die Zeit, wo nach ROSsMANNs eigenen Angaben der 
; Accent anfing zwischen ¢¢g und g¢ zu schwanken. Auf diese Weise 
f erklare ich mir die verschiedenen Schreibweisen. Consoi/ bedeutet 
cons§el, und merveille und vailles erklaren sich aus og, wo das unbe- 
tonte Element gefallen war, und ei und az beide ¢ bedeuten. Im 
ia} D1A-. der also noch spater geschrieben wurde, findet sich kein of 
mehr, und ¢ wird ¢, e#, ai geschrieben. In anderen noch spateren 
Texten, wie Lorn. Ps., VEG., G.d.M., bestand die Schwankung 
zwischen ge und 9¢ entweder noch langer, oder die alte Schreibart 
gewann wieder die Oberhand. Dieses Verhditniss bestand gewiss 
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wohl im Yz. wo sich nur o7 findet; der Reim vai//e: consotlle spricht 
sicher wenigstens fiir die Aussprache of. Auf diese Weise erklart es 
sich auch warum im D1At. kein of vor /steht. Es wurde eben (o)¢ 
gesprochen. In anderen Stellungen findet sich jedoch auch o7. vgl. 
if ROSSMANN lI. c., p. 160. Damit sind aber nech nicht alle Schwie- 
! i rigkeiten aus dem Wege gehoben.—Wie sind die Beispiele 








bit 16 Ueber die flectierten Formen vgl. unten ausftihriich.—Ein anderer Punkt Ltcx- 
{ j mncs und Rossmanns, dass die Reihe ¢/ > ai> oi durch die Entwickelung des ¢7 vor Nasa- 
len bewiesen werde, wo ai die Zwischenstufe sein miisse, da vor denselben immer ein dlterer 











4 Lautbestand bestehen bleibe, wird von G. Paris, Rom. xi, pp. 604 ff. kurz besprochen. 
( Hi Derselbe dringt darauf “‘qu’i! faut tenir absolument apart des autres le cas of une voyelle 
Ht ou diphthongue précéde une consonne nasale,”’ 
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im Dirac. welche nur o oder a7 zeigen zu verstehen? Es 
scheint mir dass diese auf dieselbe Weise wie die neulothringischen 
Formen zu erklaren sind; ¢ wurde offner zu a, und endlich @. Bei- 
spiele bei HORN1ING," ‘Grenzdialekte,’ § 47. ff. Die neulothringischen 
Formen stehen mit dem ebengesagten vollig im Einklang. Bei Hor- 
NING, I. c., § 53 finden sich die folgenden Beispiele: so/ei/=s’/a, 
s'ray, Slo, 8°15; bouteille=botay’, botay’, botoy’, botoy’; corbeille= 
curbay’; c’nay’ (COLICULA): cumay’ (CORNICULA), conoy’, gernay’ ; 
senay’ (Riickgrat) ; AURICULA (§ 126)=aray’, aray’, aroy’, oroy, eray’, 
eray’, ergy’. Orgy,’ ceney’, botgy,’ schreibt er § 53 schriftfranzési- 
schem Ejinflusse zu. Von diesen Formen ergiebt sich, dass das Altere 
¢ sich zu @ veranderte, welches noch spater sogar zu @ wurde. 

Im Dialekt der CHAMPAGNE ist die Frage leichter zu lésen. Hier 
wurde jedes betonte ez vor 7 zu oi, welches jedoch nur mit sich selbst 
reimt; g+/7 war ue geworden. Somit war zur Zeit des Ciicrs 4 
durch ¢7 bei 67 oder ¢7 angelangt, welches als Ausspache anzunehmen 
ist.19 Diese Entwickelung fand im Dialekt des ILE DE FRANCE nicht 
statt; vgl. Beispiele bei METzKE, I. c., p. 62. Da wurde eZ ge- 
sprochen. 

In der unbetonten Silbe liegt die Sache viel einfacher. Es blieb ¢ 
gewOohnlich. Dies lasst sich natiirlich nicht direct beweisen aber in 
den Dialekten wo in betonter Silbe e7 zu oz wurde, bleibt es scheinbar 
in unbetonter Silbe. Hiatte hier der Diphthong ¢7 bestanden, so 
wiirde man oz um so mehr erwarten, da ¢ zu of zuerst in unbetonter 
Silbe wurde; vg]. WEIGELT, Z. f. R. PA. xi, p. 105. Im NoRMAN- 
NISCHEN wird gewOohnlich e geschrieben. In aparat/liez etc. in den 
Q. L. D. R. haben wir einen scheinbaren Wechsel von ¢>a (oder ez zu 
ai), welcher aber durch Assimilation veranlasst worden ist; vgl. 
SCHUMANN lI. c., p. 31. Die Form mit ¢ findet sich daneben. Im 
PIKARDISCHEN steht neben ¢ auch 7 vor 72. Im WALLONISCHEN 
wurde ¢7 gesprochen, welches sich auch zu é? verwischen konnte. 
Geschrieben wird ez/h, e/h, und i/h4. Die Formen von viGILaRE 
bieten Schwierigkeiten hier sowohl wie im LOTHRINGISCHEN. Die 
Belege sind oben gegeben ; eine Erklarung weiss ich nicht zu finden. 
Sollten neben den regelmassigen Formen mit 7? andere mit gewdhn- 
lichem / bestanden haben? Die Orthographie scheint dafiir zu 
sprechen. Dann wiirde Jos. vot/hiez etc. sein of durch Anlehnung 
an esvoiliez haben. Im LoTHRINGISCHEN wurde zuerst ¢7 ge- 
sprochen, welches jedoch bald i2 wurde. Geschrieben wird ell, el, ill, 
i7. Yz. hat gewohnlich o7//, wohl durch Einfluss der betonten Silbe. 








17 aparalle D1at, xxxv-6 bietet dieselbe Schwiergkeit wie datalle u. . w., “vgl. oben. 
Wenn wir es mit streng lothringischer Entwickelung zu thun haben, so sollte man fiir 
a+? -¢7 als Aussprache erwarten. 

18 Horntnc selbst nimmt an I. c, 3 70 dass die Formen mit o die lteren scien. Die entge- 
gengesetzte Ansicht ist jedoch auch miiglich, o ffir of im Bern, erklirt sich eben dadurch 
dass zur Zeit der Abfassung desselben der Accent im Schwanken begriffen war. 

19 Einen weiteren Beweis, dass ¢/ durch ¢7 zu 02 (67) wurde, sehe ich in Formen wie 
Yz. moillour wo von einem meilleur ausgegangen werden muss. 
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Man kénnte jedoch auch an die regelmassige Entwickelung von ¢7 zu 
ot in unbetonter Silbe denken; daftir spricht namentlich die Veran- 
derung von mgi//our zu moillour. Dies wiirde in diesem Texte auf 
friihere Aussprache ¢7 in unbetonter Silbe schliessen lassen. In der 
CHAMPANGE bleibt é. 

Die nebentonige Silbe verhialt sich in der Regel wie die unbetonte. 
Analogischer Einfluss macht sich jedoch stark geltend, sodass bald 
der Vokal der betonten, bald der der unbetonten Silbe erscheint. 
Verschleifung zu 7 findet sich jedoch nie, wenn die nebentonige Silbe 
auch die erste Silbe des Wortes ist. 

Résumé. Aus dem Obigen ergiebt sich fiir die einzelnen Dialecte 
folgende Aussprache : 

BETONT: NORMANNISCH -éi7; PIKARDISCH -el; WALLONISCH -el; 
LOTHRINGISCH -e/ (->o0¢/); CHAMPAGNE -$i/ (oder- -$il). 

i UNBETONT: ¢ bleibt (NORMANNISCH) oder wird zu 7 erdriickt. 
4b (PIKARDISCH, WALLONISCH, LOTHRINGISCH). 
D. i+. 

AELT. DENK. FR. D. VAL: peril verso 1-26; Pass: fillies 261. 

NoRMANNISCH. AL: filie 8-e; = u. s. w. fil 3-¢; 6-c; u. s. w. 

Reimp: fil 5e; milie 6e. 

Rot.—1 betont: Marsilies 7; etc.; milie 13; 410; etc.; seignurill 
151; Sezilie 200; Basilie 209; gentill 377; nobilie 1123; exill 1862; 
Peril 2394; gentil 2599; fille 2744; avrill 3503 ;—2 webentonig : milliers 
109; 1417; 2072; fillastre 743 ;—3 unbetont: Rossillun 797; Russillun 
1896; 2189. 

CHARL.—1 befont: milie 96; 99; 267; 272; 336; gentil 380; 755; 
fille 402; 486; u.s. w.—2 nebentonig: miliu 349; Guillelme(s) 506; 
739; 744- 

O. Ps.—1 betont: fille(s) 9-14; 44-10; remasilles 16-16; 20-12; 36-39; 
gresille 17-14; 77-52; 104-30; exillet 36-8; volatilie 49-12; (aisil 68-28 ; 
(*acidium for acetum) 7?) tille 73-7; narilles 113-14; fil 77-8 oft; ruil 

77-51; peril 108-12; 139-5; costil p. 249-11; u. s. w.—2 nebentonig - 
tu milliu 21-15-23; 22-4, etc.; milliers 67-18; 83-10; u. s. w.—3 umbetont: 

i| grundillowent 40-8. 

Pah Q. L. D. R.—1 betont: filles 4-5; 52-9; milie 14-8; 15-14; etc.; peril 
i 73-16; 127-11; eissil 172-5; lentilles 185-4; buille 198-16; volille 240-2; 
pi | curtil 330-2; lilies 253-12; 254-15; 257-10; remasilles 421-3; 435-15; 
u. Ss. w.—2 nebentonig: milliers 112-3; 186-4; 216-12; 327-9; milleu 
255-17 ;—3 unbetont: argilluse 257-1. 

PIKARDDISCH. Muis.—1 defont: peril 11-1; soutil 11-2; fil 11-4; 
122-7; etc.; gentil 11-5; 105-12; vil 11-9; 149-7; cortil 11-12; fille(s) 
39-6; etc.; (evangile 41-1; 52-1; 89-6; (evangille bei Mayer); nobile 
41-2; (gelehrt von *nobilium . vgl. Rov. nobilie); pile 41-4-12; vile 
41-5 (=engl. vile); guile 41-9 (=engl. guile) (guille); goupille 121-1 
(gourpille); espille 121-2; semille 121-4; mille 121-5; aville 121-12; 
essil 179-9; 180-5; 273-4-12; (escil, eschil);—2 nebentonig: soutilleté 
135-10; empila 41-4; avilliés 263-5 ; esvilliés 263-12.—3 undbetont: gen- 
tilleche 11-6; essilliés 263-1 (escillies) perilliés 263-2. 
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Car.—1 betont: vil 4-10; 153-4; 193-7; semilles 21-3; fille(s) 21-6; 
51-5; 174-2; soutilles 21-7; goupilles 21-10; formilles 21-11; peril 
57-7; 59-7; 193-6; fil 110-4; fi//7 147-1-2; berchil 120-10; aisil 170-3; 
(7?) ostil 193-3; cortil 193-8; 219-3; 222-8; 226-2; essil 193-10; gentil 
193-11 ;—3 undbetont: perillouse 81-12; 223-1; avrillous 233-3 ; essillous 
233-10. 

Avuc. Nic.—1 deton?t: fille 2-35 etc.; sorcille 5-8; tille 24-21;—2 
nebentonig: fillole 2-31; 6-17; filole 4-4-12;—3 unbetont: oisellons 
20-24; 39-6; dansellon 39-31. 

ANIEL—2 nebentonig: avillie 397; avillier 426.—3 unbetont: essi- 
Ilte(s) 398; 410; essilier 425. 

WattoniscH. P. Mor.—t1 dbefont: ilh 32-a; 45-b; 54-a; 144-a; 
§53-a; il 34-a; 150-b; 153-d; 230-b; 234-d(2); (beide bedeuten il und 
ils); peril 34-c; 158-b; 212-b; 225-b; 466-d; filhe 97-b; 151-a; 182-a- 
1go-d; sobrecil 128-d; fil 186-d; gentil 207-d; cansil 312-a; vilhe 
547-c (=engl. vile).—2 nebentonig: milhier 292-d; milliers 323-a.—3 
unbetont: perillos(e) 112-d; 116-c; 125-d; 552;d; perillouse viii; xvi; 
perilhose 220-b; 249-a; estrilhir 118-a ; ensilhie 292-a. 

Pots. REL.—1 defont: fille 1-30; (filhe i-30); (cilh i-15; ii-11;) ilh 
(ii-g; 12;) iii-6; (iii-6-7 ;) iii-17-18; (iii-17-18;) iv-14; (iv-24;) vii-7-10; 
(vii-4;) viii-11-13-17; icilh v-20; (v-20;)—2 nebentonig: vilhas ii-10. 

GrEG.—1 betont: filh 8-11; 12-13; etc.; (cortil 112-22; 134-3; etc.;) 
filhe(s) 113-2; 153-19 etc.; perilh 130-17; 145-14; 192-5; 277-3-15; 
278-6-19; (bergil 155-12;) (ewangile 162-4; 216-8; 243-1; 254-5;) viles 
162-18; 275-8; exil 193-6-14; 194-11; ostilhes 233-23; chansilh 237-14; 
remasilhes 257-15-18 ;—3 unbetont: (Keine Belege). 

Ser. Sap.—1 defont: filh 283-27; 284-5; etc.; ilh 286-26-31 ; 287-26; 
il 287-27; 288-16-32-35; etc.; oilh (=oui) 286-36; 295-42; vilhe 292-30- 
32; exilh 296-42 ;—3 unbetont: exiliez 297-6. 

Jos.—1 detont: filhes 441-21; (etc. 5 Mal.) filh 443-4; (etc. 22 Mal.) 
porvilh 449-25; fil 498-14; exilh 453-21; 461-2-8 ; 464-18; 465-5; 493-17 ; 
exil 464-15; 470-9; 493-24; (suptil 487-21-33 ; 488-3 ;) scancilhent 475-28; 
vilhes 478-8; 490-13; vil 491-21; lentilhe 517-16;—2 nebentonig: mi- 
lhiers 495-8(2) ;—3 uaSetont: scancelhievent 475-26. 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.—1 befont: fil 1-4-12; etc.; peril 1-10; 19; 
etc.; exil 1-18; 40-20; etc.; uuerpille 8-4-5; gentil 21-7-8; perillent 
23-39; fille(s) 57-33; 97-1; etc.; (enfantil 67-12; 68-14-16-39 ; 79-6 ;)—2 
nebentonig: millier(s) 9-38; 26-8; 37-2; 151-26(2)-27; perillousement 
18-27; aviliet 41-25 ;—3 unbetont: perillous(e) 14-22; 87-5-17-18; 129-9; 
157-32-34; perillouses 154-28; exillieie 21-10; essilie 21-31; exilliez 
21-41; 40-21; afflavilliet 89-30; nouuillon 109-10; raspillous 149-10; 
exilliet 153-14; (puntellon 9-19 hat wohl kein 2.) 

DraL.—1 detont: peril iv-14; ix-19; x-4; xxxi-23; xxxiv-15; ill 
v-10-13; essil vi-9(3)-10;—3 undbetont: periliz ii-2; aflavilliez vi-14; 
aflevillant xxxiii-6 ; aperiliz xxxiii-11. 

Yz.—betont: vil 24; 621; 1550; 1752; perille 163; (guile 164; 2474 ;) 
fil 351 ; 1823; etc.; peril 409; 706; vulpil xiii; 727; etc.; vulpille xxxx ; 
2015; etc.;—2 mebentonig: vilouse 1126; piler 2521 (wahrscheinlich 
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piller; die Bedeutung ist jedoch nicht sicher; vgl. FOrster, ‘Ausg.’ 
v. 2521 Anm.)—3 unbetont: perillous 190; 484; 1431; 1735; perilliez 
399; 2811; perillie 552; vulpillaz 733; essilliez 2812; exilliez 3157; 
gentillesce 3462. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.—1 befont: fil 98; 323; etc.; peril 269; 2414; 
etc.; avril 270; (vil 1006; etc.;) essil 1080; 5228; 6575; (sotil 1155;) 
(mile 1632; 6685 ;) (vile 4727; etc.;) fille 2654; 2658; etc.; aville 2672; 

7; 2714; jantil 5661 ;—2 nebentonig: millier 6018; avilla 6336 ;—3 
unbetont: gentillece 204; perilleus 1833; greilliez 6013; greillier 6017. 

In allen diesen Listen finden sich natiirlich auch unsichere Beispiele, 
wo heute kein / besteht, und wo man nur wegen Analogie dasselbe 
erwarten sollte ; die unsicheren WO6rter stehen in Klammern. 

Hier ist die Aussprache in allen Dialekten 77, Umlaut zeigt sich 
in milie CHARL. 96; remasilles O. Ps. 16-16; exill ROL. 1862; exillet 
O. Ps. 36-8; fille O. Ps. 73-7; volille Q. L. D. R. 240-2; butlle Q. L. D.R. 
198-16; sorcille Auc. Nic. 5-8; sobrecil P. Mor. 128-d; scancilhent 
475-28, (vgl. scancelhieuent 475-26, unbetont) ; i74 P. Mor. 32-a; cilh 
Poks. REL. (I-15); tet/h v-20; ostilhes GREG. 233-23. Ich gebe von 
jedem Worte nur ein Beispiel. 

Ein vorhergehendes 7 konnte ein 7 gerade so gut mouillieren, wie 
ein folgendes 7 purum. Dies geschah in folgenden Wortern.2° Rov. 
seignurill 151; gentill 377; (gentil 2599); avrill 3505; CHARL. gentil 
380; 785; O. Ps. costil p. 249-11; Q. L. D. R. (vgl. Austilz 44-17; 
barilz 177-15 ;) MIs. Soutil 11-2; gentil 11-5; vil 11-9; (vgl. im Norm. 
vils, also kein 7) cortil 11-12; pile 41-4 (Lat pita, vgl. Port. pil/ha 
Diez ‘E. Wb.’ s. v.); vile 41-5; gutle 41-9; espille 121-2; (Lat. 
PILARE, nicht PILARE wie Diez. ‘E. Wb.’ s. v. oder PILEARE wie 
VAN HAMELS. v. PILARE scheint mir das richtige wegen des langen i.) 
aville 121-12; soutilleté 135-10; gentilleche 11-6; empila 41-4; avilliés 
263-5 ; esvilliés 263-12; Car. soutilles 21-7; berchil 120-10; ostil 193-3 - 
vil 193-7; cortil 193-8; gentil 193-11; avrillous 233-3; ANIEL avi/ié 
397; avillier 426; P. Mor. gentil 207-d; cansil 312-a; vilhe 547-c; 
Poés. REL. vilhas ii-1o; GREG. cortil 112-22; bergil 155-12; viles 
162-18; chansilh 273-14; S. Sap. vilhe 292-30; Jos. (suptil 487-21 ;) 
vilhes 478-8; vil 491-21; BERN. gentil 21-7; enfantil 67-12; aviliet 
41-25; affavilliet 89-30; Dia. affavilliez vi-14; affeviliant xxxiii-6 ; 
CuIG. avril 270; (vil 1011 ;) (soti 1155 ;) aville 2672; (vile 4727 ;) (guile 
4728); jantil 5661 ; gentillece 204; avilla 6336. 





20 Der Unbestimmtheit einiger Wirter wegen gebe ich hier die Beispiele alle. Die 
Mouillierung in einigen Wirtern bleibt unbestimmt, in anderen wird sie nur durch andere 
Formen desselben Stammes bewiesen. Gerade in diesen Wértern muss 7 sich sehr lange 
gehalten haben. Noch ParsGrave und Beza geben als einzige Ausnahme der Wirter in 
-ille nur ville, Baza sagt: “ Excipe dictionem unicam ville pro ure, in qua sonat / singu- 
lare, sic scripta, ut a foeminino adjectivo wile (vitis) discernatur.” 7 scheint zu jener 
Zeit noch bestanden zu haben in tranguille, scille, squille, imbecile, codicille, argile, 
gille, idylle, pupile, sibile, ville, mille, vacile, oscille, distile, scintille, Achille, Lille, 
Perille, Andere Wirter in -ille, wo 2 mit 7 wechselt, finden sich ibid. bei Tuvror, ‘De la 
Prononciation Frangaise,’ ii, p. 305 ff. : 
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Es ist natiirlich die Frage, wie lange sich 7 im Auslaut?: erhalten 
hat. Dieselbe wird sich schwer entscheiden lassen, da mit Ausnahme 
von #2, die Wérter nur mit sich selbst reimen. Doch scheint nach a, 7 
sich in allen unseren Texten erhalten zu haben.  Fiir e+? vgl. Auc. 
Nic. viel 1-2; fiir e+7 Auc. Nié. consel 7-5; GREG. conselh 123-12 
neben conseil 174-2; DIAL. consel v-1 neben con)seil xii-4; XXXiv-17; 
fiir ot+7 die Beispiele in Mis. Car. Auc. Nic. ANIEL, und CLIGEs, 
vuel, orguel, duel, dol, uel, etc. Nur muss nicht _ vergessen werden, 
dass in denselben Fallen im Inlaut da Z/ fiir 7 geschrieben wird. 
Forster, CiiG. p. Ixxi halt, dass in jenem Texte 7 im Auslaut die 
Mouiilierung verloren hat, und verweist auf Brza p. 63, dcr mir nicht 
zur Hand ist. Bei i+7 lasst sich die Entwickelung in etwas verfolgen. 
Im Rou. stand sicher noch 7, Im Cuart. ist die Sache schon fraglich, 
doch wird woh! noch Mouillierung anzunehmen sein; aber fiir den 
O. Ps. und die Q. L. D. R .wird sich die Sache kaum entscheiden lassen. 
Im Mis. haben wir den Reim peri/: soutil: fil: gentil: vil: cortil 
xi, CAR. ostil: peril: vil; cortil: essil: gentil cxciii, die aber kaum 
etwas beweisen, da m. E. alle diese Worter 7? haben kénnen; souéi- 
les Can. 21-7 zeigt dass i ein 7 hervorrufen konnte, und die Form fill 
Car. 147-2 scheint auf 7 zu deuten. Im P. Mor. ist i7 schon im 
Schwanken begriffen; 7/7: niZ: peril: mil 34. Im letztgenannten 
Worte bestand wohl nie ein Z Im Gres. ergiebt sich dasselbe 
Resultat aus Formen wie fi/A und evil, S. Sap. i/h und 7/, Jon. exilh 
und e27/. Im BERN. und DIAL. lasst sich auch keine bestimme Ant- 
wort geben, da es ya keine Assonanzen giebt. Dagegen herrscht kein 
Zweifel dass im CuiGEs #7 zu i/ geworden ist; vgl. 269, 323, 503, 1079, 
2971, 522, etc.; fi/: il, il: essil etc. 

Mille scheint die Mouillierung lange behalten zu haben. Im Nor- 
MANNISCHEN findet sich bis in die spateste Zeit nur milie. Dagegen 
ist sicher das / mouiliiert in m7zZ/e Mis. 121-5 im Reime mit goupt/le: 
orilie. 

In miliu22 Cuaru. O. Ps., milleu Q. L. p. R. entstand 7 theils aus 
vorhergehenlem 3, theils aus folgendem 7 (¢). In PERic’LUM war 7 
lang, deshalb feriZ. Im Avc. Nic. haben ofse/dox und danselion aus 
mir unbekannten Griinden 7, 

Im WALLONISCHEN sind besonders die Formen des Pronomens 
ilh (=ils und i7) sowie cilh, icilh, oilh, (=out) zu beachten. Diesel- 
ben finden sich auch in Menge in den von WiLmMottTE fom. xvii p. 568 
et seq. abgedruckten Urkunden; vgl. st/h (=si i/) 1237; cilh 1241; 
quilh (=qu' tl) 1263; kilh 1291, etc.; ja sogar #/he 1277 (=i//a); analo- 
gische Bildung zu t/h? vgl. ci//e BERN. 165-19. Unsere Texte schreiben 
Seldes ith und id. NEUMANN Z. fh R. Ph. viii, p. a4 erklart diesel- 


atin Solio nach 7 muss Staieien zwischen 7 und Z pyran bestanden haben, a die 
Aussprache der Grammatiker des 16 Jhs. bei Tuuror, I. c., ii p, 193 ff. 

22 Liesse sich dass 7 in Ziew wohl auf diese Weise erkliren? Man sprach mileu, und 
deshalb aus Analogie auch (/i)eu, wo sich, da es ja im Franz sischen kein anlautendes ? 
giebt, ¢ zu /i vereinfachte, Firstar, Cuev.ii esp. p. xli schreibt das / dem Einflusse des / 
zu. vgl. jedoch Z,/. R. Ph. xiii p. 543. 
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ben als Satzdoppelformen. ILLi cons. >e/, ILLI voc. >i/hk, und das 
franzésische 7/7 ist dann aus einer Mischung dieser beiden Formen 
hervorgegangen. Er bezeichnet dieselben jedoch als nur im PrRo- 
VENZALISCHEN vorkommend. 

ile (INSULA) wird wohl nie 7 gehabt haben. O. Ps. hat t//es 71-15; 
96-1 ; doch findet sich dort auch dru//e 25-25, wo also // aus s/ hervor- 
gegangen ist. Doch ist die Sache damit noch nicht abgemacht. s/ 
wurde nicht so ohne Weiteres zu Z/, sondern es trat ein d zwischen s 
und Zein, dann fiel s, und d/ wurde zu //. vgl. Q. L. D. R. vadlez 65-14; 
medlez 279-8; *id/e fiir INSULA existiert aber meines Wissens nicht. 
Vielleicht is die d Epenthese zwischen s und / anglonormannisches 
Merkmal. Sonst findet sich Q. L. D. R. i//e 246-8; etc.; GREG. thle 
128-9 ; i//es 242-14, etc.; BERN. tlle 64-9 etc.; (vg!. entremellent 33-22.) 
Im ILE DE FRANCE hat sich s/ lange erhalten; is/e steht noch bei 
RUTEBEUF ; vgl. METZKE l. c. p. 84. 

Zum Schlusse seien dem Worte evdngile noch einige Bemerkun- 
gen gewidmet. Dialektisch scheint dasselbe 7 gehabt zu haben. 
Dafiir scheint wenigstens Mis. 41-4 zu sprechen, doch lasst sich dies 
nicht bestimmt beweisen. Die Reime da sind evangile: nobile: pile 
(lat. pila) vile: guile: pile (von piler). MAvER schreibt evangi//e und 
guille; 7 kann in nobile (von NoBILIUM vgl. ROL. nobilie) bestanden 
haben, so wie in vi/e (vgl. P. Mor. vi/he). Sonst zeigt dieses Wort die 
’ gewohnliche neufranzésische Form. 

Die unbetonte Silbe giebt zu keinerlei Bemerkungen Anlass. 


E. 947. 

AELT. Denk. Pass: collit 468. 

NORMANNISCH. AL.—1 befont: voil 3-e ; revoil 38-c; moilent 54-b; 
oil 88-a ; voillent 116-d; 120-b. 

Reimp.—1 defont: orgoil 17-a; 43-e; 50-c; voillet 34-e; voil 129-b; 
—2 nebentonig: orgoillosement 17-c; recoilli 22-e;—3 undbetont: 
orgoillos(e) 23-c ; 63-b. 

_Rov.—1 defont: orguill 228; 313; (g Mal); orguil 578; voeill 330; 
492; (12 Mal); voeillet 1244; 1419; 2168; 2220; voeillent 1626; oil 
1991; 2011; voeille 2439; acoeillent 3967 ;—2 nebentonig : acuillit 689 ; 
recuillir 2965; recueillit 3210; coillit 3771;—3 uabetont: orguillus 
28; 474; 2135; 2211. , 

CHARL.—1 befont: voil 70; 161; (7 Mal) ;—2 nebentonig: acuillit 370. 

O. Ps.—1 betont: fuille 1-4; foilles 36-2; espuilles 67-13; 118-162; 
voilles to2-2; 118-31; cuillent 125-46; despoilles p. 237-9; oil 9-31; 
Io-5 ; (22 Mal); orguil 16-11; 35-12; 100-9; voiles 36-1; 36-8; vuiles 
36-7; voil 39-11; 72-24; 118-35 ;--nebentonig: voillez p.235-4; voilanz 
5-4; voilez 31-11; 94-7; (8 Mal) ;—3 unbdetont: orguillus 17-30; 88-4; 
(12 Mal); enorguillissent p. 245-40; enorguilist 9-23. 

Q. L. D. R.—1 betont: orguil 7-2; 65-2; voil 4-18; 41-7; (10 Mal); vuil 
143-2; 414-17; suil 17-15; 18-3 ; oil 36-8; 54-7 ; voille 84-11 ; vuille 86-13 ; 
383-1; duille 86-14; duil 123-10; fuille 254-15; vuillent 262-18 ;—2 ne- 
bentonig: fuilli 2-24; fuillées 2-26 ; fuillié(s) 295-6; 396-13; recuillerent 
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23-14; acuillit 74-11; voilled 78-9; 302-20; cuillid 82-4; 311-2; 360-8; 
acuillid 107-11; acuillirent 118-9; 324-17; cuillir 311-8; 389-7 ;—3 
unbetont: despuillez 76-11; despuillerent 119-8; orguillid 280-16; 
orgueilllus 300-2. 

PikarDIscH. Mis.—dcfont: vuel 6-5; 39-2; (14 Mal); voel 197-4; 
2i1i-1; 224-8; (veil, voil); fuelle 37-4 (foilles); 91-4 (fueille); vuelent 
39-6 (voelent); 158-6; orguel 77-7; 83-2; (21 Mal); (orgueil); escuel 
89-2 (escueil); uel 89-3; 96-3 (20 Mal) (ueil, oeil); fuel 89-5 (foil); recuel 
89-9 (requiel); suel 89-12 (sueil); orguelle g1-1 (orgueille) ; duelle g1-2 
(doille) ; vuelle 91-5(2) (voille) ; despuelle 91-9 (despoille) ; desorguelle 
gi-12 (desorgueille) ; toil 157-3; aoille 223-5 (von *ADOCULARE oder 
*ADOLEARE ; MAYER schreibt saoz//e) ;—2 nebentonig: cuellie 59-11 ; 
(coillie) ; orguellosele 97-11 (orguellousele) ;—3 wndefont: orguellous 
69-4; 79-1; (12 Mal) (orgueilleus) ; aoilier (*ADOCULARE) 102-3 (avillier) ; 
despoillier 102-8. 

Car.—-1 betont: voel 9-11; 18-7; (7 Mal); vuei 199-4; vueil 201-1 ; 
236-1; voelle 16-3; 126-4; orguel 37-4; 52-10; (11 Mal); uel 71-13; 
138-4-9; 220-4; duell 134-6, (vgl. duel 125-12=nfrz. deuil); vuelle 
242-1;—2 nebentonig: recuellir 54-11; moillier 227-8;—3 unbetont: 
orgillous 36-8 ; orguillous 177-11. 

Auc. Nic.—1 betont: voil 6-35-39; 10-53; veul 14-20; 21-10; voul 
40-17; foilles zo-3; fuelles 26-14; oiel 23-13;—2 nebentonig: acoilli 
19-3; foilli 1g-4-14; recoulli 41-14. 

ANIEL.—2 nebentonig : recuellie 27 ; escuellie 28; recuellir 29. 

WaALtoniscH. P. Mor.—1 defont: orgulh 4-b; orguilh 110-b; 
orguil 155-d; 204-d; 328-c; 525-b; vulh 11-c; 109-a; 113-a; 189-b; 
280-b ; 399-b; 551-a; vul 561-a; 564-a; orguillent vii ; orguelhet 113-c ; 
uelh 133-d; 500-a; vulhe 174-c; 425-a; vulhet 242-d; 266-c ;—3 unbe- 
font: orgillos(e) 112-b; p. 224-iv; orguilhos 144-b; 505-b; orguillos 
443-a; 469-a ; Orgillous p. 229-viii ; orgalhose 430-a. 

Pots REL.—1 dbefont: orguelh i-26 (i-26); vulh viii-21 ;—2 nebentonig : 
, conquelhir vi-7 (conkelhir vi-7). 

GreG.—1 dbefont: vuilhet 13-22; vuilh 14-13; vuelh 20-10; 30-11; 
33°19; 47-21; 89-7; 105-19; 157-23; 195-6; 217-13; 251-14; vuel 113-14; 
vuilhes 46-11; oelh 62-10-25; 149-11; 225-22; orguelh 85-16-24; 95-6; 
112-15; 118-17; 120-23; 132-22; 137-6; 252-6; molhet 232-19; 237-23; 
238-20;—2 nebentonig: voilhanz 21-21; 73-13; 104-2; 271-10; colhit 
30-2; 34-20; 63-11; 105-4; 164-10; 181-21; 186-9; 204-16; 208-8; colhie 
30-5; 149-23; colhies 186-14; coilhies 134-21; colhir 30-13-20; 186-12; 
coilhir 30-15; molhiet 31-2; 35-2; voilhiez 39-17; moilhievet 95-14; 
concolhiz 103-1; colhiz 103-22; 104-17; 105-6; orgailhousement 129-8; 
130-8; molhiez 146-13; molhie 175-19-20(2)-22; 176-3-7-8(2)-9-11(2)-13- 
14; concoilhie(s) 224-15; 236-24; concoilhir 232-15 ; concoilhons 237-4; 
concoilhit 242-6; concoilhiz 242-18; concoilhiez 243-10 ;—3 unbetont: 
Orgailhous(e) 22-1; 27-21; 53-18; 72-2; 85-11; 243-13-14; despoilhanz 
40-2; despoilhat 168-12; despoilhies 259-13; despolhiet 262-15. 

Serm. Sap.—t defonf: vuelhet 285-26; oelh 286-32; 293-22; orguelh 
287-22; 289-1; 291-23; 292-6; 293-1; 294-10; orguilh 292-33; vuilh 
287-30; vuelh 295-9 ;—2 nebentonig; recoilhoit 296-29-32. 
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Jos.—1 detont: vuilh 442-6; orguelh 446-9; 450-16; 453-19; 466-9; 
§0I-I ; §07-34(2)-37; 508-25; orguilh 446-34; 450-22; 451-1; 471-25; 
472-19; 473-1; 476-10; 498-22; 503-35; 507-29; 512-19; orguil 503-24; 
orguelhent 450-30; oelh 459-11; 480-20; oilh 516-17; 517-2-28 ;—2 
nebentonig: orguilhousement 472-2-10; orgailhousement 476-4-15; 
polhue 483-26;—3 unbetont: orgailhous(e) 451-20; 476-1-7; 497-28; 
§06-37 ; 507-1-3-7; §08-7; orgailhose 503-28; orguilhouse 472-15; con- 
coilhast 509-19. 

LoTHRINGISCH. BERN.—1 befont: orgoilles 2-26; orgoil 2-29-32 ; 
12-12; 35-12; 44-37; 71-40; 81-20; 88-2-29-36-38-39; 95-31; 123-17; 
158-11; 159-3; 173-34; orgoyl 4-1; 168-30-41; oyl 2-30; 29-30; 95-21; 
109-8; 166-27; oil 20-15-18; 21-26; voil 4-23; 19-32; 32-28; 44-35 ; 76-30; 
323-12; 143-13; 162-9; 178-13; voillent 5-27; 118-12; recoillet 14-26; 
voillet 26-37; 27-12; 32-15-31-32; §7-13 ; 83-25; 87-34; 117-37; 119-19-20; 
123-19-30(2); 136-16; 160-7; 169-1; despoilles 26-29; foille(s) 37-24; 
149-25; 163-9; foylles 174-10; orgoillet 72-13; soil 99-6; voilles 111-25 ; 
149-30; 163-40; toille 143-22; toilles 166-16 ;—2 nebentonig: racoillist 
60-10; recoilliz 127-29; recoillir 151-31; 167-26; recollir 167-34; de- 
spoillement 172-39; collir 177-39 ;—3 unbetont: orguillous 2-27 ; 3-35; 
4-1; 8-1-9; 12-10; 38-13; 43-18; 44-36; 45-2-3-5-6; 59-33; 72-15-17; 
75-15; 85-7; 136-16; 142-29; 147-31; 160-28; 169-14; despoillarent 
172-34; orguillousement 161-11; despoilliez 172-34; 173-15-16. 

DiaL.—1 defont: voil v-8-9-17; tollet viii-12; dollet ix-29; volles 
xiii-15 ; suilent xxiv-7; doil xxvii-7; oil xxxi-13; ouy xxxi-15; orguil 
XXxXii-19 ;—2 nebentonig: soillant vi-17;—3 unbetont: orguelous vi-3; 
orguilous xii-22; ergellit xxxii-21. 

Yz.—1 betont: cuil 16; soillent 118; 238; orguil 342; 1714; 2089; 
2329; 2331; 2339; 2691; orgoil 1754; voillent 389; 3381; voil 432; 
1220; 1245; 1327; 3547; vuil 516; 703; 873; 1192; 1515; 1534; 2603; 
2659; 2852; woil 2878; 2912; 2955; 3362; vuille 476; 729; 1523; 2132; 
voille 1211; vuilles 511; 1645; 2267; recuil 1963; toille 2822; toillent 
3300; Oil 3490 ;—2 nebentonig: toillit 457; vuillisse 487; malvoillance 
1592; coillir 1845; recoillit 2169; vuillis 2266; acuilli 3179 ;—3 unde- 
tont: orgoillousement 2279; despoillerent 2395; despoillies 2781; 
orguilloient 2946. ‘ 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.—1 defont; vuelle 77; 389; 1844; 3171; 6329; 
6343; 6427; voille 5285; acuelle 391; 3172; 6344; orguelle 392; due- 
llent 1877; vuellent 1878; acuellent 2400; moille 4294; soille 4865; 
toille 4866; fuelle(s) 6116 ; 6351; 6428; duelle 6330; sonst in vuel 19; 
orguel 458; oel 495; l’uel 698; duel 2071; suel 2289, etc.; eine grosse 
Anzahl von Fallen die alle 7 zu 7 verwandelt haben.—2 nebentonig : 
voilliez 357 ; anfoillue (*infoliuta) 6403. 

Im NORMANNISCHEN bleibt g vor 7 in der Regel; vgl. SuCHIER 
Reimp. p. xvi. Der Rov. ist eine bemerkenswerthe Ausnalime. 
Av. Rermp. CHARL. schreiben nur 9; auch ROL. hat den Diphthongen 
nicht in allen Fallen; of7 wird gewohnlich nur so geschrieben. Ich 
habe nur zwei Ausnahmen gefunden, wei/ und wi/z (=ui/z) und diese 
im Cams. Ps. bei SCHUMANN Il. c., p. 37; wi/ hatte fiir ui/—vilis 
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gehalten werden k6nnen. Mit Flexions s(z) steht of/z in oe Assonanz, 
ROL. 298, 3629. MULLER schreibt ce/z, die anderen Herausgeber 
oitlz; FORSTER, Rom. Stud. iii, p. 177, andert oe/z zu oeilz; die 
Aussprache war wohl oe/z,; vgl. RAMBEAU, |. c., p. 214, Anm. Im 
O. Ps. und den Q. L. D. R. wechseln # und 0, so auch im Allgemeinen 
im C. Ps., doch finden sich in letzterem Texte auch einige Fille mit 
diphthongierten 9. Der bemerkenswertheste ist despueit/les mit 
seinen Varianten despuilles und despoilles. Dieses Wort wird von 
FOrsTER in Rom. Stud. iii, p. 183 behandelt, ohne jedoch zu einer 
sicheren Erklarung der neufrz. Formen mit ou zu kommen. Er 
schreibt es entweder dem folgenden 7 zu, oder dem Grunde dass gi 
zu gu wurde, welches spater mit ovo zusammenfiel. BOHMER 
hingegen, Rom. Stud. iii p. 191 schreibt o# dem Triebe zur Aus- 
gleichung der Verbalformen zu; so auch RossMANN, Rom. Forsch. i, 
p. 155. Hierhin geh6ren auch die Formen von MOLIARE, neufrz. 
mouiller. Beispiele mit diphthongiertem g habe ich nicht gefunden; 
dasselbe muss friih zu 9 geworden sein; vgl. FORSTER CLIG. p. Ixiv. 

Wir sehen dass Umlaut hier nicht eintritt. Wie ist nun der Wechsel 
zwischen o# und wi zu erklaren? Dieses ui ist nicht ohne Weiteres 
mit #i in WOrtern wie mui¢ zusammenzustellen. Im letzteren Worte 
ist mit ForstTER Rom. Sti. iii, p. 180, die Zwischenstufe nuei¢ anzu- 
nehmen. Es scheint mir, dass die Vertiefung von g(2) zu 9(i) (zu ui) 
auf Einfluss des 7 zu schreiben ist. Beispiele mit wez finden sich 
nicht (in despuei//es im CAMB. Ps. gehért 7 zum //) und die 4lteren 
normannischen Denkmialer haben 07, spater wechseln o7 und ui ohne 
Zwischenstufe. In diesem Dialekt hat sich o(u) mit dem ¢ (dem 
Gleiter zum J) zu einem fallenden Diphthongen #7 verbunden, den 
auch HARSEIM l. c., p. 294 fiir den O. Ps. annimmt. Dieser Diph- 
thong ist durch die Schreibweise nicht besonders notiert, wird aber 
durch die flectierten Formen bewiesen. 

Im PICARDISCHEN wird g vor 7in der Regel zu we. Dass der Diph- 
thong steigend war, geht aus den flectierten Formen hervor; (vgl. 
unten). Im Auslaut seheint Z schon / geworden zu sein, wenig- 
stens nach der Orthographie bei vAN HAMEL. Er sagt dariiber p. 
exli: ‘‘Notre notation A la fin du mot n’est pas assez uniforme (par 
exemple uel, uell, ueil.’”” Im Auc. Nic. zeigt sich wenig Regelma- 
ssigkeit in der Orthographie. SuCHIER, Ausg. p. 59 behandelt diesen 
Punkt kurz, und sagt, o erscheine besonders vor c, 7, f, v, 7/2. Die 
Schreibweisen ‘oie/ (fiir oei/) veul (fiir vuel) und vou{ verdienen 
besonders hervorgehoben zu werden. Eine Verschiedenheit in der 
Aussprache wird wohl nicht zu Grunde liegen. 

Im WALLONISCHEN wird 9 vor 7 zu ue, gesprochen fe z. B. uelh 
orguelh, vgi. CLoETTA, 1. c., p. 68 und p. 250. In orgulh ist de- 
zweite Theil des Diphthongen, wie so oft im WALLONISCHEN, ge- 
fallen. Wie sind nun orgue/h und orgui/h nebeneinander zu erklaren ? 
Eine Form orguet/h findet sich nicht, und doch wird nach anderen 
Vokalen r gewohnlich i/h geschrieben. Ich stelle mir vor, dass 
tel wegen / zu 4i/7 wurde, und dass man die Schreibart uei/h ver- 
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Ae meiden wollte, weil dieselbe scheinbar einen Triphthongen xe 
| darstellt, und derselbe dem Dialekte fremd ist. #e7 wurde also 
uelh geschrieben, und éi7 konnte nicht anders ausgedriickt werden. 
Die Reduktion zu u/ kommt in unseren Texten nur im P. Mor. und 
den Pogs. REL. vor. CLOETTA, p. 65 setzt fiir ongu/h und orgui/l beide 
Mal orgt(e)? als Aussprache an. 

Im LOTHRINGISCHEN bleibt g. Auch hier hat sich 9g mit dem 7 
des /zu oi verbunden, wie im NoRMANNISCHEN. Nur auf diese Weise 
erklart sich y vor 7 im BERN.; vgl. auch sonst oy/es BERN. 114-9; 
oysels go-2. Der Copist schrieb orgoy/, da er vor der Aussprache 
orgol wahren wollte. Unsere Beispiele23 stehen jedoch nicht im 
Einklang mit den von APFELSTEDTI.c., $71 citierten Formen aus dem 
Lot. Ps., wo o in regelmassig WALLONISCHER Weise zu we gewor- 
den ist. Daselbst findet sich auch orguei/, welches wir oben als 
Zwischenstufe, so zu sagen, zwischen orgue/h und orgui/h ansahen. 
Wie im NORMANNISCHEN konnte sich gf zu #7 vertiefen; Beispiele 
im DiaL. und Yz. Merkwiirdig ist DIAL. xxxi-15 ouy (=@i/), womit 
neuwallonisch #y’ zu vergleichen ist, bei HorNING, Z./. R. Ph. ix, p. 
485. Diese Schreibweise scheint beinahe die moderne Aussprache des 
7 reprisentieren zu sollen. Es muss jedoch noch bemerkt werden, 
dass namentlich die unbetonten Formen im DIAL. ein nérdlicheres 
Geprage tragen. 

In der CHAMPAGNE -wird 9g zu we; wenn dasselbe in den Ant!aut 
tritt wird oe geschrieben. FORsTER, CLIG. p. Ixv setzt die Aussprache 
des we =ii¢ und findet natiirlich viel Schwierigkeit die Schreibweise 
oeim Anlaut zu erklaren. Er kommt zu dem Schlusse dass o nur der 
lat. Etymologie wegen gewahlit wurde. ie/ (fiir #é@/) hatte fiir 7e/ 
missverstanden werden kénnen, wie we/ fiir ve/. Eine bessere Er- 
klarung weiss ich nicht zu geben, doch ist schwer einzusehen, warum 
ué zu iig werden sollte. Soilte es nicht méglich sein, dass bei 9+y 
(wei) das u zu ii erst unter dem Einflusse des 7 wurde, nachdem wez 
sich zu wé vereinfacht hatte? vgl. die neufrz. Aussprache # fiir ouz, 
(=HOC ILLE). Wo hingegen ein solches 7 Element sich nicht vorfand, 
blieb es mehr oder weniger w. Im CuiGEs schreibt der Copist von A 
boens und buens ; in diesem Worte waren also beide Schreibweisen 
fiir ihn gleichbedeutend, und beide bedeuten einen Klang der sich der 
Aussprache 6 naherte. 

In nebentoniger und unbetonter Silbe liegt die Sache ungefahr wie 

tin der defonten. Im NORMANNISCHEN kann gesagt werden, dass ui 
mit Vorliebe der undbetonten Silbe angehért. AL. hat keine Belege. 
Rermp. nur 07. Rov. wechselte detont uil oeill, oil, nebentonig steht ut 
2 Mal, wet/7 1 Mal in recueil/it, womit betont acoeillent, zu vergleichen 
ist, of einmal in coillit; unbetont ui 4 Mal in demselben Worte 
orguillus. Bestimmter zeigt sich die Tendenz im O. Ps.; detont ot 

31 Mal, wz 8 Mal; nebentonig of 10 Mal, unbetont uit4 Mal. Q.L.D.R. 











“a3 Auch bei Horninc, ‘ Ostfranziisische Grenzdialekte zwischen Metz und Belfort,” 784 
findet sich ein Zweifel ausgesprochen ob Q in der Verbindung oty in den von ihm behan- 
delien Dialekten dipththongierte. 
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betont ot 13 Mal, "i 12 Mal; nebentonig oi 2 Mal, ui 14 Mal, unbetont 
ui 3 Mal, wei 1 Mal. Hier zeigt sich also ein bestimmter Einfluss des 7. 

Im PIKARDISCHEN setzten wir in der defonten Silbe einen steigenden 
Diphthongen #é. Derselbe besteht auch nebentonig und undetont. 
Zu bemerken ist Car. orgi//ous neben orgui/lous. Hier ist der unbe- 
tonte Theil des Diphthongen gefallen, und e unter dem Ejinflusse des 
72u i geworden. Avc. Nic. zeigt auch hier eigenthiimliche Formen. 
Besonders hervorzuheben sind Mis. aoi/lier, despoillier,Car. mvillier, 
Auc. Nic. recoul/i, 

Fiir das WALLONISCHE bin ich nicht im Stande eine alles umfas- 
sende Erklarung zu geben. Die Schwierigkeit wird noch dadurch 
erhdht, dass die verschiedenen Schreibweisen sich nicht abwechselnd 
bei allen WGrtern finden. Die Formen vom Stamme orgud/ bieten 
die meisten Schwierigkeiten. Sonst finden sich im GrrEG. o7/h und 
olh nebeneinander, Jos ut/h und ot/h. Im Gegensatz zur betonten 
Silbe scheint hier g sich nicht diphthongiert zu haben, vgl. GREG. 
vuelh, voilhiez ; ob es schon zu 9 geworden war, ist fraglich. orgi- 
llous wird von CLoeTtTa, 1. c. p. 9 besprochen. Die passendste 
Erklarung ist wohl, das es orgi/os mit gutturalem g darstellt. Das 7 
wird auf ahnliche Weise wie ¢ in desinos erklart werden miissen. 
orgalhose P. Mor. 430-a ist mit orgai/house und ahnlichen Formen 
im GREG. und Jos zusammenzustellen. Hier liegt ein anderer 
Beweis dass i/h in den letztgenannten Texten 7 bezeichnet. Muss a 
hier der in den Ostlichen Texten bestehenden Tendenz den vortonigen 
Vokal in a zu verwandeln, zugeschrieben werden? CLoetta l. c. p. 
84 méchte darin Einfluss des 7 sehen. Ein solcher Einfluss ist mir 
aber nicht bekannt. 

Im LOTHRINGISCHEN wechseln oz und wi wie in befonter Silbe. 
Hieraus folgt dass 9 zu 9 geworden war. Wie schon oben bemerkt, 
stehen die Beispiele im DIAL. viel besser mit dem WALLONISCHEN im 
Einklang. Wunderbar ist erge//i¢t DIAL. xxxii-21, womit conkelhir 
Poks. REL. vi-7, und fesmengnage bei WILMOTTE, Rom. xvii, p. 560, 
§ 23 zu vergleichen sind. 

Im CLiGEs kommt g in unbetonter Siibe nur zweimal vor, und da 
zeigt sich o. 

R&ésumE. Aus dem Obigen ergiebt sich fiir die einzelnen Dialekte 
folgende Aussprache: 

Betont: NORMANNISCH 6il (- -til), Rot. -oel; PIKARDISCH -ugl j 
WALLONISCH -tel; LOTHRINGISCH- -oil (- uil), CHAMPAGNE-oe/. 

Unbetont : NORMANNISCH -uil (- oil) ; PIKARDISCH -uel (-uil, -id), 
WALLONISCH -o1l (- -uil, -al); LOTHRINGISCH -oi/ (- -uil) ; CHAMPAGNE 
-oil. 

F. 9.47. 


AELT. DENK: (Keine Belege). 

NORMANNISCH AL.—2. nebentonig: muilier 4-d; 6-b; 8-d; etc. 
ReimP.—2 nebentonig: moillier(s) 8-b; 24-d. 

Roi.—1 defont: bruill 714; genuill 2923; Arguille 3259; 3527 ;—~2 
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nebentonig : muillier(s) 42; 361; 1960; 2576; 3398; buillit 2228. 
CHARL.—2 nebentonig: muillier 5; 234; 330; 364; 401; 444; 559. 
O. Ps.—3 unbetont: merguillerent 73-8; merguillede 105-36; 

agenuilluns 94-6. 

Q. L. D. R.—1 betont: genuil 322-6 ;—2 nebentonig: muiller(s) 1-3; 
2-9; (14 Mal.); muillier(s) 102-8; 114-5; (8 Mal) ;—3 undbetont: age- 
nuillez 264-14; agenuillad 346-15. 

PIKARDISCH. Mis.—2 nebentonig: bouillon 26-9 (buillon);—3 an- 
betont: verollié 56-11 (veroillie) ; saoillié 232-5 (sooiller). 

Car.—1 betont: soeille 71-11 ; (=sout/le). 

Avuc. Nic.—1 defont: genol 24-22;—2 nebentonig : moullier 3-11; 
mollier 8-28. 

ANIEL; (Keine Belege). 

WaALLoniscH. P. Mor.—2. nebentonig: bolant 493-b; molhier 
562-a. 

Poks. REL.: (Keine Belege). 

Grec.—1 betont: genoilhes 184-3 ;—2 nebentonig: bolissant 98-1 ; 
210-11 ; 242-15; bolissent 230-19. 

Ser. Sap.—2 nebentonig : molhier 294-37. 

Jos.—2 nebentonig: boilhanz 469-22. 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.—2 nebentonig: buillanz 50-35; 61-24. 

DiAL. (Keine Belege). 

Yz.—1 betont: renoille(s) iii; xxiii; 1123; 1131; xxx; xxxxii; 
goille 1124 (gouille im Jura; vgl. die Anmerkung von FOérster zu 
diesem Worte.) ruillent 3490. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.—1 defont: agenoillent 338; agenoille 1579; 
4293; genoil 6487; fenoil 6488 ;—2 nebentonig: boillant 6004 ;—3 un- 
betont: agenoilliez 336; 4094. 

Betont. Im NORMANNISCHEN steht iiberall ausser in der Rermp. 

u; die letztere hat 9. Die Vertiefung ist durch dass folgende 7 her- 
vorgebracht worden. Man kénnte an Umlaut denken, stande w# nicht 
auch, wo es keinen Umlaut geben konnte. Ob u/oder #i/ gesprochen 
wurde, wird sich wohl kaum entscheiden lassen. G. Paris, Al., p. 
ror schreibt w/. Der Unterschied zwischen beiden Aussprachen ist 
natiirlich nur ein sehr geringer. Aus Analogie zu den anderen 
Vokalen (dil, éil, 6i7) kénnte man geneigt sein auch hier die Aus- 
sprache éi2 anzunehmen. Im PIKARDISCHEN steht 0, gesprochen 2. 
soeille CAR. 71-11 bedeutet nfrz. soui/le. Die Ableitung ist jedoch 
ungewiss; hier steht das Wort im Reime mit merveille: oeille. 
Dieselbe Aussprache 9/ besteht im WALLONISCHEN. Fiir das Lo- 
THRINGISCHE und CHAMPAGNE gilt entweder o/ oder 6il, wie im Nor- 
MANNISCHEN. 

In unbetonter Silbe steht NORMANNISCH 4, (REIMP. 9) PIKARDISCH 
0, ou (u) also w, WALLONISCH 0, LOTHRINGISCH #, CHAMPAGNE @; die 
Aussprache war also iiberall ungefahr dieselbe, nemlich @ oder 4. 


G. u.t2. 


Fir u-4-7 giebt es nur wenige Beispiele. 
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1 detont: Puille Rov. 371; CHARL. 102; CAR. 21-12; Pulhe GREG. 
118-18; festuil P. Mor. 348-d; aguille Yz. 2137. 

Es wurde wohl # gesprochen; /es/ui/ reimt mit combatut. Zu 
bemerken ist jedoch, dass Pui//e neufrz. Poutlle ist, was also auf 
friihere Aussprache o (#) schliessen lasst. Ueber aigui//e nur, dass 
es auch *ACTLEA sein kann. LitckinG, ‘Mundarten’ p. 185 und p. 
266 giebt ACTLEONEM als Etymon fiir aigui//on von ACULEUS, 
ACULIONIS, welches in den Reicu. Gl. 124 vorkommt. 

3 unbetont: aiguillun CHARL. 286. aguillons Q. L. D. R. 44-18; agu- 
illons Mis. 181-5; aguilhon(s) GREG. 59-20; 100-11; 139-12; 220-1; 
aguillon Jon. 455-8; aguilhon(s) 483-15; 493-25; 508-24; 514-6-24; 
auuillon(s) 9-14-20-24-29 ; 158-21; 177-14; aguillenant Yz. 1771; Puill- 
anie Rov. 2328; Puillain ROL. 2923. 


Ill. 


Es gilt einige Unregelmassigkeiten in der Mouillierung zu be- 


sprechen. 

Wir nehmen zuerst die drei Verba sail/ir, faillir, valoir. Die 
Formen sind oben unter a+/ gegeben. Die Schreibweisen sind oft 
recht wunderbar; so z. B. falir Jos. 503-27, sa/i¢t GREG. 30-1, asalir 
P. Mor. 92-c. Die Mouillierung ist wohl aus den stammbetonten’ 
Formen SAL1o, etc., in den Infinitiv eingedrungen; nur muss die 
Endung desselben (77) auch einen gewissen Einfluss dabei ausgetibt 
haben, sonst sollte man auch *vat//ir erwarten, eine Form, welche 
meines Wissens nicht existiert; (oder deutet va/issan¢ R. d. CAMBRAI 
1452, vadlisant ALIX. 175-35, vatldissant, GAUFR. 1103 bei STIMMING, 
Z.f. R. Ph. x, p. 536 auf einen Infinitiv *vai//ir?). Es gilt auch zu 
bemerken, dass solche abnorme Schreibarten, wie sa/ir in unseren 
Texten fast nur bei diesen W6rtern, oder Ableitungen von denselben 
vorkommen. Oft lasst sich auch nicht bestimmen, ob 7 iiberhaupt 
vorliegt ; vgl. va/ent DIAL. iv-5 mit vat//ent Yz. 1300; vgl. noch sa/ent 
CHEV. ii esp. 873, bei FGrster, Ausg. p. xlix. Jedoch ist es tiber- 
haupt zweifelhaft, ob die Formen mit einfachem / mouillierte Aus- 
sprache andeuten sollen. Im 16 Jhr. war Wechsel zwischen 7 und / 
ziemlich haufg ; vgl. die Beispiele bei THurot, ‘ De la Prononciation 
Frangaise’ ii, pp. 300-306. Die aus unseren Texten sich da wieder- 
findenden Worter sind rejaillir, boutllir, valoir, prévaille, TItale 
(neben /fai//e). Wunderbarer Weise finden sich sai//ir und fai/lir 
nicht unter den dort augefiihrten Beispielen. Die WOrter in -7//e 
zeigen die wenigsten Ausnahmen; vgl. oben. 

FRAGILIS und GRACILIS werden am besten auch hier behandelt. 
Es finden sich die folgenden Formen. Av. frat/e(s) 2-d; 14-d; ROL. 
grailles 700; 1004; graisle(s) 739; 1319; 1454; 1832; 2150; 2443; 
2951 ; 3113; 3138; 3158; 3194; 3301; 3309; 3820; CHARL. grats/le 304; 
Mis. fraisle 193-3 (frat/e); Car. graisle 133-4; fraisle 216-3; Avc. 
Nic. gratlle 12-24; frales 2-7; P. Mor. fratle 125-c; frailhe 428-a; 
BERN. fratle 15-19; 23-21; fraileteiz 26-3; 42-4; 145-35; /railetett 
23-30 (/ragilitett 67-5 ;); CLIG. gresle(s) 1476; 1528: grais/e hat wohl 
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nie 7 gehabt; in grai//es im RO-. muss Assimilation des s zu / statt- 
gefunden haben; vgl. dhnliche Beispiele, 4ru//e O. Ps. 35-25; 
illes (insula) 71-5. Avuc. Nic. grai/les kénnte 7 bedeuten, doch steht 
dort auch va//ef 21-7. Anders mit FRAGILIS. G. Paris. Rom., xv p- 
620 Anm. behauptet, dass FRAGILEM unter Einfluss von GRACILEM zu 
FRACILEM geworden sei, und sich dann gleich diesem entwickelt habe. 
**FRAGILEM n’aurait donné que /rai/, l’e ne s’explique pas.’ Wie 
erklart er dann aber P. Mor. frai/he, welches doch sicher 7 und e 
hat. Analogie zu GRACILEM muss angenommen werden, aber ob 
dieselbe so friih eintrat wie G. Paris sie setzt, ist die Frage. Es will 
mir scheinen, als ob grdis/e erst /rdis/e hervorgerufen habe.74 

Die Verhartung des 4 zu /g ist NORMANNISCHE und ANGLONOR- 
MANNISCHE Eigenthiimlichkeit; vgl. AZ. alge 27-d; fo/get 1o1-e 3 125-b; 
ROL. alge 187; 390; 1646; 1657; algent 2061; alges 2978; algiez 2673; 
O. Ps. parolgent 33-13; alge 38-18; tolgent 39-19; tolges 50-12; Q. L. 
D. R. parolge 39-5; 169-7; 224-16; 357-3; alge 81-2; 124-2; (vgl. auch 
cilg FR. D. VAL). 

Atiup oder *aLtum hitte a7 geben sollen, was sich aber nicht 
findet ; die gewbhnliche Form ist e/ (Q. L. D. R. 133-9). Es wird wohl 
von *ALUM herzuleiten sein. 

Palie setzt G. Parts=palye, alsoohne 7 Thm widerspricht Koscu- 
witz, ‘Ueberl. u. Spr.,’ p. 26. G. Paris hat aber Recht; vgl. AL. 
palie 28-c; Rov. palie(s) 110; 272; 303; 397; 408; 463; 2965; 2973; 
CHARL. palie(s) 210; 268; 273; 281; 294; 301; 332; 697; 706; 746; P- 
Mor. failie 388-b; pailes 146-b; GREG. palies 106-19. 2 wurde hier 
nicht mouilliert, weil das Wort ein Fremdwort war und weil es von 
paille (lat. PALEA) Q. L. D. R. 4-16 getrennt gehalten werden :ausste. 

Ein ‘ mot savant’ ist auch OLEUM. Es zeigt nie die zu erwartende 
Mouillierung. Die verschiedenen in unseren Texten vorkommen- 
den Formen sind O. Ps. o/fe 22-7; Q. L. D. R. uelie 32-8; ulie 58-3. 
Car. ole 35-c; GREG. ot/e 30-12; Jos. otle 446-24; BERN. ole 25-27; 
oile 134-34; ovles 80-3. 


IV. 


Wir kommen jetzt zur Betrachtung von 7+ Consonanten. Zuerst 
I. 7+-5(z). 


Die Untersuchung muss sich mit den folgenden Fragen beschafti- 
gen: War /hier 7 und warum wurde z fiir s geschrieben? Wie wurde 
der Vokal vor /ausgesprochen? Auch hier kommt der Unterschied 
der Dialekte in Betracht. Wir finden z fiir s in Eu., Pass?s.’ AL., 
Rermp., Rov., CHARL., O. Ps.,(C. Ps.), Q. L. D. R., BERN., DIAL., YZ., 
doch findet sich im BERN. einige Male s. P. Mor., Grec., Jos, 


kennen mit wenigen Ausnahmen iiberhaupt nur /z fiir 7+s und /+s. 





“94 vgl.auch Rampeav,l. c.] P. 100, G. Paris, Al. p. ror setzt fraile noch mit 2 St ENGEL, 
Z2.f.R. Ph.i,p.107 nimmt graife filschlich als iiltere Form an: so auch Scuwan, ‘Gram- 
matik’ 2 177.—K6ritz ‘¢ vor ¢ und/im |Tormannischen,’ p. 18, 


25 Inder Pass. steht /z fiir 7+s und lat, +s, 
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Im PIKARDISCHEN stand /s; das beweisen einmal die Formen in ws 
oder x, und es findet sich auch noch hier und da ¢@s geschrieben, so 
namentlich in der Mailander Hs. des Mis. herausg. von MAVER., vgl. 
auch feri/s, Fr. p. VAL. In der CHAMPAGNE ist 7>u geworden : doch 
werden noch immer as (=/s) und uz (=z) streng auseinander gehal- 
ten. So wiirde also die Schreibung /7z sich auf das Norm. Lorn. und 
CHAMP. erstrecken, wahrend der Nordosten /s, der Norden /z iiber- 
haupt nicht kennen. Es sind verschiedene Theorien tiber die 
Natur dieses /z aufgestellt worden. ScHUCHARDT, Hom. iii, p. 285, 
sicht z nur als orthographisches Zeichen der Nicht-Mouillierung an, 
im Gegensatz zu G. Paris, AL. p. 101, der dasselbe als Zeichen der 
Mouillierung ansieht. Solche Formen wie amtrai/z im Rov. erklart 
SCHUCHARDT, indem er sagt ‘‘ on conserva l’orthographe, et préféra 
marquer seucement le changement de prononciation par la lettre de 
flexion. Si l’on avait supprimé 1’7, on n’aurait pas eu besoin du z; 
genols ou genotiz.”’ Die Beispiele weiter unten werden zeigen wie 
wenig haltbar jene Stellung ist. CHABANEAU behandelt diesen Punkt 
Rev. d. Lang. Rom. vi, p.g4. Er sagt daseibst ‘‘le 7 engagé dans la 
consonne complexe //, si s vient de suivre, se détache de / pour 
s’unir 4 s et donner A cette consonne de quoi former ‘un son plus sif- 
flant.’”* 7 bestand also zuerst im acc. sing. und nom. plur, In den 
andern Casus war das 7 zuerst nicht mouilliert; die Mouillierung 
schlich sich jedoch durch Analogie bald in dieselben ein. Dadurch 
verlor z aber seine ‘ raison a’étre’, und manschrieb s. So findet sich 
s neben z im Bern. und im xiii Jahrh. ist z ganz selten. (so/e/z, 
solet/z, solei/s). In andern Texten mouillierte sich das 7 nicht, son- 
dern fiel, (vgl. Jos fiz, so/ez) oder wurde zu u; eine Entwickelung, 
deren Ueberreste die Plurale in -ava und -ewx sind. Vor ihm 
hatte THOMSEN schon beiden, ScuucHaRpDT und G. Paris widerspro- 
chen, indem er Mém. d. 1. soc. d. ling. d. Paris, iii p. 119, dem 2 in 
diesen Fallen den Klang 7 (oder 2) zuschreibt, und fragt ob z in 
diesem Falle spiter ¢s geworden sei, oder ob die Orthographie schon 
durch Ueberlieferung festgestellt war. Anders erklart HORNING 
Rom. Stud. iv, p.627. Nach ihm trat in der Gruppe /ys ein d zwischen 
Zund y (also ys) dann fiel das y und /ds wurde /z. 7 vor z kénne 
dann also nicht mehr / sein. 

In folgendem soll ein Versuch gemacht werden, Licht auf die Frage 
zu werfen, indem wir die Vokale vor dem 7 mit in Betracht ziehen, 
und die Texte nach Dialekten scheiden. 


A. a+¢J4+s(z). 

AELT. Denk. (Keine Belege). 

NORMANNISCH. AL. REImpP. (Keine Belege). 

ROL. : amiralz 967; 1663; 2602; (23 Mal.) amirailz 2615; (5. Mal.) 
mailz 3663. 

CHARL.: (Keine Belege). 

O. P.: travalz 9-29; 72-16; 77-51; 87-16; 89-11; 138-10; travailz 
104-42. ‘ 
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Q. L. D. R.: travailz 205-9; 230-15; nualZ IgI-7; 308-11; 309-10. 

PIKARDISCH. MIs. : travaus 126-7; (travax). Car. Auc. Nic. ANIEL: 
(Keine Belege). 

WALLOoNiscH. P. Mor.: travaz 461-d; travas p. 224-iv. 

Poks. REL.: (Keine Belege). 

GREG.: travalz 6-25; 31-17; 57-3; 60-15; travaz 63-20; 211-2; 
(metauz 202-18). 

Serm. Sap.: (Keine Belege). 

Jos.; travalz 461-12; 467-11; 489-32. 

LoTHRINGISCH. BERN.: travalz 22-5; 24-5; 62-10; 151-10; travals 
70-23 ; 83-16; 89-1; 105-17; 151-31; 162-3. 

DIAL. : travaz xxxii-5. 

Yz.: (Keine Belege). 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.: travauz 1518; 4576; 5508; mauz 6027. 

Die Sache liegt also doch ganz klar hier. Es wurde -a/z ge- 
sprochen, und wo -ai/z steht, ist das 7 durch Analogie zu den unflek- 
tierten Formen geschrieben; auch im obliquus driickte es in den 
meisten Fallen ja nur die Mouillierung des 7 aus. Im LOTHRINGI- 
SCHEN, wo aid(/e) wie ele gesprochen wurde, wird man annehmen 
miissen, dass a rein blieb, weil 7z Silbenschluss bildete. 7 war nicht 
mouilliert ; es ware ja dann in bei Weitem der Mehrzahl der Falle 
nicht ausgedriickt. Im WALLONISCHEN und LOTHRINGISCHEN kann 
das / fallen; mefauz GREG. zeigt ganz unregelmasssige Endung. 
Meines Erachtens zeigen die Beispiele ganz deutlich, dass 7 in dieser 
Stellung in den altesten Texten nicht mouilliert war und dass 7 ein 
spateres warscheinlich anglonormannisches Einschiebsel ist. Dieser 
letztere Dialekt scheint eine eigenthiimliche Entwickelung einge- 
schlagen zu haben. Im BRANDAN findet sich der Reim ¢ravai/z :26 
calz; vgl. HAMMER, ‘ Die Sprache der agn. Brandanlegende.’ p. 30. 
Bei BENOitT muraiz: refaiz 3035; travailz: paiz 3354; travaiz: faiz 
12605; vgl. SeTTEGAST, l. c. p. 33. Schon oben kamen wir zu 
dem Schlusse, dass im ANGLONORMANNISCHEN der Gleiter vom @ zu 
7 sich zeitig zum selbststandigen Vokale entwickelt haben miisse, 
wodurch dann ail/e zu ele wurde, und mit e+7 reimen konnte. Zur 
Erklarung von Formen wie ¢ravaiz schlagt SETTEGAST drei Weisen 
vor: 1. Wechsel zwischen w und 7, der bei Diphthongen nicht uner- 
hGrt ist; 2. Burgundisches ai fiir a; 3. oder vielleicht Versetzung des 
Erweichung wirkenden 7, die mit jener von D1Ez (Gr. i3. p. 439) 
vermutheten Bildung von yea aus eui/x zu vergleichen ware. Die 
passendste Erklarung findet sich bei Stock, Rom. Stud. iii, p. 448, 
dass in der Formel voc+i+/+s das */ schwand ‘bei vorhergehen- 
dem Diphthongen und folgendem Sibilanten, zur Vermeidung eines 
Triphthongen, da das Franzésische Triphthongen nicht liebt.’’ Die 
Sache gestaltet sich aber noch anders, wenn man mit ANDRESEN, 
‘Metrum Assonanz und Reim,’ p. 23 annehmen darf, dass -aiz seinen 
Ursprung im Reime hat. -aiz fiir -ai7z ist ganz selten ausserhalb des 


26 Warum HAMMER hier das i ia travails ausstreicht ist nicht einzusehen, Selbst neben 
travalz in demselben Texte, wiire der Reim ¢ravdils : calz miglich. 
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Reimes, SETTEGAST selbst fiihrt fiir den ganzen BENoit nur repositaiz 
neben unsicherem averaizan. Dann wire ¢rava/z unter Einfluss von 
travail (=travel) zu travailz (=travelz) geworden, und / wire dann 
nur dem Reime zu Liebe unterdriickt. 


B. e+/45(2). 


AELT. DENK.: EvuL. melz 16; Pass. melz 27; 151. 

NORMANNISCH. AL.: vielz 2-d; mielz 4-b; 4-e; 97-e. 

ReimP.: mielz 63-d; 128-d. 

Rou.: mielz 44; 58; 359; 516; 539; 639; 750; 1091; 1475; 1646; 
1701; 1725; 1743; 1822; 2473; 3715; 3909; mieilz 536; 2738; vielz 
523; 538: 797; 905; 929; 970; 3050; vieilz 171; 1771, 2409; 2615; 
2807; miez 2336. 

O. Ps.: mielz 12-4; 36-17; 51-7; 64-3; vielz 118-100; viez 104-20; p- 
235°5- 

Q. L. D. R.: vielz 1-10; 19-2; 89-15; veilz 53-8; mielz 9-15; 49-6; 
(35 Mal). 

PIKARDISCH. Mis. mieus 3-3; 6-5; (23 Mal.) (mix, miex, miels) 
mius 17-2; vieus 257-1. Die gew6hnliche Form ist véés von vetus. 

CaR.: mius 7-9; 65-5; (21 Mal); mieus 210-2. 

Auc. Nic.: mix 2-21; 8-18; 14-13; 16-14: 17-16; 20-24; 22-27; 24-84; 
vix 2-7; sonst vies. 

ANIEL: mieus 91; (vies 312). 

WALLonISscH. P. Mor.: miez 142-d; xviii; 266-d; 281-c; 286-b; 
327°C; 335°C; 402-c; 488-a; 565-d; 578-a; meaz 277-a; c; 469-d; mielz 
I4I-a. 

Poks REL.: (Keine Belege). 

GREG. viez 5-14; 30-12; 61-14; 108-8; 143-8; 206-2; miez 7-1; 44-13; 
49-2; (22 Mal). 

Ser. Sap.: (Keine Belege). 

Jos.: miez 448-27; 463-11; 479-13; 485-30; 490-3; 498-32; 511-23; 
517-35- 

LOTHRINGISH. BERN.: miez 15-1; 17-1; (16 Mal); mielz 37-2; 
viez 27-18; 106-37 ; 107-I1; I10-12; 138-9; 173-1. 

DiAL.: miez v-17; xiii-14 ; xxii-5 ; xxx-16-17; xxxi-10; mioz viii-12; 
miaz xxVvii-24; miuz xxvii-36 ; viez xiii-1o. 

Yz.: muez 49; 409; (8 mal); miez 50; 599; (29 Mal); viez 562; 1371 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.: miauz 26; 527; etc. ‘ 

Die Beispiele zeigen deutlich dass / nicht mouilliert war. ¢ wurde 
zu ie unter Einfluss der Form ohne z. In mie/z, mit bisher unerklir- 
tem ze liegt Einfluss von vie/z vor. Meine Griinde fiir Annahme von 
Analogie bei diesem Worte habe ich Mop. LANG. NorEs, v., col. 104, 
im Einzelnen dargelegt und gehe deshalb hier nicht weiter darauf 
ein. Mieilz und viei/z sind nur analogische Schreibarten ; vgl. viei/z 
ROL. 2807 in 7e Assonanz. Die Formen mius und mix zeigen die 
PIKARDISCHE Reduktion von ieu zu iu, meaz, miaz, mioz, miuz sind 
unter dem Einfluss des alveolaren / entstanden. Yz. muez zeigt 


Labialisierung von # zu u. 
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C. e+74-s(2). 

AELT. DENK.: Pass. conselz 78; solelz 311; soleilz 390. (vgl. fedels 
92; fidels 92; 112; 119; 504). 

NORMANNISCH. AL.: fideilz 59-d. 

Rermp.: (Keine Belege). y 

Rov.: fedeilz 29; 84; 505; cameilz 31; 129; 179; 184; 228; 847; 
cunseilz 604; soleilz 980; 1002; 2459; 2481; vermeilz 999; 1800. 

CHARL.: conseilz 73; aisselz 285; soleilz 383; 443. 

O. Ps.: cunseilz 9-23; 12-2; 20-11; 32-10; 65-4; conseilz 118-24; 
fedeilz 77-41 ; 88-36; 100-8; 110-7; 144-14; p. 242-5; soleilz 103-20-23; 
120-6 ; p. 240-17; p. 248-4. ; 

Q. L. D. R.: Soleilz 22-20; 127-5; 211-1; 339-9; 354-3; chameilz 53-8; 
107-12; 116-9; 301-10; 375-9; cameilz 271-9; cunseilz 181-8-12 ; 182-19; 
408-9; orteilz 204-7 ; vermez 211-14. 

PIKARDISCH. MIS.: consous 31-7; 105-12; 114-2-6; consaus 118-12, 
(consols, consaus); paraus 126-10; solaus 136-3; vermaus 195-8. 

CaR.: solaus 174-5; Conseus 194-4-12. 

Avc. Nic.: ortex 12-26; soumax 18-5. 

ANIEL: (Keine Belege). 

WaALLOoNiIscH. P. Mor.: conselz 155-b; soloz 389-b ; solez 439-d. 

Poks. REL.: (Keine Belege). 

GRrkG.: chamoz 217-2; (feoz 7-10; 18-6; 15 Mal ;). 

Serm. SAP.: soloz 283-23-24; 286-41. 

Jos.: conselz 443-17; 494-34; 497-16-21-34; 504-7; solez 513-31; 
chamoz 495-9-16-17-20-29 ; 501-13-15; 502-9-10-22. 

LoTHRINGISCH. BERN.: consolz 76-29; 136-4; soloz 6-4; 17-20; 
34-15; 48-7(2); 54-37; 86-36; (feolz 23-34). 

DIAL.: (Keine Belege). 

Yz.: solaz 361; 394; consaz 1545. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.: vermauz 1263; 2760; solauz 1264; 2759; 
5008 ; 6413; consauz 1663; 2637; 3235; parauz 4488. 

Fiir die Aussprache im NORMANNISCHEN sind Rot. 84 fedei/z, 999 
vermetiz beweisend ; beide stehen in e? Assonanz. Die Orthographie 
ist auch ganz regelmassig -e7/z mit der einzigen Ausnahme von aisse/z 
CHARL. 285; vermez Q. L. D. R. 211-14 steht in jeder Hinsicht allein. 
Es ist auch hier wieder zu beachten, dass nach ANDRESEN, I.c., p. 24, 
-eiz mit Ausfall des 7 fast nur im Reime vorkommt. Die von Hor- 
NING Rom. Stud., iv p. 631-632 geforderte Form so/e/z (wo i ausge- 
fallen sein soll, um die Aussprache zu erleichtern,) gehdrt den 
éstlichen Dialekten an, und zeigt eine andere Entwickelung des 
Vokals. Fiir das PIKARDISCHE hat man zwei Reihen zu setzen. Auf 
der einen Seite wurde -¢/s zu -a/s (solaus, soumax,) (vgl. aus von 1LLOS 
bei van Hamel |. c., p. cxiv). Hier liegt ein anderer Beweis dass 7 zu 
gewohnlichem dentalen oder alveolaren / geworden war.27, Auf der 
anderen Seite konnte conse/s direct sein 7 vokalisieren, und zu 





27 consaus bedeutet nicht comsols > consous'> consaus, da nach vAN Hamst l. c., p. cxv 
Diphthongierung von o/> ex > au in diesen Gedichten nicht stattfand, 
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conseus werden; vgl. Auc. Nic. orfex. Neben beiden findet sich 
noch consous. VAN HAMEL, Il. c., p. cxv leitet diese Form von 
*consols ab. Es will mir jedoch scheinen, als ob consous einfach aus 
der Mischung?® zwischen freiem und gedecktem 6, welche in beiden 
Gedichten herrscht, zu erklaren sei. Die Gedichte gehéren in 
das zwolfte Jahrhundert; also ungefahr in die Zeit, wo ou zu eu 
wurde; vgl. SCHWAN, ‘Grammatik’ § 284. Im WALLONISCHEN 
ist erstens so/oz der Etymologie wegen auszuscheiden. Im iibrigen 
scheinen die flectierten Formen den unflectierten angepasst zu sein. 
Auf feoz kann kein Beweis gegriindet werden; die gewdhnliche 
Form im Gree. ist feo/, einmal erscheint das fem. /eei/es 210-7 ; vgl. 
auch feaules BERN. 23-33 und oft. 7 hat hier nicht bestanden. Wie 
fiir die Worter mit -ot/A (vgl. oben) wird man auch hier siid- 
licheren Einfluss annehmen miissen. Dem Dialekte wird hier, wie 
auch fiir -e7/h die Aussprache -¢e/z zukommen. Im LOTHRINGISCHEN 
steht comso/z fiir consgelz mit gefallenem e. Yz. consaz29 neben 
consotl hat a ahnlich wie apfaralle DIAL. xxxv-6. consog/z wurde 
zu conselz>consalz>consaz. Solauz im Cuices erklart sich durch 
solalz, wo a vor / auf dieselbe Weise entstanden ist, wie im pIkK. 
solals > solaus. (Soletlz>soledz > solalz). 

Die Tafel bei ULsricn, Z. /. R. Ph., ii p. 540 ist unzureichend, 
weil nicht alle Formen.gegeben sind, und weil sie keine Riicksicht 
auf dialektische Unterschiede nimmt. In folgendem ist dieselbe auf 
jene zwei Punkte hin verbessert. Ich behalte *soLicuLus bei; als 
Beleg fiir das WALLONISCHE dient conse/z, und in den anderen Texten 
stimmt *sOLIcuLus mit den Wortern gleicher Gattung iiberein. Alle 
in unseren Texten nicht vorkommenden Formen sind mit Stern- 
chen(*) bezeichnet. 


28 Vgl. die Reime otseus: viguereus : prechieus: conseus, Car. 194; vous: prechious: 
souffraitous: dous, Mis. 252; eu in comseus war dem zwischen ow und em stehenden 
Klange so dhnlich, dass der Schreiber auch in diesem Worte ow und eu wechseln lies, wie 
in prechieus und prechious. 


29Y ii, comsaz lisst vei Erklarungen zu. Es entstand dhnlich wie in aparadle Diar. xxxv-6 
aus consogls > cons¢dz,> consalz, oder es ist mit CLIGES Comsaus zusammenzustellen, 
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D. i+745(z). 

AELT. DeENK.: FR. D. VAL. perils recto 27. Pass.: filz 263; 312; 
(chamsils 344;) LEG. fils 16. 

NORMANNISCH. AL.: filz 11-b ; 22-a; (16 Mal); fils 88-b ; (gentils 96-c). 

Reimp.: periz 18-f; 24-b; fiz 24-a; 37-f; 39-a; 76-c. 
~ Rov.: filz 42; 149; (23 Mal); gentilz 150; 176; (12 Mal); gresilz 
1425; perilz 2387. 

CHARL.: gresilz 378; gupilz 599; filz 739; 765. 

O. Ps.: filz 2-7; 8-5; (76 Mal); fiz 9-1; 10-5; 71-1; gupilz 62-9; 
perilz 114-3. 

Q. L. D. R.: filz 7-10; 35-9; fiz 1-1-2; etc. die gewdhnliche Form. 
hustilz 44-17; ustilz 244-18; barilz 177-15. 

PIKARDISCH. Mis.: perius 6-3; 259-10 (perieus); gentius 64-8 ; 
121-10; 203-1 (gentiex, gentix); soutius 64-10; 113-5; 121-8; 222-10 
(soutiex); cortius 64-11; (cortiex); fius 81-11; 122-2; 162-6; 173-1; 
217-4-6; 237-12; 240-5; 268-5 (fiex, fius); goupius 121-6 (goupiex); 
vius 121-11; 204-1-2 (vix). , 

CarR.: fius 19-12; 20-1; 62-2; 107-12; 110-3; 234-7; 239-10; soutius 
44-7; 62-1; 110-7; perius 59-12; 90-11; 102-8; 239-11; vius 62-9; 103-4; 
153-12; gentius 110-6; gresius 160-12; cortius 219-6; 220-2; 223-7. 

Auc. Nic.: lis 11-12-31; 19-12; gentis 29-2; gentix 13-6; 27-2; 36-6; 
37-10; fix 1-19-27; 4-14; 8-13-14-26-33; 10-41-45; 24-34; 25-13; 30-7. 

ANIEL.: fieus 65; 86; (16 Mal); gentieus: 413. 

WALLONIscH. P.Mor.: gentiz 69-a; 331-c; 390-c; 444-b; fiz71-a; 322-a. 

Poks. REL.: fiz i-30 ; iv-14 (fis i-3; iv-14); fis viii-21. 

GRrEG.: filz 5-9; 17-11; (14 Mal); enfantilz 8-12; vilz 27-22; holpiz 
40-19-21; 41-i-2; periz 66-12; 277-20; cortiz 67-13; bergilz 155-15. 

SeErRM. Sap.: filz 284-1; 286-30; (10 Mal); subtiz 289-28 ; 

Jos.: filz 446-9; 463-8; 486-17; 491-31; 492-21-22; 498-27; 499-8; 
505-4; fiz 443-23: liz 441-20-23; suptiz 482-1; 496-6. 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.: filz 2-10; 24-18-22-26; etc.; fils 25-36; 
(gentils 21-12; vils 29-3; subtils 99-23; enfantis 67-23;) lilz 9-14; 
166-10; perilz 24-6; 153-24-29; 154-11; periz 14-32; 129-15-20; 143-14- 
16-18; 154-14; 158-3-6; 159-1; 164-14. 

DIAL.: perilz iii-8 ; ix-20; periz vi-12; xx-11-12; vgl. wunderbares 
perilsce iii-g ; —peril+s; fiz xxvii-75. 

Yz.: silz (=cilz) 5; cilz 94; 99; (23 Mal); ciz 3275; soutilz 5; filz 91; 
1441; fiz 353; 1429; 2091; 2097; 2633; fils 1419; vulpiz 1609; periz 
2597; 2795; vilz 3052. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.: fiz 99; 1723; 179; 192; 224; 2136; (fiz 1568 
=filum) ; lis 819; 4913; (jantis 4417). 

Zu bemerken ist fi/sx AL. 88-b, fiir fi/z, was wohl ein Versehen ist. 
2 konnte im NORMANNISCHEN zeitig fallen; so immer in der REIMP., 
dreimal im C. Ps. in fz und immer in den Q. L. D. R. in demselben 
Worte. fz ist die gewOhnliche Form dieses Wortes auch im acc. 
sing. doch kommt fi/ auch vor. Gr6OBER hat gewiss Recht wenn er 
sagt, Z. f. R. Ph. vi p. 486, dass fi/ (FILUM) den acc. fi/ (FILIUM) ver- 


30 fils findet sich auch im C, Ps, 106-15 bei SCHUMANN I. c., P. 49. 
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drangt habe. Interessant ist fz CLIG. 1568 wo der umgekehrte Fall 
eingetreten ist, und wo fiz (FILIUS) FILUM angezogen hat. Im 
PIKARDISCHEN vokalisierte / und dann entstand nach dialektischer 
Eigenthiimlichkeil teu aus iv. NEUMANN, Lautl., p. 41 setzt diese 
Entwickelung ungefahr ums Jahr 1250; vgl. auch ToBrerR, ANIEL, p- 
xxvi. / konnte jedoch auch fallen, so im Avec. Nic. 4s und gentis. 
Im WALLONISCHEN fiel 7. In unseren Texten ist keine feste Regel 
eingehalten. So auch im LOTHRINGISCHEN. BERN. hat einmal //s. 
Gentils, vils, subtils in demselben Texte scheinen zu zeigen, dass / in 
diesen Wortern nicht /war. Aehnlich im CLiGes; zu bemerken ist 
fis neben fiz. 

Es zeigt sich also hier dieselbe Tendenz, wie beim gewohnlichen /. 
Im NORMANNISCHEN fing / nach 7 friih an zu fallen, im PIKARDISCHFN 
wurde es zu w, im Osten sollte es der Regel nach fallen. Das 
Erhalten des 7 im Bern. ist auffallend wegen des Alters des Textes. 
/ war nicht Z 

E. 9+/+5(z). 

AELT. DENK. Pass.: olz 52; 293; ols 185; orgolz 56; L&G. ols 154; 
171. 

NORMANNISCH. AL.: oilz 49-b. 

Rermp.: (Keine Belege). 

ROL.: oelz 297; 3629; oilz 304; 682; 1131; 1217; 1328; 1355; 1446; 
2285; 2290; 2890; 2943; 3645; 4001; orguilz 389; 1549. 

CHARL.: oilz 504; (faldestulz 85 ?). 

O. Ps. oilz 5-5; 6-7; 12-4; (29 Mal). 

Q. L. D. R.: Oilz 10-8; 304-7; 358-11-15; 367-16-18; 368-10; 414-2; 
435-7; uilz 425-10; orguilz 414-17. 

PIKARDISCH. MuIs.: orguieus 77-10; 78-1-2; (32 Mal); (orguels, 
orgueils, orgueus, orgueis, orgues); ieus 102-3-4; 133-1; (10 Mal); 
(oex, ex, iex); kieus 85-10; (quils). 

CarR.: ieus 58-12; 81-11; 220-5; orguieus 231-4. 

Auc. NIc.: ex 14-12; 15-8; 22-19; 24-17. 

ANIEL.: ieus 48 ; 387. 

WALLONISCcH. P. Mor.: orguez 126-c; 468-a-c-d ; 470-a-b-c ; 473-a; 
orguelz 127-a; uez 360-b; welz 355-c; 507-c; olz 465-d. 

Pots. REL.: iez vii-7. 

GREG.: 0€Z 5-7; 6-10; 24-5; (68 Mal). 

SeERM. SaP.: oelz 284-25; 0ez 297-9; orguez 288-33; 291-8; 295-15. 

Jos.: 0€z 441-15; 442-22; 443-14; (33 Mal); orguez 451-9-11; 453-11 ; 
455-4; 504-22; orguelz 453-18. 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.: orgoilz 2-32; 4-2; 58-26; 104-35-40; 
156-35 ; Oylz §-34; 21-21; 36-2; (21 Mal); oilz 3-25; 47-29; 173-34; oyls 
118-39. 

DIAL.: orgueuz xii-22; orgouz xxxii-25 ; Ouz xxx-26-32 ; OUiz Xxxi-17 ; 
0€z xXxxiii-1-2-4; Oiz xxxiii-Io0. 

Yz.: eaz 361; 3115; 3122. 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.: iauz 259; 474; (28 Mal). 
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Im NORMANNISCHEN ist a7 (ui) die gewOhnliche Schreibweise. 
Dass im ROL. ve gesprochen wurde, dafiir spricht die zweimalige 
Stellung von ve/z in oe Assonanz. Auch vor 7 wird g ja dort zu oe. 
In den anderen Texten wurde 07 (ui) gesprochen, wie auch in den 
unflektierten Formen. Im ANGLONORMANNISCHEN wurde dieses ui 
zu ui, da sich bei BENoiT Reime wie duiz: uiz, orgui/z: nutz, otlz: 
ennuiz finden; vgl. Stock, Rom. Stud. iii., pp. 459 und 471; ot/z : viz 
bei SETTEGAST I. c. p. 23. Formen mit gefallenem 7 finden sich in 
unseren Texten nicht. Nach ANDRESEN, |. c., p. 26 sind dieselben 
sehr selten, und dann meistens nur im Reime. 

Im PIKARDISCHEN wurde ¢ zu wé. Dieses muss zeitig seinen ersten 
Bestandtheil verloren haben, (in orguteus ist das erste u nur gra- 
phisch,) und e diphthongierte in p!:KARDISCHER Weise zu fe, welches 
sich mit dem # aus ¢ zu einem neuen Diphthongen (Triphthongen ?) 
verband. Ler Klang muss derselbe wie in Meus (TALIS), vieus 
(VETULUS) gewesen sein, denn diese Worter reimen mii einainder. 
VAN HAMEL, p. cxxi nimmt eine zweifache Aussprache an; viz: 
Zeus =lat. i=ius, ieus=lat. -ALis=séus, und feus=lat 2 und 0=ius und 
téus. teus (lat. OCULUM) erklare ich mir durch wé/s>e/s (vgl. Auc. 
Nic. e+)>teus. Ware diese Form vielleicht der Vorlaufer des 
neufrz. yeua, sodass man also nicht Umstellung aus eui/x* anzuneh- 
men hatte, wie bisher mit Drez Gr. i3, p. 439 behauptet worden ist. 
Im Wallonischen steht “¢ (¢e im Anlaut). fez in den Poks. REL. zeigt 
PIKARDISCHE Entwickelung. /fallt gewOhnlich. Im LOTHRINGISCHEN 
besteht ein ahnliches Verhaltniss wie im NORMANNISCHEN, wenig- 
stens in der Phase des Dialektes die durch BERN. vertreten wird. 
Der DIAL. neigt sich zum WALLONISCHEN. ouiz und ouz sind mit ouy 
und NEUWALL @y’ zu verbinden; vgl. oben. Es wurde 97 zu o7 und 
o dann regelmassig zu ov.3t Diese Entwickelung spricht gegen 
die Annahme dass we (9) =iig war. Im Dialekt der CHAMPAGNE 
ist o/z tiberall zu zauz geworden. FOrsTER, CLiG., p. xix leitet zauz 
von #é/z ab durch die Mittelstufen i#a/z >w#auz >iauz, mit Wechsel 
von # zu?. Wie wir aber oben gesehen haben, ist es zweifelhaft 
ob oe/ fiir te? steht. Die Enwickelung war o/z >ué/z >¢lz >ealz 
>ial>iauz. eaz im YZ. bietet die Zwischenstufe zwischen we/z und 
tauz. 

Die Frage ob 7=/ war, kann nur fiir das NORMANNISCHE und 
LOTHRINGIRCHE gestellt werden. Die Reime of/z: viz bei BENoiT 
zeigen das 7 gesprochen wurde, und in spaterer Entwickelung selbst 
den Accent hatte; also haben wir hier dasselbe Verhaltniss wie bei 
e+/+z2, und wir kénnen schliessen dass/ nicht 7 war. Im BERN. 
scheint der Schreiber selbst dic Zweideutigkeit eines of/z gesehen zu 
haben, und so schrieb er oy/z, mit y wie in den unflektierten Formen. 
Diese Schreibweise kommt aber bei anderen Vokalen nicht vor; also 
dient y nicht zur Bezeichnung von 7. 

F. 9+ 7+s(2). 

AELT. Denk. Pass.: genolz 249. 


3 vgl. ApretsteDt |. c., 2 44, wo eine Zhnliche Eatwiekelung von gj —e verzeichnet ist. 
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NORMANNISCH. AL. Rermp.: (Keine Belege). Row. genuilz 2190. 
CHARL.: (Keine Belege). O. Ps.: turuilz 106-16; genuilz 108-23; Q. L. 
D. R. genuilz 318-19. 

PIKARDISCH. Mis.: genous 75-6 (jenous). Car., Auc. Nic., ANIEL, 
(Keine Belege). 

WALLONISCH. GREG.: genoz 13-1; 22-8; 23-2; 99-20; 184-4; 217-2; 
253-20. P. Mor., PoEs. REL., SerM. Sap., Jos., (Keine Belege). 

LOTHRINGISCH. BERN.: genoz 79-41; 94-3; IoI-It. DutIAL., Yz., 
(Keine Belege). 

CHAMPAGNE. CLIG.: genouz 380; 4369; 

Im NORMANNISCHEN ist 7 vor /z nur graphisch, wohl aus Anleh- 
nung an die unflektierte Form; oder es kénnte auch sein, dass der 
Gleiter von uw zu 7 sich friih zum selbstandigen Consonanten ent- 
wickelt hatte, (wie bei a+/) der dann in die flektierte Form einge- 
fiihrt wurde. vgl. oben. Im Osten fiel 7, im PIKARDISCHEN und 
CLIGES wurde es zu uw, welches sich mit 9 zum Diphthongen verband. 

Ich glaube also gezeigt zu haben dass in den flektierten Formen 
zur Zeit unserer Texte in keinem Dialekte ein 7 bestand. Es gilt 
nun eine Erklarung des z als Flexionszeichen zu geben. 

Die Annahmen von SCHUGHARDT, dass z ein Zeichen der Nicht- 
Mouillierung, und von G. Parts dass es ein Zeichen der Mouillierung 
war, sind schon von HorninG, Rom. Stud. iv, p. 627 zuriickgewiesen 
worden, weil, wie CHABANEAU, Rev. d. Lang Rom. v. p. 330 gezeigt 
hat, z bis zum Ende des xii Jahrh. wie ¢s ausgesprochen wurde. 
CHABANEAU’S Theorie, I. c., vi p. 94 et seq., dass 7 hier zuerst nicht 
mouilliert war, dass aber die Mouillierung sich durch Analogie an 
den Obliquus einschlich, ist unhaltbar, weil eine Untersuchung zeigt, 
dass dieses / wie alle anderen behandelt wurde; wo / zu w wurde, 
vokalisierte auch dieses, wo es fiel; fiel auch dieses. So bleibt also 
nur noch die Theorie HorNING’s tibrig, dass 7 hier tiberhaupt nie 
mouilliert war, und dass /z aus -/ys mit d Epenthese zwischen / und 
ys und Fallen des y entstand. Die Schwierigkeiten dieser Hy- 
pothese sind von Groser, Z. /. R. PA. vi p. 486 dargelegt worden. 
Epenthese eines d zwischen / und ys ist lautphysiclogisch wohl 
mdéglich, aber dann sollte man dieselbe doch auch bei / und y ohne s 
finden; und weiter unten sagt er, “erkennt man @ und 7 als unzer- 
legbare Laute an, dann ist die Epenthese von d(¢) z. B. in besoinz 
ein einfacher lautmechanischer Vorgang, wie in anz=ants.’’ Da- 
gegen lisst sich aber sagen, dass 7 vor Consonanten wahrscheinlich 
wohl kein unzerlegbarer Laut war. vgl. oben. Wir haben es mit 
zwei consonantischen Gerauschen zu thun, und somit fallt auch die 
Annahme HorninGs, dass das 7 von 7 wegen des Accentes in die 
Stammsilbe gezogen worden sei. (z. B. o/ys > ol¢ys > oilds >oilz). Es 
war kein? sondernj. Naher der richtigen Erklarung kam ULsricn, 
Z.f.R. Ph.iip. 540. Er sagt 7 war (Britcke’s) #y’. Als s hinzutrat, 
fiel von den drei consonantischen Gerauschen zunachst das mittlere, 
so dass +s iibrig blieb. ‘‘ Nun besteht aber nach 79 derselbe voll- 
standige Verschluss am Vordergaumen wie bei #& und a3: der Durch- 
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bruch eines Luftstromes durch diesen Verschluss erzeugt daher ein z 
mit der derselben Nothwendigkeit wie nach ¢ und d, oder wie nach 
dem dentalen #.”’ Bei dieser Erklarung sind aber einige wichtige Mo- 
mente nicht in Betracht gezogen. Als in der Verbindung Js das y 
gefallen war, sollte man erwarten, dass.das so entstandene / mit den 
bestehenden 7 zusammenfallen, also in die guttural- Stellung iiberge- 
hen wiirde. Noch mehr; man kann @s aussprechen ohne /¢s zu er- 
zeugen, und dies ist der Gesichtspunkt den ULsricu tibersehen hat. 
Sprecheich Ssuav+s3?, so ist das Resultat /z (nach BGOHMER’s Alpha- 
bet) 2.¢. Bsuav+stimmhaftem s. Um dts zu sprechen, muss ich #/ort+s 
haben. Dasselbe kam auf folgende Weise zu Stande. In der Combi- 
nation /ys widerstand das /eine Zeit lang der Tendenz, nach welcher 
von drei consonantischen Geraduschen das mittlere fallen muss. Die 
Stimme musste also so zu sagen einen grésseren Anlauf nehmen um 
dys auszusprechen. Durch diese Kraftanstrengung wurde aber aus 
dem y's, als das y endlich dem Gesetze des Ausfalls unterlag, durch 
Ersatz-Verstarkung, wenn man es so nennen darf, ein #for/+s, und 
dann erfolgte die ¢ Epenthese zwischen / und s ahnlich wie in dem von 
Licx1nG, ‘ Mundarten,’ p. 132 citierten Hadé)s fiir Hals. Ich neige 
mich zu dieser Erkiarung, trotz der Warnung Gr6BER’s nicht etwa 
anzunehmen, dass iis sich zu 7 fort+s assimiliert habe. GROBER 
stiitzt sich auf prov. freba/hz, und sagt ‘‘ das dorsale jotazierte 7selbst 
erhielt die d Epenthese. 2z und /s im PROVENZALISCHEN sind fortwahr- 
end geschieden.”” Die Schreibweise -/Az im PROVENZALISCHEN 
scheint jedoch gar nicht so allgemein zu sein, wie man nach GROBER’S 
Ausspriichen zu glauben, geneigt ist; viel gewOhnlicher ist Zhs, we- 
nigstens nach BarTscH, ‘Chrest. prov.’ Da finde ich nur fi//z s. v., 
sonst immer Zhs. Wenn z geschrieben ist wird 7 nicht bezeichnet, 
wie in velz (vielhs), mielz (melhs). 

Die obengegebene Entwickelung war jedoch dialektisch. Sie war 
die regelmassige im Norm. CHAmp. und Lotur. Sehr bald wurde 
aber auch hier / fort wieder zu / suav, und spater zu #, als auch 
die anderen / vokalisiert wurden. Dann hatte aber die Schreibweise 
sich befestigt, und z wurde in der Orthographie beibehalten. Im 
NORMANNISCHEN war das Fallen des / in dieser Stellung sehr selten ; 
wie wir gesehen haben, schreibt ANDRESEN solche Formen dem 
Einflusse des Reimes zu. Im BERN. finden sich die folgenden Formen 
mit s(z ist die Regel): ¢vava/s 70-23 ; 83-16; 89-1 ; 105-17 ; 151-11; 162-3; 
fils 25-36; oyds 118-39; ferner Polz 46-11 (PAULUS) neben Po/s 44-15; 
47-20. In demselben Texte fangt 7 auch schon an zu fallen (die Regel 
im Osten). In dieser Schreibweise muss man aber nicht einen Beweis 
sehen, dass 7 zu / oder z zu s geworden sei. Sie zeigt nur ein Nicht- 
beachten der traditionellen Orthographie. Im PIKARDISCHEN trat 
die ¢ Epenthese iiberhaupt nicht ein. /s wurde zu /s, und dieses / 
wurde wie alle anderen / behandelt ; vgl. peri/s schon im FR. D. VAL. 
Das WALLONISCHE kannte tiberhaupt nur / fort. Dort steht Zz fiir 
7s und ds. Es finden sich die folgenden Ausnahmen. P. Mor. nur 





32 Die Ausdrlicke ‘ sway’ und ‘fort’ gebrauche ich nach Griser, ZS. R. PA., vi, p. 486. 
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nuls 553-c; sonstimmer z. / fallt ziemlich oft. Pots. REL.: das Ms. 
Lat. 1077 hat nur s. 2 ist gefallen. GREG.: vues (*VOLIS) 30-9; 33-16; 
114-12; 157-1-21; 167-20; aber vuez 167-23; 273-5; noeils 36-16; sonst 
immer 2. Jos.: cols (=colps) 442-32; 509-7; 514-13; nuls 509-15-16-17 ; 
511-22; 512-7; aber wu/z 509-18; 511-18; so/s 513-27; aber so/z 462-16; 
grevals 518-10; sonst grevalz 508-2. HoRNING ist also nicht gauz 
genau, wenn er sagt, 2 finde sich nach einfachem 7 nur in solchen 
Texten wie die Pass. und Grec; I. c., p. 628. Diese Eigenthiimlich- 
keit erstreckt sich auf den ganzen Nordosten. 

In folgendem gebe ich eine Liste der Formen, wo in unseren Nor- 
MANNISCHEN Texten z nach einfachem 7 steht. Sie erklaren sich 
zum grésstem Teil von selbst. Meistens steht schon ein Dental 
im Stamm. RoL.: dalz 61; Tedbalz 173; mulz 185 (auch mu/ez); 
salz 731; nevulz 2420; enchalz 2446; 3635; calz 3633; jamelz 3739; 
CHARL.: mulz 82; 89; 220; 340; 846; 850; dblialz 337; dulz 425; helz 
543; Ernalz 566; polz (POLLICEM) 811; O. Ps.: volz 10-8; dudz 18-11; 
24-9; 118-103; mudz(MULTOS) 30-16; 54-20; 70-9; 108-29; 109-7; ha/z 
46-2 ; 98-2; 137-7; P- 232-5; oceulz 63-3; folz 91-6; neben fo/s 48-9; 
52-1; sa/z (nfrz. saule) 136-2; Q. L. D. R.: mulz (MULTOS) 6-12; 24-1; 
108-3 ; 232-11; 355-13; (multz 45-15; 166-5; 274-17; 300-27; 398-14); 
halz 15-8; 233-5; (haltz 396-15 ;) d@’elz 34-5; (eds 24-17;) enchalz 48-8; 
68-9; 115-5; 299--22; chalz 83-3; malz 191-7; dulz 195-6; (nevoz 
202-3-9;) (tamultz 225-11;) sol/z (SOLIDUS) 244-27; falz 290-11; volz 
(FVOLIS) 292-1; mudz 308-12; 383-14; (neben u/s 309-2; 383-16;) 
Im Bern. finden sich Polz 46-11; (neben Pols 44-15; 47-20;) mo/z 
70-6; parolz 127-30; halz 104-23; 136-21; 144-20; DIAL.: haiz (ALTUS) 
x-8; hauz xxxii-25; caz (cels) xi-22; muz xx-21; (mus iv-8;) Yz.: 
vuez (*VOLIS)16; 1273; etc., douz 912; 1179; 1358; columbeaz 1215; 
beaz 1358; (beax 1429); corbeaz 1509; colz (COLLUM) 2733; folz 3048; 
sonst steht hier immer /s, ws, 2, s, fiir 2, 774-5, Zz, 2 fiir lz. CuiG.: douz 
245; 379, etc.; Aauz 365; 2395, etc.; d/iauz 856; assauz 1517, etc.; fauz 
2344; /seuz 3151; girfauz 3855; chauz 4089; 6414; bauz 4213. 

In folgendem fasse ich kurz zusammen was ich als Resultat dieser 
Untersuchung glaube betrachten zu diirfen: 

1. dz fiir 745 ist dialectisch, und gehért dem NORMANNISCHEN, 
LOTHRINGISCHEN und der CHAMPAGNE an. 

2. Das WALLONISCHE hat gerade jenes / fort, welches von GROBER 
dem Provenzalischen zugeschrieben wird, in allen Stellungen, denn 
alle /44+-s werden /z geschrieben. 

3. Das PIKARDISCHE hat keine ¢ Epenthese. Dies stimmt wunder- 
bar iiberein mit dem charakteristischen Mangel an Epenthese in allen 
Consonantenverbindungen. 

4. Weil Zz fiir 7+s dialectisch ist, und weil / fort im Wallonischen 
bestand, darf man das Bestehen eines 7 for¢ auch im Norm. Loru. 
CHAMP. annehmen. 

2 H+(d)+r. 

Lec.: meldre 32; Rov.: mieldre 3532; fuildres 1426; CHARL.: 

mieldre 198; O. Ps.: mieldre 62-4; 83-10; fuildre(s) 17-16; 96-4; 134-7 ; 
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143-7; Pp. 247-61; cuildrunt 103-29; coildra 128-6; Q. L. D.R.: fuildre 
207-2; Mis.: mieudre 7-6 (mieldre); ANIEL: mieudres 294; P. Mor.: 
enmiedreir 340-d; GREG. mieldres 44-14; 69-18; miedre 63-22; 
meodreir 158-6; meodrant 214-11; SERM SaAp.: mealdrent 287-34; 
mieldres 288-24; enmiedrance 289-11; enmieldret 296-13; enmiedreir 
295-18; Jos.: mieldre(s) 451-12; 490-6; 516-4; 517-13; BERN.: miodre(s) 
30-19; 31-10; 67-37; 108-12; 109-37; miedre(s) 170-4; 178-35; Yz.: 
muedres 841; CLIG.: miaudre(s) 332; 973; 2811; 4958; (foudres 1792). 
7 wurde auf dieselbe Weise wie 7+s zu / fort, worauf die dental- 
Epenthese folgte. Ueberhaupt verhalt sich das 7 sowohl wie der 
Vokal vor demselben ganz wie oben. Nur die Worter fuildres, cuild- 
runt, coildra (so wie duilz im C. Ps. bei SCHUMANN lI. c., p. 39) ver- 
langen einige Bemerkungen. In diesen Fallen hat Metathese des 
e(g) und Erweichung zu 7 stattgefunden. Das so entstandene 7 
bildet mit «(o) einen fallenden Diphthongen. Man glaube ja nicht 
dass i/ ein 7 bezeichnet. Diese Entwickelung scheint jedoch dem 
NORMANNISCHEN eigenthiimlich zu sein. (vgl. foudres im CLG.) 


3 (4+ Fexions-t. 

ROoL.: merveilt 571; CHARL.: tressailt 183; sailt 195; failt 795; 
O. Ps.: sumeilt 120-3; Q. L. D. R.: asalt 72-15; alt 337-7; Mus.: faut 
40-7-11; bout. (inf. boullir) 42-12; esmervaut 88-1; eskeut (inf. 
escuellir) 91-4; esvaut (esveiller) 153-3; travaut 153-6; assaut 172-8; 
Car.: faut 4-11; 56-7; 152-1; deffaut 29-2; fartaut (inf. fartillier) 29-9 ; 
travaut 230-12; P. Mor.: assat 59-c; falt 436-d; GreoG.: falt 10-3; 
196-11; colt (colhir) 57-7; 150-20; bolt 60-12; defalt 63-20; 162-2; 
175-12; Jos.: assalt 446-20-30; BERN.: aillet 171-12; travaillet 156-1 ; 
resalt 143-34; YZ.: saut 696; defaut 835; concuit (concuillir) 1975. 

Diese Formen sind von WILLENBERG Rom. Stud., iii pp. 410, 411 
behandelt worden. Entweder wird e als Endung angehangt, und 
dann bleibt 7, oder ¢ ist die Endung, und dann wird 7>/. Er sagt 
‘* Man fasse in allen diesen Formen / nicht etwa als Bezeichnung des 
mouillierten Lautes auf (dann kénnte niemals ¢ folgen), sondern als 
mit dem vorhergehenden Vokal einen Diphthong bildend. Dazu 
zwingt schon der Umstand das ROL. 571 mervei/¢t in einer Tirade 
steht, deren Assonanzvokal e7 ist, sowie der allerdings ungenaue 
Reim im Comp. 1073 mervei/t: poeit. Diese zweite Art der Behand- 
lung des 7 ist jedenfalls in der alteren Zeit die gewOhnliche gewesen.”’ 
esmervaut erklart er durch -e/t >-ialt>-iaut >-aut, dann sollte sich 
aber irgendwo ein -ze/¢ finden. Die Reihe wird wohl -e/¢>-¢/t >-alt 
>-aut sein; (vgl. ILLOS>aus, FILTRUM>/autre.). 
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In der letzten Textausgabe des ALEXIUSLIEDES (‘LA VIE DE SAINT 
ALEXIS, TEXTE CRITIQUE,’ Paris 1885) hat G. Paris die WOrter mit 
mouilliertem / in etwas verandert. Er schreibt dort immer 7// im 
inlaut (mit einziger Ausnahme von dai/ie 42-d) und 7/ im Auslaut. 
S. 59 Z. 18 ware also in dieser Hinsicht zu verbessern. 

Der Vollstandigkeit wegen stelle ich hier noch einmal alle Worter 
mit 7 zusammen, wie dieselben in dieser letzten Ausgabe geschrieben 
sind. 

a+. (S. 63.)—1 dbetont: fraile(s) 2-d; 14-d ;—2 nebentonig: vaillanz 
2-c; vaillant 4-d; aillors 39-d; bailie 42-d; baillie 108-c; baillir 74-a; 


baillissent 105-a. 
e+? (S. 69): meillors 23-a. 
e+/ (S. 70)—1 betont: conseil 61-c; 62-d; 66-d; 73-e; merveille 


88-e ; 89-e ; 93-e;—3 unbetont: conseilliers 52-c; desconseilliez 64-d ; 
conseilliet 68-c. 

i+7 (S. 80) filie 8-c; 9-b, u. s. w., fil 3-e; 6-c, u.s. w., gestil go-b. 

o+7 (S. 84)—1 detont: vueil 3-e; 30-e; 34-b; 88-a; 117-e; revueil 
38-c; moillent 54-b; ueil 45-b; 88-b; vueillent 116-d; 120-b. Diese 
Beispiele wiirden sich also, was den Vokal angeht, an die Seite des 
ROL. stellen. 

o+7 (S. 89)—2 nebentonig: moillier 4-d; 6-b; 11-e. 

e+7+2 (S. 95): vielz 2-d; mislz 4-b; 4-e; 97-e. 

e+7+< (S. 96): fedelz 59-d. 

i++ (S. 99): filz 11-b; 22-a; 88-b (17 Mal.); gentilz 96-c. 

o+7+42 (S. 100): uelz 49-b. 
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Of the Use of the Negative by Chaucer, with particular refer- 
ence to the particle ne. 
sy CHARLES W. KENT, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE. 


It is well known that two kinds of ve are present in CHAUCER, 
which are written alike in the manuscripts. These two particles, 
however, must not be confounded. One of them is xé (neque) 
and the other is ze (non). Compare Old French we and xé (=ni). 

A—The né (neque) which we mark with the sign of a long 
vowel whenever we wish to make the distinction between it and 
ne is derived from Old English né (Gothic 27; Old High Ger- 
man 27, 7é). In QO. E. this form is very frequent. 

Né inc @nig mon 

né ledéf né lad beledén mihte 

sorhfullue sid. Beowulf 142510. 

né @r ni si) @fre hyrdon.  Elene, 217572. 
In M. E. this xé is also frequent. 

forlewed men ne conde 

langle #é jugge. ‘Piers the Plowman’. 

Fro paradys to vou I have been brought 

Ne never moo ne schul they roten be 

Ne lesse here soote savour, &c. 

‘The lyfe of seynt Cecile.’ iii, 36:229. 

In the translation of this “aurea legenda” in the Ashmole 
Ms. 43 (before 1300) we find xe and zé (cf. ‘ Orig. and Ana’., Part 
ii), the former however almost always in conjunction with other 
particles. On the contrary, CAXTON’s version of this legend 
(1483) furnishes no evidence of the survival of ve (non). (Cf. 
‘Orig. and Ana’., Part ii). 

In new English there are few applications of this vé, and these 
only in poetry. It is an archaic form. 

Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide 
Ne horrid crags nor mountains dark and tall 
Rise like the rocks. Byron, “CC. H.” i 
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Generally né-né in Old English are used in connection with a 
verb negatived by xe and this xe is frequently contrasted with 
other words in the sentence. An investigation of the language 
of CHAUCER will show this rule to obtain for the M. E. as well 
as for O. E. 

B.—e (non) is used frequently in Old English as an inde- 
pendent negative, just as the #7 in O. H. G. (cf. Abhandlung by 
WACKERNAGEL), or ne in O. F. (cf. Abhandlung by PERLE) :-— 

Men ne cunnon secgan 50; ne sorga 1385; wed widscofa.... ne 
wendon, 977, Beowulf ; banon tc ne wende, 348 ; ond mé Israhéla @fre 
ne woldon, 361. Elene, etc. 

But even in Old English a second negation was often added, 
and this seems to have caused a loss of power on the part of the 
ne, which in some cases seemed entirely superfluous. 

In M. H. G. the use was very variable in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries xe 
disappeared entirely. In M. E. xe is thrown into sentences 
already negative partly to strenghten the negation, and in part 
without noticeable influence. In French the history of the 
negation is very different, for there the double negation, which 
obtains today, was not used regularly until during the seven- 
teenth century. In M. E. however we still find cases where ve is 
used as an independent negative particle. In N. E. this occurs 
very seldom and only in archaic language. 

Whilome in Albion’s isle, there dwelt a youth, 
Who ne in virtue’s way did take delight. 
Byron, “C. H.’’ i, 2. 

It is the purpose of this essay to investigate the use of the 
particles ze and né, to examine the occurrences in CHAUCER, 
with a view to discover, if possible, some controlling rule or 
guiding principle to which CHAUCER’s use conformed. Of 
course there can be no question, in this transition state of the 
language, of definite rules or of unvarying usuge. The nature 
of the changes the language was then undergoing, renders it 
impossible for us even to hope for anything approaching stead- 
fast application of rules or crystallized forms of speech. The 
purpose of this essay is more modest. It aims rather by an 
exact and pains-taking investigation of the facts of the language 
and an attempt to arrange these appearances in accordance with 
certain principles, to contribute something to Chaucer-grammar 
and to the history of the English language and, further, to 
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furnish some more competent investigator with a small portion 
of the material from which the history of the use of the negation 
in English is to be determined. 

Should the classifications seem artificial or to rest upon mere 
accidental likenesses, let it be remembered that the most im- 
portant thing is to present the phenomena. A glimpse of these 
can be better had, in the very nature of the case, by divisions 
and sub-divisions even if these be not always logical, than by an 
endless row of unclassified examples. The most entertaining 
and at the same time the most instructive cases are those in 
which ze appears as independent and sufficient negation, and 
these with exceptions, etc., will next be considered. 


I. 
Independent Sentences. 


81 Ne Witen. 


WACKERNAGEL, in his discussion of the Negative Particle xe 
( Abhandlung, §6) gives it as a rule that in short sentences xe was 
sufficient for complete negation. He calls attention, however, 


to the fact that such a rule is inexact because the bounds which 
determine whether a sentence is short or not are not definitely 
fixed. By reference to this rule he explains the ve we?z, when 
used parenthetically. We must make reference to a similar rule 
in order to explain similar cases in the M. E. province. It is 
necessary, however, to extend the rule so as to cover those 
cases in which we have another sentence dependent upon this 
negative sentence. We call attention just here to ii, §8, of this 
paper. 
A. PARENTHETICALLY. 
That sodeynly, I nyste how, 


Such a luste anoon me tooke. v, 163:272. 


Men seyn, I not , that she yaf him hire herte. v. 44:1050. 


And gan to motre, I note what trewely. iv, 175:541. 


A pouder, noot I wher of that it was 
I-maad, outher of chalk, outher of glas. iii, 64:138. 


Tho vanysshed the olde man, he nyste where. iii, 35:217. 
(Compare. ‘‘ he nuste war he bicom”’ (‘Orig. and Ana’., Part ii)). 


But in what wyse certeyly I noot. ii, 197:794. 
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pat tt is oner myche azeins kynde pat children have been founden 
formentours to hir fadres I not how many. 8B. 79:2192. 


Sed nimis e natura dictum est nescio quem filios invenisse tortores. 


In this last example we see the analogy between the use in 
M. E. and the xescio in Latin. To be compared with these, is 
the je ne sats (quot) in French. 

For the sake of clearness the exceptions to this rule are now 
quoted. 


and a lettre 
That Ector hadde hym sent to axen red 
If swiche a man was worthy to ben dede 
Noot I naught who : iv, 222:1700. 


Not I not how, but sen that I was wroughte 
Ne felt I swich a comfort, dar I seye. v, 48:1167. 


and eke to have remembrance of the deth that he 
shal receyve he noot not whanne, wher ne how. iv, 222:1700; 

In the Harleian Ms. 7334 the words “wher ne how” are 
missing. Of these exceptions only one seems to be an irregular 
deviation from the rule and the correctness of this reading, 
“Noot I naught who,” is called in question by Morris. It 
would probably not be unwarranted to question its correctness 
simply because it does exhibit an inexplicable deviation from 
a comparatively positive rule. 

In the second example, the speaker wishes to express his 
comfort and to emphasize particularly its high degree. He does 
this through a confession of his absolute inability to account for 
its existence. He desires not only to express his ignorance of 
its explanation but to emphasize in words his ignorance of its 
origin, its how. He affirms then his ignorance and strengthens 
the negation of knowledge with regard to its origin by negativ- 
ing the how. 

In the last example it is a question of contrasting the certainty 
of death, with the uncertainty, nay, the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the time, place and manner of its approach. These two 
contrasted conceptions are best exhibited in opposition by 
intensified negation. 


B. 
1—Ne witen with following interrogative pronoun. 


I not which, ii, 33:181; I noot which, ii, 42:482; 
But soth to say, I not what men him calle, ii, 10:284; 
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But thay ne wiste why sche thider wente, iii, 25:753; 
And ek I noot what I sholde to hym seye, iv, 202:12¢6; 
He nyste what he juggen of it myghte, v, 50:1203; 

Of which delices I not what ioye may ben had of hir moeuyng. 
Quarum motus quid habeat jucunditatis ignoro. B. 79:2182. 

In B. 67:1819 is found “ but.he not by whiche paath ”, imme- 
diately after this however : 

Ryzght as a dronke man not nat by which pape he may return 
home to hys khouse’’: 

Sed ueluti ebrius domum quo tramite reuertatur ignorat. 

A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous 
But he not nat which the righte wey is thider, ii 39:404; 

H. Ms. reads also “not nat”"’, but beyond question this is to 
be rejected as it seriously injures the metre. For an explana- 
tion of these examples, reference is made to i, $1, and attention 
is called to ii, §8. Examples of double negation in such cases 
also occur although not frequently. 

not nat what ye wilne that I seye, iv, 230:71; 

not my-self nought wysely what it is, iv, 292: 1604 ; 
ne wiste not what was adversité, ii, 370:156; 

not nought what ye mene, iv, 158:133; 

Only in the second example does the negative particle seem 
to have a special justification; that is, in the negation of a 
second word in order to limit the assertion of ignorance. The 


explanation of the other examples, which show two negative 
particles applied to one word (not very frequently found), is to 
be sought in the metre. 

2—Ne witen with following interrogative particle. 

It would be easy here to produce innumerable examples ; the 


following will suffice : 
I not how ye myght have doo bette, v, 186:1043; 
But whether goddesse or womman iwys 
Sche be I not, iv, 125:425 ; 
I not if pees shal evermo bitide, iv, 359:1436; 
And she noot whi it is, iv, 140:180; 
How Troylus - - —I not, iv, 154:35; 
Not I how long or short, iv, 301:81 ; 
I noot if thow it woste, iv, 208:1366 ; 
He nyst how best hire herte for tacoie, v, 33:782; 
I not whether ye the more thank me konne, iv, 212:1466; 


Here too several exceptions are found : 


pee ay 


A ae tng ora 
mt GNA tn He hone 
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I noot ne why unwery that I feynte, iv, 124:410; 
Noot I nought why ne what mesehaunce it ayled, iii, 273:280; 
Yet nostow not wher that they stonde, v, 240:502. 

Pepys Ms., 2006, reads in this place, “ Yet nost thow where 
they stonde,” a sentence which in itself is more regular and 
beautiful but which shows a verse too short by one foot. 

But why ne how not I that thou were slawe, iii, 214-416; 
Not J for why ne how, iv, 266:960 ; 

In these two sentences it is true that there is no second nega- 
tive in the principal clause but they probabiy belong here as ex- 
ceptions because the negation in the dependent clauses can easily 
have a reflexive influence. 

Particularly striking is it that in all the cited examples of xe 
witen the principal sentence consists of two or three words, and 
that the ze appears only with the finite verb without auxiliary. 
In most cases there is contraction ( Verschme/zung) and where 
this contraction does not occur metrical reasons account for it 
and any individual case is easily explained. 

In the citation, 

The lasse woful of hem both nyste 

Wher that he was, ne might o word outbrynge 

As I seyde arts, for wo and for sobbynge, iv, 346:1104; 
it can not be argued that the sentence is especially short, but 
there is a two-fold explanation. In the first place it is in reality 
a sentence dependent upon “As I seyde arst.’ In the second 
case, xe followed by xé is stronger than xe alone and is used 
where the latter would not be sufficient. 


$2. /nterrogative Sentences. 


An investigation of interrogative sentences reveals the fact 
that ze is frequently used, where a reproach, an injunction to 
realize the opposite, or a wish whose fulfilment is impossible, or 
improbable, is implied or expressed, (cf. PAUL, §285) and in 
rhetorical questions. Examples: 

Why nad thou put the capil in the lathe ? ii, 127:168; 

Why ne hastow to thi-selven som reporte ? iv, 334:822 ; 

Why nyltow love another lady swete? iv, 320:461; 

Why nylt thy-selven helpen don redresse? iv, 32:500; 

Why nade I swich oon with my soule ibought? iv, 278:1270; 
And seyd, ,‘ Allas, for wo! why nere I dede ? iv, 169:409; 
Whi nyltow flen out of the wofulleste? iv, 312:275; 
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Why ne hast thou remembred in thy mynde? v, 361:156; 
Whi suffre Ich it? whi nyl Ich it redresse, v, 2:40; 
In Strophe vii, in vol. vi, p. 3, the form “whi ayl 1?” occurs 
five times. 
Why nyltow cleve, or fallen al atwo? v, 299:53; 
Why nyl the lyoun co.nen, or the bere 
That Y myght hym ones meten with this spere ? v. 313:289. 

A certain blame, a reproach, although often very mildly 
expressed is traceable in all the cases, and a reproach presup- 
poses the opposite as that which was desired. If the speaker is 
speaking of himself, every reproach which he makes himself 
implies the wish that this were not the case; that there were no 
occasion for this reproof. For example, “why ny] I,” “why 
nere I.”—If the speaker is speaking in this form to some one else 
the reproach is very clearly seen. It deserves mention here 
that the majority of examples of this kind are taken from the 
poem ‘ Troylus azd Cryseyde’ which furnishes a fruitful soil for 
such reproaches. 

In the sentences which refer to the past, the wish is unfulfilled 
or not to be fulfilled ; in those that refer to the future there is an 
implied appeal for a realization of the opposite. Only in the 
words “why ne hastow ” do the reproach and the wish for the 
opposite without any appeal seem to be present.—In the last 
cited example the innermost wish of a well-armed hunter is 
expressed with emphas's. In a word, and this is the central 
point of the whole matter, the preponderating idea in these 
sentences is the opposite of that which is expressed ; or in other 
words the real conception is positive, the form in which it is 
expressed is negative. It is, then, simply a formal negation and 
hence the simple ze is sufficient. 

Of course, the same is true of the rhetorical questions, which, 
particularly in CHAUCER’s translation of BOETHIUs, are very 
entertaining’ CHAUCER’S translation of this authority may be 
called literal, for the deviations are only such, as are rendered 
necessary by the differences in the idioms of the two languages, 
and yet he does not hesitate to translate an affirmative rhetorical 
question by a negative sentence. These real rhetorical questions 
are usually introduced by num, which expects a_ negative 
answer. Examples: 

Num dubitari potest? per may no man dcuten, B. 10322938 ; 


Num dublitas ? ne pou ne dontest nat, B. 11423254: 


Num negabis? pou ni/t nat pan denye. B. 114:3232, etc. 
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Further examples of this are, however, unnecessary for the 
purpose of the rhetorical question is to express the opposite 
with emphasis. 

Besides the examples just cited only two cases have been 
noted, in which there is deviation from this rule. 

Why schuld I nought as wel telle you alle 
The portraiture that was upon the walle? ii, 61:1109. 

This can easily be construed as a simple question which 
desires as answer some good reason. Parenthetically it is worth 
nothing that in this manuscript, which coincides with H. Ms.., 
there is an unaccented syllable lacking between we/ and fe//e. 
It can be readily supplied. 


Why ne had I nought thy sentence and thy lore 
The Friday for to chiden, as dede ye ? iii, 245:531. 


This presents the double irregularity of an unfulfilled wish in 
the past expressed in the Indicative and with double negation. 


$3. Ne-bul. 


Attention is called to the apparently illogical subdivision of 1., 
in order to anticipate censure. The divisions seem to the writer 
best suited to lay bare the examples. 

WACKERNAGEL (Adbhandlung §3.) discusses at length the ve- 
wan and similar occurrences in which the negation is accompanied 
by a word of negative coloring, whether of opposition or exclu- 
sion. In O. E., détan frequently occurred after a negatived 
verb. tan, as preposition, had a locative and privative sig- 
nificance. By degrees the former was lost and the latter became 
fixed. Cf. ‘ Beowulf,’ 706: ealle buton anum. The conception 
was always that of exclusion, that is, denying the contents of 
the preceding with reference to the following. Or better stated, 
perhaps, the preceding is affirmed with this limitation. This 
placing of a denied thought in opposition to one affirmed is also 
characteristic of the conjunction dé¢an. It is then easily con- 
ceivable, that with this adversative, negative meaning of dé#¢an, 
or but, ne alone would be sufficient for complete negation, par- 
ticularly as this collocation xe-dut was used to express with 
emphasis a positive idea. Frequently some word like ofher, etc., 
is used before the é4u¢, but this has often fallen out, where it 
could easily be supplied. PERLE in his essay, proves for Old 
French that the complement of the negation is regularly sup- 
pressed if the negation of the verb is limited by gue, forsque, 
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etc. CHARSANG (p. 421) quotes the following example from 
Racing, Il ne connait encor d’autre pére que toi, and remarks 
in connection therewith; ‘‘ Mais on pourrait dire aussi, il ne 
connait pas d’autre pére. 

Remarque: si l'on peut mettre seule la négation ne devant 


autre, on peut supprimer autre ou autrement dans la locution 


ne-que (€quivalent a seulement). Ex. Je zai de volonté gue la 
tienne (je n’ai fas d’autre volonté que ...). The processes seem 
to have been almost the same as in the Teutonic languages and 
with the same results. It is therefore, to be expected that in the 
translations from the French into the English, this favorite con- 
struction me-gue should be reproduced by ne-dut. As a matter 
of fact in the ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ falsely ascribed to 
CHAUCER, there are unnumbered examples of this construction. 
The arrangement is used with great frequency by CHAUCER, 
too, and, in many shades of meaning : 

Goth forth to Via Apia quod sche 

That fro this toun ne stant but myles thre. iii, 34:173; 

Tho schewed him Cecilie al open and pleyn 

That alle ydoles nys but thing in veyn. iii, 37:285; 

He ne hadde for al his labour but a skorn. ii, 104:202; 

Al his werkyng nas but fraude and deceyt, iii, 71:356; 

I ne say but for this ende this sentence. ii, 204:1041 ; 

For whiche that wey, for aught I kan espye 

To trusten on, nys but a fantasye. iv, 360:1442; 

For latyn ne kanstow yit but small. Astr., 2:20; 

I nam but a lewd compilatour. Astr., 2:42; 

For every mortal mannes power nys 

But lyk a bladder ful of wynd, iwis. iii, 42:438; 

For which I naxe in guerdon but a boone. v, 25:594. 

It need hardly be mentioned that this construction octurs 
very seldom in BorTuivus, for there are very few Latin con- 
structions that can be reproduced by this means. 

pe wille nis but in ydel and stant for nought, B. 112:3157: voluntas 
frustra sit. But certys by nature per nys but oon god, B. 92:2563: 
sed natura quidem unus. Cf. also B. 56:1504. 
In these examples exceptions to negatived assertions are 
,given by means of du¢. In reality however, it is exactly these 
exceptions and in no wise the denied assertions, that are to be 
made prominent. The attention is attracted to this exception 


to a general proposition and by this device the affirmation of 


pence marae a te 
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this excepted, positive thought is made much stronger. In M.E. 
these sentences are to be rendered by only or but, where but 
stands for an elliptical construction. Further examples which 
must be repeated later, are the following: 

And but I have hir mercy and hir grace 

That I may see hir atte leste weye 

I nam but deed, ii, 35:262; 

If in the hondes of som wrechee I falle 

I nam but lost. v, 30:706; 

Ne but I hadde agilt. v, 70:1698 ; 

And seyd him certeyn, but he might have grace 

To have Constance withinne a litel space 

He nas but deed. ii, 176:109; 

And if myn housbond eek might it espie 

I ner but lost. iii, 112;185. 

This xe-dud in the apodosis of a condition differs in no essen- 
tial particular from the examples already given. It is to be 
noticed that this e-du? is to be translated by éu¢ in N.E. There 
are very few exceptions to this favorite construction of CHAUCER. 

Ther nas no cry but Troilus is thare. iv, 161:196. 
This combination, “ Ther nys no,” “ Ther nas no,’ 


’ 


etc., is 


one of the most frequent in CHAUCER and hence causes no 
surprise even in conjunction with dwt. 
On the other hand why CHAUCER wrote: 
For worldly jéie halt néught but by a wyre. iv, 290:1587 ; 


instead of 

For wérldly jéie ne halt but by a wyre, 
is not clear. Perhaps it was to throw especial emphasis upon 
the nought. “Ne wight but God” in Morris, ii, 184:387, with 
no mention of textual change, is not confirmed by H. Ms. which 
reads: “ No wight but God,” cf. ii, 185:390: “ it was no wight but 
He;” iii, 338: “no thing but, etc.” 

Side by side with these examples must be placed a few, which 
are in a measure isolated. “Sche may have mercy, this wot I wel, 
if sche have wille to do penitence, but never schal it be but that 
sche nas corrupt.” iii, 344. This is at once clearer if, in accord- 
ance with H. Ms., the éu¢ be stricken out so that it reads, “ but 
never schal it be that sche was corrupt,” in which the only 
difficulty is the exceptional use of ve alone. 

Thynk alle swich taried tyd but lost it nys. iv, 223:1739. 

The inversion causes no difficulty. 
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§4. Other Cases. 

There are certain cases of ve alone in independent sentences 
(besides in the apodosis of the conditional, which will be d’s- 
cussed later), which do not fall within any of the divisions 
already made and yet do not seem to require a separate head. 
a.—Analogous to the use of ne-witen is that of ne recche, which 
is found only once with ze alone and that used parenthetically. 

Or somme wight ellis I ne roghte who, v, 162:244; 
an unsymmetrical and halting line, which is either a bad reading, 
although confirmed by Bodley Ms. 638, or is to be reduced to a 
normal verse by violent slurring and abbreviation. As a rule 
this word has intensified negation. Examples: 

In hice presence I recche nat to sterve. ii, 44:540; 

Thanne rekke I nat, when I have lost my lyf, ii, 70:1399 ; 

I recche nat how sone be the day. v, 71:1733; 

He roughte nought what unthrift that he seyde. iv, 317:403. 

b.—This day ne herd | of your movth a word. ii, 278:4, 

recalls at once the passage in the Prologue, ii, 24:763. 

For by my trouthe, if that I schal not lye 

I ne saugh this year so mery a companye, 
in which the host gives the reason of his welcome. After this 
model are many examples, but no other than ii, 278:4, without 
the introductory for. The host has just reproached the student 
for his quiet and modesty, which he likens to that of a maiden 
or newly married wife; and now, as if to justify his censure and 
his comparison, he adds 

This day ne herd I of your mouth a word. 

This sentence then seems to belong to the causal sentences 
(cf. ii. §1). 

c.—Strikingly peculiar is iii, 184: 

And the apostil seith, ther nys thing in this world of which we 
schuln have so gret joye, as whan oure conscience bereth us good 
witnes. 

The non-existence of any thing which surpasses a good 
conscience, is to be emphasized, and yet the simple ze is used 
and that, too, where there are no conditions of metre to be com- 


plied with. It is an unexplained exception to customary usage. 


d.—Thei ne were for-pamprid with owtrage, vi, 300:5. 
If this is not demanded by metrical consideration it must 
yield to the other and better reading : 


neta sane seynamaena sity pita AD upp ee tin 
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They ne weere nat for-pampred with owtrage, vi, 317:5. 

e.—In v, 72:1743, “a word ne koude he seye,” it is either xé, 
or the explanation of the ze is to be found in the fact that just 
five lines above it has already been said: ‘“‘He nought a word 
ayein to him answarde,” and the repetition of th’s fact does not 
require a strong negation. 

f—The Imperative is generally strongly negatived, that is, 
by ne with some other particle, or by a compound negation as 
not, nought, etc. The examples are numerous: ii, 27:841; 135:7 ; 
135:35; ili, 156; iv, 165:302; v,177:721. On the other hand 
there are a couple of examples of the Imperative with simple ze. 

Now blisful lorde! so cruwel thow ne be 
Unto the blode of Troye, I preye the 
As Juno was.... ¥, 25:599- 

If this is a simple Imperative sentence, the negation is simply 
ne. If it is sought to explain this as a sentence dependent 
upon “IT preye the,” the further difficulty presents itself that xe 
in such cases is not always sufficient. (Cf. ii, §5). 

A second example of a similar construction is met with in the 
Cokes Tale, which is probably not from CHAUCER : 

Than answerd the porter, and swor by Goddes berd 
Thow ne schalt, Gamelyn, come into this yerde. ii, 149:296. 

The easiest reading of the second verse is the most regular, 
that is, the preservation of monosyllabic anacrus’s and the 
reduction by slurring of the word Gamelyn to two syllables. 
This produces ene irregularity: the ze is required to bear the 
ictus. Is this not a hint to the explanation of the ze? Has it 
not the coloring of a temporal adverb (never)? At any rate 
this explanation is in keeping with the emphasis, which the 
porter would place upon his prohibition and accounts for the 
unusual ictus. 

Attention should be called to 

This day ne herd I of your mouth a word. ii, 278:4; 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal not lye 

I ne saugh this yere so mery a companye, ii, 24:763 ; 
where ze in conjunction with day and yere seems to take ona 
kind of temporal meaning. 


This is clearer in 


Not I not how, but sen that I was wroughte 
Ne felt I swich a confort dar I seye. v, 48:1167, 


in which xe recalls New English ne'er. Cf. v, 319:12. 
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Summary. 


Before going over to a discussion of the dependent sentences 
it is necessary to glance at the meagre results already obtained. 
WACKERNAGEL’S rule furnished a clue to the explanation of 
CHAUCER'S frequent use of e-witen. 

The interrogative sentences were discussed under §2. and the 
attempt was made to demonstrate that in such sentences the 
negation was formal and that the affirmation of a positive idea 


was the real purpose in view. 

In §3. attention was called to the adversative, privative, nega- 
tive power of du/, in order to draw the inference that in this 
word the negative was intensified. At the same time it was em- 
phas'‘zed that the real thought in these sentences was strongly 
postive. The special cases in $4 were examined individually. 

One thing further needs to be noticed ; namely, that the verb 
negatived by we is generally witen, wilne, bee or have. With 
ne-but and in a few other cases other verbs are found. 


Il. 
Dependent Sentences. 

The lack of a complete and thoroughly exhaustive discussion 
of the syntax of the Chaucer-language in general, must be the 
extenuation for a more minute and exact discussion than would 
otherwise be necessary of the negation in dependent sentences. 

$1 Causal Sentences. 

CHAUCER’S usage in such sentences recalls at once some of 
the usages which have already been noticed and seems to have 
no explanation peculiar to itself. It seems, therefore, unnecessary 
to make any attempt to distinguish between codrdinate and sub- 
ordinate sentences, or between real or logical cause. 

For by my faith I nolde . . . . iii, 70:323 ; 

for 1 nolde, etc. iv, 54:90; 

For by that ilke lorde that made me 

I nold a forlonge wey o lyve have be, iv 350:1209. 

This occurrence is in no wise surprising for this contraction of 
ne and wilne is one of the most frequent in CHAUCER. 

To passage ii, 24:764; ii, 278:4; (cf. i §4) belongs also 

Sche made alwey hire compleynt and hire mone 
For sche ne saugh him on the daunce go, iii, 8:192 ; 
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I know what is the peyne of deth thereby 

Which harm I felt, for he ne mighte by leve. ii, 372:237- 
That they ne finde in hire desire offence 

For cloude of errour me let hem discerne 

What best is. iv, 308-171. 

The latter example is in several respects peculiar. 

In iv, 54:90 is an example which, according to form is to be 
placed under this head. 

For bothe I hadde thing, which that I nolde 
And eke I ne hadde thing that I wolde. iv, 54:90. 

The nature of the negation is clearly caused by the antithesis. 

WACKERNAGEL (=Adbhandlung, §17) shows that ve alone is 
sufficient in M. H. G., when by agnomination the same verb is 
used twice close together, first positively then negatively. 

It would be difficult to find a prettier example to illustrate this 
rule than the one cited in which hadde and ne hadde, nolde and 
ne wolde not only follow closely upon each other but occupy 
corresponding positions in the metrical construction of the lines. 
A similar combination is found B. 70:1914, 

pat pou lahkedest pat pou noldest han lakked or ellys pou haddest 
pat pou noldest han had, 
in which the contrast obtains, but the words do not show it so 
clearly as above. In the original it runs: uel aberat quod 
abesse non uelles, uel aderat quod adesse noluisses. WACKER- 
NAGEL includes such an occurrence in his explanation, for he 
adds that simple ze can stand when the same construction is 
repeated, both times negatived but with a difference, or opposi- 
tion, in one or the other of the elements of the compound 
sentence. 

A further example is B. 18:408: 


Vif god is, whennes comen wikked thinges, and yif god ne is, 
whennes comen goode thinges Si quidem deus, inquit, est, unde 
mala; bona vero unde, si non est. 

As a matter of course n¢ is not the only admissible negative 
in causal sentences. Examples: , 

For never erst ne saugh sche such a sighte. ii, 288:140. 
We have a recurrence here of the usual form xe saugh with 
the ever erst which is found very frequently. 
I ne say not thys by me for I ne kan 
Do no servise. iv, 67:478. 
This is, in fact, the regular method of negation in CHAUCER, 
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that is, the negation of the verb by xe and of other words by 
appropriate particles. 

For she ne graunted him in her lyvyage 

No gface. v, 202:I19I; 

For she ne parteth neither nyght ne day. v, 287-359; 

For certes I not how n2 when, allas. iv, 285:1430; 

For thou ne failest never wight at neede. v, 82:0; 


For in effect they ben nought worth a myte. iii, 44:511. 


The double negation in its purest form, that is two negative 
particles with the same word, is found in the following : 


Speke thow, for I ne dar nat him yse. v, S0:G; 
For trewely I nyl not thus sojerne. v, 20:483. 


§2 Conditional Sentences. 


Under the discussion of xe-dut several examples of condi- 
tional sentences have already been mentioned. Here it is nec- 
essary to cite the examples of ze alone in the protasis. 

And, as by ryght, they myghten wel sustene, 
That I.were worthy my damnacioun 
Nere mercye of yow, blysful hevenes quene. v, 79:C. 

Nere thy tendre herte, v, 85:2; if it nere too long to heere, ii, 28:17 ; 
nere that a merchaunt, ii, 174:34; if it nere baptisme, iii, 288. 

In unreal Conditions of the past or present, the protasis, as in 
the sentences just cited, is expressed by the subjunctive and 
denied by ze, with or without introductory conjunction. 

To be noted are also: 

Ne had I hadde mayn and might, ii. 143:143; 
And if that God ne hadde (as saith the book) 
I-spared him, ii, 350:1056. 

*** that if he ne hadde pité of manries soule, sory songe mighte 
we alle synge iii, 285; Thanne if I nadde iv, 350:1205 ; but yif bere ne 
were oon pat conioigned so manyle diverse] Pinges B. 102:2896. 
Nisi unus esset qui tam diversa conjungeret. Yif bere ne oon pat: 
nisi unns esset qui B. 102:2999, cf. further 9:1321, 101:2865, etc. 

In ideal Conditions the indicative is employed and ze is used 
as the negative particle whether the condition is unfulfilled or 
still in doubt. 

And if thow nylt, wyte al thi-self thi care. iv, 193:1000; 
Now wherwith schuld he make his payement 

If he ne used his sely instrument ii, 210:132; 

If thow thus deye and she noot whi it is. iv, 140:800. 
For yif god ne is swiche: nam ni tale sit. B. 89:2489. 
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Where one of the parts of the conditional sentence is strongly 
negatived, ze suffices in the other : 

But I wist[e] neuer how fer pine exile was, yif pi tale ne hadde 
schewed it to me. B. 23:254: Sed quam id longinquum esset exilium, 
nisi tua prodidisset oratio nesciebam, 

or: 

Haddest thou nought to wommen told thy secré 
In al the world ne hadde ther be thy peere. iii, 203:63. 

It is worthy of notice that this is the only example of an 
unreal condition, in which the simple ze is not found sufficient. 
—Exceptions in the case of ideal conditions are not frequent, 
but are found: 

If God ne kepe not iii, 164; If he ne may not chast be by his lyf ii, 
324:202 ; 

And if that thow nylt noon 
Lat be, iv, 196:1055 : 
Who may not be a fole, if that he love. ii, 36:941, etc. 
The examples however of ze alone in such sentences are far 


— —— 
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more numerous. 
$3. Sentences of Result. 


A.—In Latin the so-called Relativum Consecutivum, particu- 
larly with negative verbs of existence, is of frequent occurrence 
and is construed with the subjunctive. (Cf. ELLENDT-SEYFFERT, 
‘Lat. Gram.,’ p. 243). If the subordinate sentence contains a 
negative, it is clear that by means of this double negation 
a general positive is expressed; for example, Nemo est quin: 
‘everyone,’ ‘all.’ A construction similar to this is met with in 
CHAUCER, where, however, instead of the relative pronoun, tha‘ 
with the personal pronoun is generally used. Examples: 

For certvs, lord, ther nys noon of us alle, 
That sche nath been a duchesse or a queene. ii, 29:65 ; 


For in this world certeyn no wight ther nys 
That he ne doth or saith sometime amys. iii, 3:51; 


Ther loveth noon, that sche nath why to pleyne. iv, 184:777. 
In all this world ther nys no creature 
That he ne schuld his lif anoon for-lete ; iii, 102:402. 
I owe hem nought a word, that it nys quitte, ii, 219:425 ; 
for as much as a cher! hath no temporal thing 
That it nys his lordes. iii,, 331. 
For ther nys planeté in firmament, 
Ne in ayre ne in erthe noon element, 
That they ne yive me a yifte echoon. v , 176:691. 
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Cf. further ii, 359:1411; iii, 149; iv, 346:1112, etc. 

Here belongs also the rhetorical] question : 

Who is it Pat ne seide, Pou nere ryght weleful ; 
Quis non te felicissimum .. . . pbradicanit. B. 57:944. 
For who is that ne wold hire glorifie. iv, 218:1593. 

Further are to be compared B. 42:1100; 41:1064. Under this 

head the following sentences are best placed. 
Thou saydest no word sins thou spak to me 
That I ne knew therwith thy nicete. iii, 44:495 ; 
That in his bed ther daweth him no day 
That he nys clad, and redy for to ryde. ii, 52:818 ; 
But certes I am nought so nyce a wight 
That I ne kan ymagynen a way. iv, 366:1598. 
Cf. ii, 19:603; ii, 347:952, etc. 

The double explanation of this negation is to be found in the 
combination of the negation and in its formal nature. The for- 
mal negative has already been discussed, i, $2. This formal 
negative here differs, however, in this one and very important 
particular. There it was a question of simple negation, here it 
is a question of double negation in a closely knit-together com- 
plex sentence. If one examines an example of this kind, it is 
clear that this double negation serves only to affirm with em- 
phasis. It is not enough to say that the negatives destroy each 
other. Take for example the sentence 

For certes, lord, ther nys noon of us alle 

That sche nath been a duchesse or a queene. ii, 29:65, 
and eliminate the negative particles and we have left the thought 
that one of us all has been a duchesse or a queene, whereas the 
thought is very clearly that all of us have been duchesses, or 
queens. In other words, by means of this double negation, 
where one portion of the sentence contains a general negative 
conception, a general affirmative is attained. In this usage of 
ne, CHAUCER is more steadfast than anywhere else; for not a 
single exception has been found. It is, of course, true that the 
writer may have overlooked some exception but not to have 
noticed any in a very close reading must at least prove that they 
are extremely rare, if they occur at all. 

B.—The explanation, just mentioned will hardly be justified 
in cases where no negation is found in the first sentence, 
although the regular negation is as above stated. In these 
sentences the relation of cause and effect is visible, or, as Paur 
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expresses it: Der Nebensatz bezeichnet den Ausfluss aus der 
Beschatfenheit eines Gegenstandes oder einer Thiatigkeit. 


But such a cry and such a woo they make 

That in this world nys creature lyvynge. ii, 29:43; 

That is so heigh, that all ne kan I telle. iv, 279:1274; 

Constreyneth to a certeyn ende so 

Hise flodes, that so fiersly they ne growen. iv, 296:1710; 

So dronk he was he niste what he wroughte. iii, 91:25; 

So confus, that he nyste what to seye. iv, 314:328. 

Cf. ii, 292:5 ; iii, 82:220, etc. 

By the side of such examples, are found relative sentences 

without negation : 

Who-so that nyl be war by other men 

By him schal other men corrected be. ii, 211:180; 

Under an holte that nempnen I ne can. ii, 185:409 ; 


Under an holte that men nempne can. H. Ms. 
Of oon peril, which declare I ne dar. ii, 320:62 ; 


As she that nyste what was best to rede. iv, 112:96. 

These are beyond question sentences of result for they may 
be brought under the form so, of such a nature, etc.,.... that, 
without disturbing the meaning. 

In the lines 

That ther nas king né prince in al that lond 

That he nas glad, if he that grace fond 

That sche ne wold upon his lond werraye. iii, 212:340; 
is a beautiful illustration of CHAUCER’s usage. First comes the 
effect of a previously mentioned cause the superiority of the 
queen. This result is negatived by ze and this negation is con- 
tinued by zé. Thereupon follows a clause negatived by simple 
ne, aS was customary; and, further on, is found a clause with 
simple xe following a positive clause. 

The exceptions here are not numerous : 

In such a wyse that thou ne wante noon espye ne wacche iii, 144; 
So that the wolf ne made it not myscarye. ii, 17:513; 

So wroth he was, he wolde no word seye. iii, 105:495. 

Cf. iv, 240:338 ; iv, 280:1296; iii, 68:275. 

It seems, then, within bounds to assert that in sentences of 
result CHAUCER always used simple ze after negative sentences, 
and generally after positive sentences. 
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§4. Sentences of Purpose. 


Sentences of Purpose in the negative form happen not to be 
numerous in CHAUCER. The negation is generally strong ; 
Beth war, that by ensample of youre lyvynge, 
Outher by necgligence in chastisynge 
That they ne perische. iii, 78:97. 
On the other hand: 
Help, that my father be nat wroth with me. v. 80:G; 


For with that faire cheyne of love he bond 

The fyr, the watir, the eyr and eek the lond 

In certeyn boundes that they may not flee. ii, 92:2133. 

§5. Declarative Sentences. 

The regular introductory particle of such sentences is ‘hat. 
The negation varies, being sometimes ze, sometimes strong. 
First, the examples: 

Wenyng that God ne might his pride abate. iii, 220:600; 

I wot thow nylt it digneliche endite. iv, 194:1024. 

Wenest Pou quod sche Jat god ne is almyghty no man is in doute 
of it: Demum, inquit, esse omnium potentem nemo dubitauerit 
B. 105:2973. 

I say not that she ne hadde knowynge. iv, 182:995 ; 

But whi he nolde don so fel a dede 

That shal I seyn. v, 3:50; 

Than bad he hym 

That he ne schuld hym in the world delyte. iv, 53:66; 

For when he saugh that she ne myghte dwelle. iv, 369:1671; 

For various cases with we-dud, cf. ii, 206:13; Vv, 193:1261, etc. 
As opposed to this simple negation the following examples 
deserve notice: 


7 
And | saye forthermore 
That I ne telle of laxatifs no store. iii, 2392333; 


They wenen that no man may hem bigile. ii, 126:128; 
But ferst Ipray you of your curtesie 

That ye ne rette it nat my vilanye. ii, 23:726; 

The kyng commaundeth his constable anon 

That he ne schulde suffre in no maner wyse. ii, 194:696; 
The philosophres sworn were everichoon 

That they ne schulde discovere it unto man noon 

Ne in no book it write in no manere. iii, 74:453; 
Valirian gan fast unto hir swere 

That for no caas ne thing that mighte be 

He scholde never for nothinge bywreye hire. iii, 33:150., 
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Is it merely chance that xe alone is used only with auxiliary 
verbs, whether used as such or as principal verbs, whereas the 
strong negation accompanies other verbs ? 

The exception after the verbs swere and commande was to be 
expected. Nevertheless it is interesting to notice the heaping 
of negation after such verbs. Worthy of special attention are 
the cases in BOETHIUS, in which xegare is used in the original 
and that, too, without regard to whether it is followed by ac- 
cusative and infinitive, or by guzn. 

It may not ben denoyed pat pilke goode ne is: 

Sed quin existat sitque .... negari nequit B. $8:2464; 

May anyman denye that al pat is right nis good: 

quisquam negabit bonum esse omne quod justum. B. 126:3619, 
To be compared with these are 114:3232; 129:3683, etc. 


§6. Optative Sentences. 


This construction, which is one of CHAUCER’s favorites, gives 
another occasion for the remark that ze seems to find its proper 
application when the intention is to express a positive thought 
with emphasis by means of a formal negation. In these sen- 
tences, generally used with “Allas!” the purpose is to express 
a positive wish. Reference is made to i, §2. 

O deth, allas! why nyltow do me deye. iv, 310:222; 
*Allas’! quod he, ‘that I nad heer a knave’ ii, 351:1094; 
Allas! that he nad hold him by his ladil. iii, 250:51 ; 
Allas! I ne hadde brought here in hire sherte. iv, 304:68 ; 
Allas, that f ne had Englyssh, ryme, or prose, 
Suffisant this flour to preyse aryght. v, 278:66; 
‘Allas, Fortune ! 

* Whi ne haddestow my fader, kyng of Troye 
Byraft the life.” iv, 311:246. 

These examples are strikingly like the interrogative sentences 
in which the poet used the form of a question to express a wish- 
Here he uses an exclamation for the same purpose. Fhe excep- 
tions are not numerous : 

Allas! and I ne may it not amende. v, 29:692 ; 
Alas! and ther ne hath she no socoure. vi, 264:115; 
Allas I ne have no langage for to telle. ii, 69:1369 

It merits attention that these exceptions are wishes in the 
present time, while most of the examples with ve alone refer 
to the past. 
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§7. Concessive Sentences. 


The number of such sentences is small and the use of the 
negation is not fixed. For example : 
And thogh they ne hadde I wolde thoo. v, 187:1053 ; 
and 
Though he hadde nought that oon, he wolde have that other. ii, 
166:S02 ; 
Al nere his herte lighte. v, 4:74; 
And though he were nat depe expert in lore. ii, 170:4. 
In H. Ms. expert is lacking. 
Though I by ordre hem here reherse ne can. iii, 53:233; 
Though I ne can the causes forsothe knowe. iii, 7:159 ; 
Cf. Though I ne conne nought sette hem in her kynde. iii, 53:236. 
Further : 
Algate she ne rought of hem a stree. v, 182:886. 

Outside of metrical reasons it would be difficult to find any 
differences between the sentences with and those without strong 
negation. 

§8. With Verbs of Fearing, Dreading, etc. 

Related to the usage in sentences of purpose is that in sen- 
tences following verbs of “doubting, fearing, restraining, etc.,” 
particularly in translations from the Latin: 

Nemo dubitat esse. ..: no man doutep pat Peine ben. B. 41:1044 ; 
54:1431 5 

dubitare nequit . ... quin: it may nat ben doubted pan . 
B. 44:1147; 

Nihil igitur dubium est quin....: now nis it no doute pat pat 

.. ne. B. 80:2203. 
Similarly : 

Doute is there noon, Quene of misericorde 

That thou narte cause of grace and mercye here. v, 79:D. 

Num dubitari potest quin uoluntaria regantur : 

per may no man donten pat pei ne ben gouverned uoluntarily. 
B. 103:2938. 

In these sentences the idea at bottom is positive. The nega- 
tion continued by ze in connection with the principal sentence, 
expresses the opposite of that which is formerly said—To be 
noticed are further the sentences with drede - 


At pe leest no drede ne myght ouercome the muses, pat pei ne 
weren felawes, etc. B. 4:7. 
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he mot alwey ben adrad pat he ne lese pat Ping, 43:1132; 
with which compare : 
As whoo seip he mot ben alwey agast lest he lese, 44:1134. 
Further: 
Yit may it not be with-holden that it ne gob away when it wol : 
Tamen quominus, cum velit, abeat retineri non possit. B. 43:1105. 


And I ne can myn herte not restreyne 
That | ne love him alwey neveretheles. v. 204:238; 


Thou scholdest never out of this grove pace 
That thow ne schuldest deyen of myn hond. ii, 50:744. 

Without characterizing these cases more nearly, it is sufficient 
to say that ze continues the strong negation of the first sentence. 
CHAUCER translates guin, as in B. 102:2881; guominus, B. 
43:1105; and wt-non, B. 19:432, by Pat... ne. Where the pre- 
ceding sentence is positive ; as for example, ii, 5:130, the depen- 
dent sentence shows strong negation. 


§9. Special Cases. 

There remain several cases which apparently, or really, do 
not fall under any of the heads already given. 

A.—The correlative sentence, ii, 255:293, is the only example 
of its kind found. 

Now, quod sche, Jhesu Crist, and king of kinges 
So wisly helpe me, as I ne may. 

In this short clause with may the simple ve excites no sur- 
prise. The clause is clearly elliptical, and the explanation of 
the xe is found in that fact. WACKERNAGEL declares this to be 
a common occurrence in M. H. G. 

B. And thanne thilke thing that the blake cloude of errour whilom 
hadde y-couered shal lyhten more clerly thanne Phebus hym-self ne 
shineth. B. 100:2842. 

CHAUCER explains this passage in his glossary and uses in his 
explanation the same construction: more evydently . . . thanne 
the sonne ne semyth. This construction is not borrowed from 
the Latin text, which runs 


Dudum quod atra texit errois nubo 
Lucebit ipso perspicacius Phoebo. 


The French translation by JEAN DE MEUNG has not been 
compared with this, because it was not at hand, but it is proba- 
ble that CHAUCER’s translation* is determined by that work. 

Any other explanation of this peculiar construction would be 
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difficult to find. For the unsettled usage in O. F., PERLE is to 
be consulted in the treatise already noted. For the settled usage 
in the French of today, compare CHASSANG (p. 427 ff.) 

C.—V, 319:12, seems at first glance to be temporal clause; 
with a closer examination it turns out to be a concessive sentence 
and hence is to be referred to §7. 


Ofte swore thou that thou woldest deye 
For love, whan thou ne felteste maladeye 
Save foule delyte, which that thou callest love. v, 319:12. 


In form this sentence is temporal. If, however, the real con- 
tents of the sentence be taken in connection with the poet's 
attempt to paint Jason in the blackest possible colors, it is clear 
that he opposes to Jason’s hypocrisy the fact that this Jason had 
never loved. Often hast thou sworn that thou wouldst die of 
love, although thou hast never suffered from love-sickness, 
except from impure lust which thou callest love. If this be the 
true interpretation of the passage, then it is another case of ne 
with temporal coloring: never. 


Summary. 


By an examination of the phenomena in dependent sentences, 
besides the interesting direct results, which have already been 
discussed, this general result has been reached: that where the 
preceding sentence is negative the dependent sentence can be 
negatived by ze. The clearest illustration of this principle is in 
the sentences of result, where the usage is without exception. 

This rule may be given in general terms, that where one part 
of the sentence has strong negation, ve is sufficient in the other ; 
for the conditional sentences show that the strongly negatived 
element need not precede. This is easily explained and is in 
keeping with the diminished force of the xe, for, of course, no 
such strong negation is necessary to continue a negative concep- 
tion as would be necessary to deny this conception in the first 
instance. With his accustomed acumen WACKERNAGEL has 
discussed this with reference to conditional, or rather subjunc- 
tive, sentences and noted that this is the explanation of the 
French structure: je ne vois personne qui ne vous loue. The 
mood in M. E. seems to have exercised no influence upon this 
construction. The optative sentences, which might have been 
discussed perhaps in i, §2, give occasion for the repetition of the 
principle that where a positive assertion of whatever nature is 
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clothed in negative form, the negation is formal and the particle 
ne sufficient. 

It must be stated that in dependent sentences the use of ne 
alone is chiefly with auxiliary verbs. This calls to mind Wack- 
ERNAGEL’S discussion of the use with auxiliary verbs, yet it can 
not be contended that these sentences are short and hence sub- 
ject to this explanation, nor is anything of the Ellipsis which 
occurs in M. H. G. noticeable here except in, as I ne may, ii, 
§9, A. 

A basis for the explanation not only of these auxiliary verbs 
but above all of the verb wife is to be sought in the fact that the 
almost invariable contraction bound the verb and the negative 
so integrally and entirely together that they formed only one 
idea. As in Latin nescio, nequeo, etc., are found, so in CHAUCER 
nyst, nylt, nys, etc. 

In reference to the contracted forms of ne-witen let it be 
noticed that CHAUCER almost always reproduces the conception, 
ignorare by such forms. Compare myllynge, Latin nolens. 

CHAUCER translates al/iguam uolendi nolendigue naturam, 
by “any manere nature of willynge or of nillynge”; or, inest 
etiam uolendi nolendique libertas, by “in hem also is libertee of 
willynge and of nillynge.” B. 97:2718; 152:4401. 

It is easy to conceive that these contracted forms were so 
generally used that the two elements of which they were formed 
were no longer felt, but on the contrary seemed to furnish but one 
single notion. The component parts, as such, were no longer 
observed and the presence of a negation no longer emphasized. 
It was an affirmation of non-existence, or of ignorance, rather 
than a denial of existence, or of knowledge. It is not necessary 
to discuss here the metaphysical difference between these two 
manners of expressing a thought, for a justification of this view 
is not to be found in a psychological fact but in a grammatical 
form. If these contractions be positive then CHAUCER’S usage 
is normal. 

But there are many cases in which this contraction did not 
take place; many in which it could not take place, and here the 
matter presents increasing difficulty. Grant that these contracted 
words stood as the representatives of single ideas and not of two 
separate ideas, and it is not hard to believe that metrical demands, 
which sometimes broke up these words into their parts, did not 
interfere with the oneness or affirmative nature of these notions. 
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Now, then, in form xe wolde, ne wiste, ne schulde, ne myghie, 
etc., are alike, and analogy would in a measure explain the forms 
which could not be contracted and which did not express a sin- 
gle idea. , 

It must be confessed that this whole theory, if it is to be dig- 
nified by such a name, springs frum a desire to find some foun- 
dation for a more thorough explanation than a merely external 
one, of CHAUCER'S usage. It is an attempt, however, unsatis- 
factory and far-fetched, to trace this usage in CHAUCER to its 
source and origin. 

Where and under what circumstances the poet makes use of 
ne has, it is hoped, been clearly presented. 


Ill. 
Multiplied Negation. 


Unhindered by any law forbidding the use ef double, or mani- 
fold, negation CHAUCER scattered negative particles throughout 
the creations of his genius with freedom and with lavishness. 
He had to consider nothing but the demands of metre, and the 
effect to be produced by a skilful style. With what full appre- 
ciation of their usefulness did he apply them to elevate the style, 
to throw emphasis upon some important word and above all te 
give the verse a rhythmical and easily readable form! But ex- 
actly this freedom in the use of such particles renders it almost 
impossible to discover the principles that determined the inten- 
sification of the negation, or the insertion of a xe; for the con- 
ditions, and particularly the metrical conditions, that demanded 
the presence of an unaccented syllable in one place and forbade 
it in another, were in the very nature of the case never the same 
and hence the usage varied with these varying conditions. It is 
not to be expected then that much definite information is to be 
gained here, nor is there any prospect of a satisfactory and ex- 
haustive discussion of ths point in this paper. If this is to be 
reached at all, it must be by an exact criticism of the literary 


and poetical art of this great author. The purpose here is simply 
to observe some of the external signs of the determining factors 
in this usage.—As a preface to the heaping of negative particles 
the following transition may be noticed. 


§1. Figurative Negation. 


If the first chapter had not been particularly concerned with 
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the use of ne} it would have been fitting to discuss this figura- 
tive negation in connection with xe-dut. In those sentences in 
which, before du/, some word like other has fallen out, the same 
kind of comparison obtains as is found here, and for the same 
purpose; namely, to provide some opinion with peculiar em- 


phasis. 

In one case xe-dut is found : 

It nys but bene-straw and gret forage. ii, 323:178. 

More usual is it to make the given object of thought subor- 
dinate to some object which is confessedly worthless. By 
this means the speaker’s indifference to the matter in hand, or 
his low valuation of it, is made very clear. This is done very 
frequently by worth, where the value of a worthless object is 
denied to the object in question. Examples are: 

Al thys nys worthe a flye. iv, 68:501 ; 
But thilke text hild he not worth an oystre. ii, 7:182; 


But ther as I was want to hote Arcite 
How hoote I Philostrate, nought worth a myte ii, 48:700; 


The clerk whan he is old, and may nought do 
Of Venus werkis, is not worth a scho. ii, 227:708 ; 


But that tale is not worth a rakes stele. ii, 235:93; 

Such arrogaunce is not worth an hen. ii, 240:255 ; 

Thomas, that jape is not worth a myte. ii, 267:253; 

: . and suche folye 

As in our dayes nys nought worth a flye. iii, 14:404; 

The goos seyde tho ‘ Al thys nys worthe a flye. iv, 68:501 ; 

‘ Noon other lif,’ sayd he, ‘is worth a bene.’ ii, 319:19; 
Akin to these are the examples with recche. 

This Absalon ne roughte nat a bene 

Of al this pley. ii, 116:554; 

But natheles I recche nat a bene. ii, 172:94; 

Algate she ne rought of hem a stree. v, 182:886; 

He ne roughte not a myte for to dye. vi, 265:126. 
The same contempt for the object in question is present in 

these examples with other verbs. 
He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen. ii, 6:177; 


Of al the remenant of al myn other care 
Ne sette I nought the mountaunce of a tare. ii, 49:712; 


Of al here art ne counte I not a tare. ii, 126:136. 
Aleyn answerd, ‘I count it nat a flye. ii, 130:272; 
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For he ne countede nat thre strees 
Of noght that Fortune koude doo. v, 177:717; 


For al hir compleynt ne al hir moone 
Certeynly avayleth hir not a stree. v, 220:362; 
And if to lese his joie, he sette not a myte. iv, 259:783. 

In this long list of examples, which however may not be com- 
plete, indifference, or low valuation, is in all cases the principal 
idea to be expressed. With this construction are to be com- 
pared such words as fas, point, mie, goutte, etc., in French, which 
are discussed in the treatise by PERLE, and in CHASSANG (p. 
411 ff.) In New English and New High German, as is well 
known, numerous like expressions exist, particularly in the folk- 
language. 

§2. Heaping of Ngative-Particles. 


The d’scussion here, of course, goes beyond the limits of a 
simple treatment of ze (non) and takes in, as well, all negative 
words. It has already been seen in the examples cited above 
that several negative particles, or negative expressions, frequently 
occur in the same sentence; it is in place to notice here that 
CHAUCER was accustomed under ordinary circumstances to 
provide his sentences richly with negative particles. Exactly 
how these were placed, or what form they took, depended upon 
the necessities of each individual case. Yet it is clear that a 
favorite method was this: to negative the verb by we and, in 
addition, to place appropriate negatives before the principal 
words. This led to the so-called “heaping of negatives.” 

Nature ne art ne couthe him nought amende 

In no degre. ii, 361:190. 

for west nor (H. Ms. ner)jeste. 

Ne saugh I never er now no bryd ne beste, ii, 369:114; 
He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. ii, 3:70; 

To love hym best ne shal I never repente. vi, 274:370; 
Ne of hir doughter nought 0 word spak sche 

Non accident for noon adversité 

Was seyn in hir, ne never hir doughter name 

Ne nempnyd sche, in ernest ne in game. ii, 297:158; 
For-why to tellen nas not his entente 

To nevere no man. iv, 138:739; 

Ne no soper ping ne may not ben said. B. 8:2370. 

The double negation with one verb is by no means so frequent 
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as a separation of the negative force. Cf. “But he nat not,” 
li, 40:405, etc. By the side of such cases is found comparatively 
often two negative particles with a compound verb; for exam- 
ple, “I nyl not kepe,” ii, 207:46; “ne schuld he nought have” 
ii, 220:463. In these cases there is, strictly speaking, a division 
of the negation for these particles refer to separate parts of the 
verb; but, of course, they both together deny one idea. Where 
two negative particles occur separated by the verb alone, it will 
not do to conclude without further thought that they both 
belong to the verb. On the contrary such combinations as 
“ Ther nys noon,” “ Ther nas no man,” “ Ther nis no more to 
seye,” “ Ther nas nothing,” are far more frequent. Of course 
there is no fixed rule that ze must always be one of the particles. 
The other negative words have full power and do not need xe. 

It seems impossible to find any intensifying power in the xe 
itself. “Ther nis noon” and “ther is noon,” seem to have 
equal force, but by the insertion of a ne it is often possible to 
make a negative, which would otherwise be construed with the 
verb, have immediate reference to some other important word, 
and by this means the negation is made clearer and stronger. 

Of al here art ne counte I nat a tare. ii, 126:136. 

It is to be noticed, however, that the increased power of the 
negation depends upon the negatived word and only ina limited 
degree upon the xe. 

Some of the cases in which xe appears among the negative 
particles are the following : 

a.—If the sentence formation is inverted, particularly if a de- 
scriptive clause precedes, or if the predicate precedes the sub- 
ject. It frequently happens that there is already a negation in 
this preceding clause and it is only necessary to continue the 
negation, or rather to extend it to the whole sentence. 

In al this world ne was ther non him lyk. ii, 14:412; 
No berd ne hadde he, ne never scholde have. ii, 22:689 ; 
Nothing ne knew he that it was Arcite. ii, 47:661; 
As in this world right now ne know I non. ii, 86:1935, etc. 
b.—With xé-né, or né, other negations are generally found, 
sometimes ve ; as, in 


Ne of his wo ne dorst he nat bygynne. iv, 128:503; 
Ne never in al thy lyf ne schaltow speke. iii, 258:193. 


Sometimes nat, not, nought, etc.; as in 
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Ne for the drede of deth schal I not spare. ii, 44:538. 
c.—When xé-né comes after the verb, the verb is generally 
preceded by we, just as in French ne... ni. . v7. 
Ne yeve us neyther mercy ne refuge. ii, 53:862 ; 


And I ne may ne nyght ne morwe. v, 155:22. 


The negation with the imperative deserves special attention. 
As after the words swere, commaunde, etc., (cf. p. 128) the nega- 
tion is almost always strong. - There is usually a strong particle 
with or without ze (or xé). 


. lat be your schamfastnesse 
Ne studieth nat. ii, 27:840; 
Ne bryng nat every man into thyn hous ii, 135:7; 

Be thou sought wroth, ti, 143:145; Thou schalt not be forsworen, 
ii, 152:379; Ne drede hem not, ii, 315:25; Ne take no wif, ii, 320752; 
Beth nought agast, ne quaketh not, iv, 165:302; Ne seye noght soo, 
V, 1772721. 

$2. Results of the Investigation of these Multiplied 
Negatives. 

From the examination of this “heaping of negatives” it is 
possible to reach the conclusion that the weakeuing of we (2é) 
had already been carried to a great extent, and the loss of its 
power was simply a question of time. In CHAUCER it would be 
difficult to find any case in which the place of xe and another neg- 
ative particle might not be fully supplied by this negative with- 
out ve ; not taking into account, of course, reasons of metre and 
style. In the course of time this negation, this negation of the 
verb, was lost and the negation of any other word was sufficient 
to deny the whole sentence. On that account “Ther nys 
noman”’ and “ther is noman” stand side by side. Even in 
CHAUCER the reverse of this is very rare: “ Ther nys nothing,” 
and “ther nys thing,” iii, 1g4 (cf. 1.$4). In CAxTon in the 
Legend of Saint Cecilia’ there is no ~e (non). 

In M. H. G. the double negation was of common occurrence. 
Cf. ez enhete nimmer der kiinic Gunther getan. ‘ Nieb. Lied,’ 
33-4; in N. H. G. this double negation is still frequent, although 
not regular : 

Es ist kein Haar an keinem unter euch, das nicht in die Holle fahrt. 
SCHILLER, ‘ Rauber,’ iii, 3: 

Mit unseren Weibern ist es ein iibel Spiel 
Sie haben nie kein Geld, und brauchen immer viel.-GOETHE. 
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Er erklart, ohne Liebe habe niemand weder Tugend noch Ehre. 
Scherer, ‘ Lit-Gesch.,’ S. 169. 

On the other hand the Middle English tendency seems to 
have reached its limit in New English ; for, since SHAKESPEARE 
the double negation is very seldom in written language. It is 
however very common in the spoken language of uneducated 
people. 

Cf. There is no harm intended to your person, Nor to no Roman 
else.—SHAKESPEARE. Jul. Cesar iii. 1 

I have one heart and that no woman hath, nor never none shall 
mistress be of it.—Su., ‘Tr.’, iii, 1. 

As evidence that the é in CHAUCER was very weak, it is only 
necessary to notice the occasional interchange of ”é and er :— 

I trowe at Troye, whan Pirrus brak the wal, 
Or Yleon that brende Thebes the citee, 


Ne at Rome for the harme thurgh Hanibal 
That Romayns han venquysshed tymes thre 


Nas herd such tender wepyng for pité. ii, 179:190. 
Why Cuavucer changed from or to vé is not at all clear. The 
citation presents us three cases which bear no relation to one 
another. It is true that the construction is peculiar, but this 


gives us no clue to an explanation of this unexpected or. Can 
it be connected with the insertion of a sentence between two 
sentences of similar construction, that is, with the parenthetical 
nature of this inserted sentence. 


Whan sche had heard al this sche nought ameer vyd 
Neyther in word, in cheer or countenance. ii, 293:51. 
In this case 2¢ would be expected. Where CHAUCER repeats 
the same idea in another word, he uses generally or : 
Sche no/ do that vilonye or synne. ii, 238:106; 
Thay mighte nought dono no vilny or vice. ii, 240:282. 
Yet he writes :—I can not telle ne declare, iii, 294, where the 
same occasion for or is at hand. 
Ne scryvensysh or craftily thow it write. iv, 194:1026, 
can be explained as vi/onye or synne above, for scryvennyssh 
(scriven like) means according to the method of a professional 
writer ; that is, craftily. It would not have been surprising, 
however, if CHAUCER had used zé here. On the other hand, 
né as negation in the following sentence is practically meaning- 
less, 
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‘That ther nys water, erth, fyr ne eyr, 
Ne creature that of hem maked is, 
That may me helpe ne comfort im this. ii, 392390. 

It is impossible to lend this xe a negative coloring and at the 
same time preserve the evident meaning. In the first place, the 
words helpe and cemfort have, as used here, such nearly related 
meanings that, according to the use mentioned above, o7 would 
be expected ; further, the negation of comfort here disturbs the 
sense and robs the sentence of meaning. The reading is prob- 
ably correct; if so, then the wé is clearly very weak. The case 
iv 368:1639, is of this kind: 

For trusteth wel that youre estat real 
Ne veyn delite, nor oonely worthinesse 
Of yow in werre or tournay marcial, 

Ne pomp, array, nobley, or ek richesse, 
Ne made me to rewe on youre distresse, 

It would be more in keeping with CHAUCER’s style to read 
ne ek richesse, while a né between werre and teurnay would be 
justified. 

IV. 
General Remarks and Metrical Observations. 
§1. Elision. 

The elision of the ¢ in xe occurs when ne comes before a 
werd beginning with a vowel, and is very common in CHAUCER, 
but generally with the same words. For example, xam, nevere, 
neyther, NYS, NAY, NAXE, V, 20:5941 ; NV V, 42:1003 ; narte v,79:D ; 
navaileth, nacheveth, nof v, 19:447. 

Some of these words, of course, are so common in their 
elided forms that they exist as independent words, for example, 
neyther, nevere, nay, etc. It is not always necessary that this 
elision be shown by the writing. There are many lines where, 
in order to obtain an easily explained reading and one in accord- 
ance with the metre, it is necessary to shorten the line by one 
syllable, although the words are written without elision. How- 
ever, it is not safe to assert that this is a complete and thoroughly 
accomplished elision, even if the conditions of elision obtain. 
Rather in the cases where ne /, ne at, ne of, etc., are found by 
the side of nv, nat, nof, there seems to be a question of reduc- 
ing two words to one syllable, without losing the effect of either 
vowel. This is a kind of slurring. In what cases complete 
elision is permissible and in what cases both vowels, though 
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weakened, must be heard, will be determined by the poetical 
feeling and judgment of the reader. Unquestionably there are 
many cases in which even though the conditions of elision 
obtain, the elision does not occur. In other words hiatus is 
allowed in order to prevent the reduction of syllables. This 
hiatus occurs frequently with xé. 

This wyf was nat affered ne affrayed. iii, 119:400; 

Ne of noon other wyfes néver the mo. ii, 227:691 ; 

How pore he was, ne eke of what degre. ii, 225:626; 

Ne may the venym voyde, ne expelle. ii, 85:1893; 

Ne of his wo ne dorst he nat bygynne. iv, 128:503 ; 

Nature ne art ne couthe him nought amende. ii, 361:189. 

TeEN Brink, ‘Sprache und Verskuust,’ S. 153, Anm., etc., 
remarks that with ze (non) absolutely no hiatus is allowed, on 
the contrary 7é admits hiatus freely. 

The examples just cited, as well as numerous uncited exam- 
ples, prove the latter part of this remark. It is also true that 
ne (non) usually suffers elision ; perhaps as TEN BRINK says, it 
always requires elision, but there are. several examples, which 
seem to oppose this general statement. It is possible that these 
be read otherwise, or that the reading is false. The most diffi- 
cult exception is the following : 

Ne every appel, that is fair at ye 
Ne is not good, what so men clappe or crye. iii, 58;411. 

This reading of the Harleian Manuscript presents in the 
second line a xe, which is clearly ze (non). If one approaches 
this sentence without any warning, he will doubtless read it with 
monosyllabic anacrusis. This will throw the first ictus upon 7s 
and the construction is thoroughly regular. If on the other 
hand it is denied that hiatus can occur here, then the line will 
be read with elision and without anacrusis, and the verse retains 
only this irregularity of being without anacrusis. Moreover, the 
first line may be read with elision in order to preserve the 
equillibrium of the two lines. The first reading given seems 
more pleasing and less artificial. 

On the other hand in 

I ne aught nat for that thyng hym dispice 
Sith it is so he meneth in’goode wyse, iv, 182:720, 
an e may be added to either aught or thyng and the regular 
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sequence of accented and unaccented syllables will be preserved 
with the elision or slurring of ne. 

Conseyllen the of that thow ert amayed 

Ek the ne aught, not been yvel apayed. iv, 134:648. 

The combination xé ek is in no wise seldom in CHAUCER. 
Although the position here indicates ze (non), the construction 
of the sentence allows zé (neque). If it is to be construed as 
ne (non), then hiatus may be avoided by omission of Anacrusis. 
—How a written hiatus in prose is to be read cannot be deter- 
mined, nor is it a question of much importance. Is iii, 140: Ye 
ne oughte nought, to be read as it is written, or with elision ? 


§2. Contraction ( Verschmelzung). 


Elision with apheresis is called in German Verschmelzung 
(TEN BRINK, ‘Sprache und Verskunst,’ §271), by many gram- 
marians synizesis. Perhaps the English word contraction is 
sufficient. Contraction is limited to a small number of words, 
but with these it occurs very often. At the end of ii, attention 
has been directed to the closeness and intricate nature of this 
union. The chief contractions are: of: ne wot, mas: ne was, 
nere: ne were [nar(e*], zath: ne hath, nolde: ne wolde, nil/ynge : 


ne willynge, z7s¢: ne wist, zoof: ne wot, nyste: ne wiste, nad: 
ne had, nadde: ne hadde, ost: ne wost, nat, ne hat, nyltow : 
ne wyltow for ne wylt thow. These contractions take place in 
Old English. Cf. ndst na?, nas, nytan, etc. 


§3. Slurring. 

This is a kind of incomplete syncope or apocope. (TEN 
BRINK, ‘Sprache und Verskunst,’ §272)._ Among the frequent 
examples of slurring are many cases which involve the negative. 
TEN BRINK, in the place mentioned, has cited many examples. 
To these the following may be added: 

I ne wiste not what was adversité. ii, 370:156 ; 
Why ne had I nought thy sentence and thy love. iii, 245:530; 
I ne say but for this ende this sentence. ii, 204:1041 ; 
He ne roughte not a myte for to dye. vi, 265:126; 
I ne saye not thys by me for I ne kan. iv, 67:477; 
Whi ne haddestow my fader, kyng of roye. Tiv, 311:248; 
Alas I ne have no langage for to telle. ii, 69:1369 ; 
Algate she ne rought of hem a stree. v, 182:886 ; 
ne held me never digue in no manere. ii, 303:34. 
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$4. Can ne (non) Have the ictus ? 


Beyond question xé (neque) can have the ictus. This is 
proven by the following examples among others : 
I wolle noght serven Venus ne Cupide. iv, 733652; 
Agayne thy ladys plesire ne entent. iv, 15:429; 
And leiteth nought, for favour ne for slouthe. iv, 199:1136; 
There was namore to skipen ne to traunce. iv, 253:641. 
The line 
For neyther with engyn ne with lore, iv, 176:565, 
can be read either without anacrusis, or by supplying the failing 
syllable by an added e. In the first case vé has the accent; in 
the second, this will depend upon the position of the added e. 
There is no lack of examples of this use. On the other hand 
there seems to be no case, in which ne (non) without question 
has the ictus. 
This seems to be the case, it is true, in the spurious ‘“ Cook’s 
Tale of Gamelyn,” ii, 149:296, 
Thow né schalt Gamelyn come inté this yérde, 
but it must be borne in mind that this ze is peculiar. Cf. I, $4. 


In the line, 
I ne aught nat for that thyng hym dispice, iv, 182:720, 
if the hiatus, as written, is to be preserved, then ve (non) must 
have the ictus, but the reading is suspicious and the correction. 
lies so near at hand, that it would be wrong to attempt to justify 
the hiatus. 
§5. Use of the ne in Verse-Building. 


_ In the preceding pages of this paper the effort has been made 
to find the rules, or principles, controlling the use of ne (or né), 
and for that reason the influence of the metre has been left out 
of consideration as much as possible in order to avoid complica- 
tions. Notwithstanding in several cases it has been necessary to 
call the laws of metre to aid in explaining some difficulties. It 
is now time to say expressly that the influence of metre is of the 
very greatest moment and even where the prose quotations have 
justified given explanations, or theories, there is no escape from 
noticing the modifications due to metrical conditions. Reference 
has already been made to the lavish use of negative particles, 
by which CHAUCER attained to a fuller and more rounded style. 
This heaping of negatives is far more frequent in his poetry than 
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in his prose. It often occurs in the latter, it is true, but almost 


always for the purpose of intensifying the negation. For ex- 
ample, in order to reproduce the passage in BOETHIUS, which 
runs as follows: Fateor, inquam, et hoc nihil dici uerius potest, 
and in which the position of the words and the use of the com- 
parative make the negative strong, CHAUCER applies his method 
of heaping negatives. 

I graunt(e) wel, quod I, ne no sopPer Ping ne may nat been said, 
B. 85:2370. 

In his poetry on the other hand, it is by no means always 
possible to trace this strengthening. Nor is it the intensity, 
which commands attention, but rather the surpassing skill, with 
which he places these particles so as to accomplish a definite 
purpose. 

It has been seen that xé (nec) may bear the ictus, that xe 
(non) most probably may not, but both of these words find 
their normal positions in unaccented places ; that is,between the 
ictuses. Thus placed, they throw the accents upon important 
words: 

Good ne harm, ne this ne that. v, 257:476; 

He ne ete ne dronk ne slepe ne worde seyde. v, 60:1441; 
Ne of his wo ne dorst he nat bygynne. iv, 128:503 ; 
Allas! and I ne may it nat amende. v, 29:692; 

I ne helde me never digne in no manere 

To ben your wyf, ne yit your chamberere. ii, 303:34; 

Ne never so trewe ne so debonaire. iii, 255:88. 

Middle English was much more richly provided with negative 
particles than the language of to day and the poet had at com- 
mand choices which no longer exist. It is true that this treasure 
of particles consisted mainly of words differing merely in form 
but with the same meaning. Whether the poet used zof, nat, 
nought, naught, naht, or the copyist of any special manuscript 
left one or the other of these forms, the meaning suffers no con- 
fusion. But a confusion does arise, not in meaning, but in the 
metre and often in the search for rules, when the author uses 
one of those forms instead of an expected ze, or the reverse, 
which however very seldom occurs. 

The manuscript used as the basis of this essay has shown 
many deviations from rules. If this manuscript be compared 
with others, the deviations are multiplied ; for the readings, par- 
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ticularly with regard to the points discussed here, show innu- 
merable variations from one another, and the different negative 
particles possible in any given case will each have in one or the 
other manuscript a representative. 
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Vowel Measurements. 


By CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, 


DIRECTOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE HIGH AND LATIN 
SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


In an paper addressed to linguists and phoneticians it were 
superfluous to dwell upon the importance of phonetics. All 
scholars interested in philological research or in modern lan- 
guage instruction must be aware that the teaching of living 
tongues is greatly improved by a knowledge of phonetics, and 
that without this science the satisfactory pursuit of comparative 
philology is impossible. Whatever be the system we adopt in 
the French and German courses of our colleges and schools, we 
must admit that pronunciation is an essential element; and the 
intelligent teaching of pronunciation demands an acquaintance 
with the physical action by which the sounds of human speech 
are created and modified. The American teacher, if he have 
exceptional advantages and an unusually delicate ear, may per- 
haps be able by mere imitation to acquire a correct foreign 
accent himself, but neither he nor the foreigner can ever, with- 
out a knowledge of phonetics, tell his pupils how to reproduce 
it. As for the science which we commonly call philology, it 
consists mainly of the study of sound changes; and the only 
solid foundation for such study is, obviously, a thorough mastery 
of. the principles of sound-production. 

Knowing these things, we cannot but regret that such an im- 
portant branch of learning is, in spite of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of a few investigators, neither widely pursued nor firmly 
established. In fact, much remains to be done before phonetics, 
as a whole, can be acceptably presented to the public. This 
being the case, is it not the duty of everyone concerned with 
philology to do his share toward the development of the parent 
science? It seems to me that it is, and that belief has impelled 
me to contribute my mite to the neglected cause. 

Before entering on a course of original research, one natu- 
rally makes the practical inquiry: which part of the subject is 
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in greatest need of more light? In respect to phonetics this 
question is easily answered: what we most want is accurate 
information concerning the pronunciation of vowels. The 
acoustic relations of both vowels and consonants have been 
thoroughly studied; and, although the reports of various 
experts disagree, we know as much about this topic as is ne- 
cessary for philological or pedagogical purposes. Phoneticians 
are, in the main, agreed as to the formation of the consonants ; 
some matters, such as the tongue-positions for s and sh, are not 
quite clear; but in most cases tongue-painting has furnished us 
with conclusive evidence.t’ With regard to the vowels, however, 
there is, owing to our imperfect knowledge of the subject, a sad 
lack of harmony. Admirable work has been done by several 
men; without their studies such further investigation as I am 
about to propose would be inconceivable ; and if they have failed 
to convince the learned world, or even fully to agree among 
themselves, it is perhaps because they and their followers have 
had to contend with three drawbacks. In the first place, being so 
few, instead of confining themselves to their own dialects, they 
felt obliged to attempt the analysis of a host of foreign sounds, 
many of which must inevitably have been ill pronounced. This 
broad method was doubtless necessary at first; but, thanks to 
the results obtained by it, we can now demand something more 
precise. Secondly, they adopted, in general, no system of real 
measurement, but trusted mainly to sensation and to ocular ob- 
servation. Now there are very few vowels during the emission 
of which we can look well into the mouth through its normal 
aperture ; and if we lower the jaw more than usual, we cannot 
utter the sounds in a natural way.? For most vowels, then, 
mere ocular examination is an unsafe guide. Still more uncer- 
tain is sensation; for feeling depends far less on the actual 
movements of the organs than on the preconceived idea in the 


1 See Tecumer, /nternationade Zeitschrift, i, 1, Tab. iv. 


2 See an article by Prof. Suetpon and myself, called ‘Phonetic Compensations,’ in Mov 
Lana. Nores, iii, 6. This kind of compensation is, | think, illustrated in the chart that ac 
companies Dr. Tecumer’s pamphlet ‘Zur Veranschaulichung der Lautbildung’ (Barth, 
Leipzig, 1885): if | remember his pronunciation rightly, the author forms a, as I do, with 
the tongue lying nearly flat in the bottom of the mouth; but in the drawing, which repre 
sents a man uttering a with his mouth stretched open to its widest extent, the middle of 
the tongue is violently raised, evidently to compensate for the enlargement of the mouth 
cavity through unnatural jaw-lowering. Similar compensations are to be noted in Phonet- 


ische Studien, ii, 2, ‘On the Bett Vowel-System, 
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observer's mind.s So far as I know, the only actual measure- 
ments of any importance made hitherto are those of MERKEL‘; 
and even his are really systematic and trustworthy only for the 
movements of the jaw. The third hindrance to which I refer- 
red is the well-nigh irresistible tendency to construct theories on 
insufficient data. Many investigators have, I fear, designed their 
system first, and then pared off the toes and heels of their facts 
to make them fit the symmetrical slipper into which they were 
to be thrust. It should, nevertheless, be said that the systema- 
tizing tendency has brought forth good as well as evil; for 
without it we should scarcely have seen that scheme of vowel- 
classification which has made modern phonetics possible. 

If, then, we wish to improve on the work done hitherto, we 
must observe these four rules: begin your examination with a 
mind free from all prejudice; restrict yourself, in your publica- 
tion of positive results, to your own dialect or to one with which 
you are equally familiars; make no unqualified statement that is 
not based on careful measurement; conduct your investigations 
in such a way as not to interfere with the natural utterance of 
your sounds, 

For several years I have been pursuing a series of experi- 
ments with a view to ascertaining the best method of vowel-meas- 
urement, and I| have finally hit upon one that seems to promise 
good results. I offer it to my fellow-workers such as it is, hop- 
ing that, bettered by their criticism, it may prove useful to other 
investigators. 

The subjects of my research are the principal vowels of my 
native Boston dialect, as | pronounce them in careless speech. 

They are :— 

1. 0°: as in ‘boot’, ‘suit’. I measure the second half of the 
vowel, which is somewhat more rounded than the first. The 


3. How far a really good observer may be led astray by “sensation”’ is sadly apparent 
in some parts of the article ‘On the Bett Vowel-System,’ by the late W. R. Evans, Pho 
uetische Studien, ii, 1, 

4 See * Physiologie der menschlichen Sprache,’ 1866, pp. 68, 82, 85, 86, 89, 91, 93, 98, 103. 
See also, however, Virror, ‘ Phonetik,’ 1887, p. 36; and Britcxr, ‘Grundziige der Physio 
jogie und Systematik der Sprachlaute,’ 1876, pp. 37, 38. 

5s In Phonetische Studien, iii, p. 114, Sweet says: ‘‘ The only observations that can be 
fully relied on are those made by trained observes on themselves,”’ 

6 The *long"’ and *‘ short’’ marks are used in this article merely to distinguish differ- 
ent vowel-qualities: they have no reference to quantity. The correspondence of my 
symbols with those used by the American Dialect Society is as follows: my f— Am, Dial. 


Soc. fi, heat, C3, fe—9, 0 ), u—¥, Bd, Jano, ama, €-d3, ij, li, 66, Tc, T= v. 
~ - -| 


! 
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latter part of my u sounds nearly like German xu in gué and 
French ow in doutfe, but it has less energetic lip-rounding, and 
seems to be pronounced a litter further forward in the mouth. 

2. a: the vowel in ‘bull’, ‘hoof’. It regularly takes the 
place of # before any sound written 7 or ev, as in ‘doer’, 
‘endure , ‘insurance’, ‘newer’, ‘poor.’ A variety of #@ regular- 
ly precedes 4 when that vowel is final or followed by a voiced 
consonant, as in ‘do’, ‘room’, ‘rude’, ‘rule’, ‘through’ (pro- 
nounced di, riiim, etc.). 

3. 0: asin ‘ boat’, ‘note’. I measure the second half, the 
first half being less rounded.? The latter part of my 6 is very 
similar in sound to German ¢@ in xof and French 4 in céte. 

4. 4: as in ‘all,’ ‘bought’, ‘daughter’, ‘ for’, ‘law’; some- 
whaf similar in sound to French oa in fort, but with less lowering 
of the jaw and no real rounding. 

5. o: the vowel called (when heard in such words as ‘ boat,’ 
‘road’, ‘stone’) “short New England 0”. In my dialect, how- 
ever, it exists only in the following cases: first, in the word 
‘whole’ and its compounds; second, in the diphthong o¢ in 
‘boy’, ‘moist’, etc,; third, instead of 6 before any sound written 
vy or-er (as in ‘door’, ‘roaring’, ‘slower,’ ‘store.’); fourth, in 
unaccented sy!lables of some words oftener seen than heard (as 
; phonetic ’ Sfonitic, ‘ November ’—novembe ; but * pe lite’ pelait)- 
A sound intermediate between 6 and @ regularly precedes 6 when 
that vowel is final or followed by a voiced consonant, as in 
‘bowl,’ ‘home’, ‘road’, ‘so’ (pronounced 406/, hodm, ete.). 
My @ seems somewhat similar to French o@ in donne, botte, hom- 
me, poli, but is apparently pronounced further back in the 
mouth. 

6. u: as in ‘but’, ‘come’, ‘enough’, 


‘ 


squirrel” and some- 
times in ‘got,’ ‘what.’ It is also the vowel that takes the place 
of an x (except r between spoken vowels) or final -e7, after 7, 4, 
and o (asin ‘sure’ or ‘shoer’,nor’ or ‘gnawer’, ‘sore’ or 
‘sewer’: pronounced shiiu, nau, son). 

7. €: asin ‘bird’, ‘nerve’, ‘nurse’, ‘ pearl’, ‘sir’. 

8. 6: asin ‘hot’, ‘John’, ‘tomorrow’. My 6 is unrounded, 
and hence unlike that of SWEET and of some Americans, from 
which it seems to differ also in other respects. When pro- 


7 See Sweet, ‘ Primer of Phonetics’, 1890, p. 75. 
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nounced with the mouth very wide open, it sounds strikingly 
like French 4 in pdte® 

9g. a: as in ‘ask’, ‘far’, ‘father’, ‘hard’, ‘ pass’, ‘ quarrel,” 
and sometimes in ‘ got’, ‘what.’ A forward variety of it forms 
the first element of ai (as in ‘1’, ‘die’, ‘eye’, ‘height,’ ‘ light’); 
a slightly retracted variety forms the first element of g@# (as in 
‘cow’, ‘out’, ‘ plough’). 

10. e: the unaccented vowel in ‘again’ ‘ better’, ‘ ogre’, ‘sofa’. 
It takes the place of an 7 (except 7 between spoken vowels) 
or final -ev, after ; and 2 (as in ‘dear’, ‘payer’, ‘there’: pro- 
nounced die, pee, etc.). 

11. i: as in ‘eat’, ‘feet’, ‘receipt’, ‘suite’. I measure the 
second half of the vowel: the first half tends slightly towards ?. 

12. 1: as in ‘beard’ ‘ Erie’, ‘ fit’, ‘merely’, ‘near’, ‘steer’, 
‘win’. An ;that tends somewhat towards i regularly precedes 
final and ; before a voiced consonant, as in ‘fee’, ‘feed’ (pro- 
nounced /yi, fiid.) When jis unaccented, as in the last syllable 
of siti (‘city’) or nékid (‘naked’), it is slightly flattened and 
retracted, approaching ¢ in sound. Compare SWEET’s ‘ Primer 
of Phonetics’, pages 15, 74, and 77. 

13. é: as in ‘fate’, ‘great’, ‘straight’. I measure the second 
half: the first half tends slightly teward ¢. 

14. ¢: as in ‘bet’, ‘fare’, ‘mayor’, ‘men’, ‘stair’, ‘tear’, 
‘their’, ‘where’. A variety of this 2 regularly precedes final 
é and é before a voiced consonant, as in ‘afraid’, ‘ bathe’, ‘blaze,’ 
‘name’, ‘rail’, ‘rain’, ‘say’, ‘they’, ‘weigh’, (pronounced 
efrééd, etc.). Compare SWEET’s ‘ Primer of Phonetics’, page 
74- 

15.4: as in ‘cat’, ‘man’. 

These fifteen vowels, then, are to be analyzed. What are the 
organs whose positions we must determine? The raw material 
of all spoken vowels is, as every one knows, the sound borne 
in the vibrating breath that rises from the larynx. This sound 
passes, on its way to the outer air, through a large resonance- 
chamber and a comparatively small orifice. Sometimes there 
are two spaces and two openings. What we must ascertain for 
every vowel is the size, shape, and place both of the cavity or 
cavities and of the narrow passage or passages. These factors 
are determined by the form and position of the lips, jaw, tongue 


8 See Phonetische Studien, i, 2, p.171; and Sweet, * Primer of Phonetics,’ 1890, pp. 76 


and 8s, 
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epiglottis, and soft palate. If the larynx perceptibly rises and 
falls as we go from one vowel to another, its movement must 
change the dimensions of the pharynx, and should theretore be 
noted also.2 In my case, however, this motion of the larynx is 
altogether too slight to be measured. The protrusion and re- 
traction of the hyoid bone are connected with the movements 
of the tongue, and need not be separately studied.*e There 
remain, then, the five organs just enumerated, whose changes 
of shape and location we must carefully examine. 

The easiest measurements are, obviously, those of the lips 
and jaw: with these we shall begin. In performing the follow- 
ing experiments it is of the greatest importance to pronounce 
the vowels naturally. !t is perhaps best to look away for a few 
moments from the mirror before which all these investigations 
must be pursued, and speak over and over again a common 
word containing the desired vowel; then, by glancing suddenly 
back at the glass, the real lip-position can be caught. To draw 
the outlines of the lips correctly, four measurements, which can 
be taken with a slip of paper, will probably be found necessary 
—those marked in Figure 1"' AD, BC, ad, and 6c. The rest 
can be drawn free-hand. I give figures showing the lip-positions 
for all my vowels. It will be seen that the general outlines are 
always the same: this is, I think, a characteristic feature of 
English vowels. My a, 6, #, 0, and @ are rounded. 

The jaw-lowering can be noted by a simple device. On a 
strip of pasteboard, an inch long by a quarter of an inch wide, 
is marked a scale of millimeters, with the zero at the bottom. 
This scale is glued, in a vertical position, to the most prominent 
part of the chin. A slender stick, about a foot long, is then 
suspended from the upper part of the face in such a manner 
that it will hang alongside the pasteboard. The stick is held 
steady at the lower end by the hand of the experimenter, who 
now fastens a little pointer to it at such a spot that when the jaws 
are firmly closed it will be just opposite the zero. This being 
done, the vowels are pronounced, and the pointer indicates in 


millimeters the amount of jaw-lowering. The measurements for 


my vowels are given in the drawings at the end of this article. 
9 Merxket (‘Physiologie der menschlichen Sprache’, p. 103) notes a very decided rise 
and fall of the larynx. Tecumer (/nternationale Zeitschrift, i, 1, Tab. iii) indicates 
something similar, 
ro See Mop. Lana. Nores, iii, 6, p. 364. 


11 See end of this article. 
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It is worthy of note that the difference in mouth-opening betwee: 
my closest and my widest vowels does not exceed four millimet 
ers. In French and German the difference is, of course, fa: 
greater.’? 

We next come to the difficult subject of palate and tongue. 
Here the greatest drawback is the unwillingness of the organs 
to perform their natural functions when in contact with any 
foreign substance. Only by long and patient practice can th: 
rebellious tongue and palate be entirely subjected to the1 
owner's will. It can, however, be done. In the course of varied 
experiments I have gained sufficient mastery over these sens'tive 
organs to make, at will, either of them assume the correct posi 
tion for any vowel in my dialect, and retain that position in sp‘te 
of the presence of a finger or an instrument. Before bevinn re 
any systematic measurements it is well thoroughly to eaplore 
with the finger all parts of the mouth and as much as_possib! 
of the pharynx, with a view both to training and hardening the 
organs, and to gaining a general knowledge of the movements 
of tongue and palate. Much can be learned in this way ; in fact, 
for some measurements I have discovered no better method.’ 
Before long it will be found expedient to pronounce the sounds 
mentally rather than aloud; for when the organs are in the 


proper position for a vowel, the presence of a finger in the 


mouth of course diminishes the size of the resonance-chav.be1 
and so alters the sound; and the observer, catching this fulse 
note, involuntarily shifts his tongue. A helpful instrunient in all 
these researches is a tiny electric light that can be held in the 
mouth.** With the aid of this burner the outline of the tonguc 
. from side to side can be observed from the mouth-aperture, and 
can be drawn with sufficient accuracy free-hand. Drawings oi 
these outlines for my vowels accompany the representations ot 
lip positions and longitudinal tongue-profiles at the end of this 
paper. Those for i, 1, é, 2, and # were made with the head thrown 


12 Merxet (* Physiologie der menschlichen Sprache’, p. 103) makes the difference 
between jand @. Passy (Phonetische Studien, i,t, p. 24) gives diagrams which seem to 
indicate a little more jaw-lowering. Wersrexn (‘ Englische Lautlehre ', 1885, pp. 5 and 83) 
implies that the distinction between 7 and @ is almost entirely a matter of jaw-position. 

13 In his introduction to the Revue des patois gallo-romans, i, 1, the Abbé Rovssexot 
says, in the course of an ‘Analyse des sons’, in speaking of the vowels (p. 13): “ Je ne 
tiendrai compte ici que des mouvements de la langue et de ceux des lévres. L’explorateur 
que j’emploie est tout simplement le doigt.” 

14 I have made use of a small glass bulb enclosing a one-candle-power incandescent 
burner connected by two thin wires with a three-cell battery. 
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back, and represent the passage between the front part of the 
tongue and the roots of the teeth; the others represent the 
highest part of the tongue that can be seen, and the section of 
the palate that 1s over it. 

For our main investigations the starting point must be the 


upper teeth and the hard palate. The first thing to be done is 


to make an outline drawing of the whole palate from front to 
back. <A cast of the immovable hard palate can be obtained 
from a dent’st, or constructed by the observer himself from a 
pulp made of tssue paper. After having carefully measured in 
the mouth the d'stance (Figure 2, 6c) from the lower edge of 
the upper front teeth to the middle of the arch that forms the 
inner limit of the hard palate, we can take the front part of our 
outline from the cast. The drawing should include a cross sec- 
tion of one of the upper front teeth. The back portion of our 
ine, cons sting ef the profile of the soft palate, will vary with the 
d fferent vowels. ‘or every vowel it is best to make several 
measurerents. If we look into the widely-opened mouth, we 
cee that the wey into the pharynx leads through a double arch, 
broken at the top; from the centre of this arch hangs the uvula. 
After setting the soft palate in the correct position for the 
vowel,'5 we take a long, narrow strip of wood, and measure the 
distance from the edre of the upper front teeth, first to the 
inner (4/), next to the outer (6°) pharyngal arch, and then to a 
p»nt half-way between the outer pharyngal and the palatal 
arches (4d, Figure 2).%° These points beiny fixed, we can draw 
the out!ne of the soft palate. To complete the drawing (cf. 
Figure 2), a section of the lower front teeth should be added 
in the proper position. The lips may, if desired, be outlined 
also. 

Such a draw'n~ as this having been prepared for every one 
of the fifteen vowels, we can now proceed to the tongue-meas- 
urements. For these I have constructed a set of instruments 
cons‘sting of card-board ovals varying in length from five to 

15 The soft palate ean readily be trained to take the proper positions, It is well to begin 
by watching its movements in atural speech, and then to try holding the tongue down 
with the finger and uttering the vowels mentally. Before long the tongue will stay down 
of its own accord, and the sott palate wiil move independently of it. 


16 For the sake o° greater accuracy (as these data are of the highest importance), we 
may make some supplementary measurements. Open the mouth wide; determine the 
exact position of a Figure 2) wich reference to 4; then measure af. The positions of a 
and 4, and the distau.ces ad, a/, and ¢/ being knowa, we can find the exact location of / 


Similaily we can, if necessary, calculate the positions of ¢ and a, 
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twenty-five millimeters, each of which is firmly fastened to a 
piece of pliable silver wire about six inches long, which projects 
at right angels from the centre of the ellipse. The observer sits 
at his desk with the proper drawing before him, and with pencil, 
mirror, and instruments at hand. He selects the largest instru 

ment that can, so far as he is able to judge, be used for th: 

vowel in question ; bends the wire so that it will hold the upright 
oval as nearly as possible at right angles to the tongue; places 
the card-board at the very back of the wide-open mouth; then 
raises the jaw, and, while pronouncing the vowel naturally, pulls 
the oval forward until it touches simultaneously the palate and 
the tongue.'?7. Thereupon he stops, marks with his thumb-nail 
the point of the wire that is in contact w.th the lower edge of 
the upper front teeth, and then takes the instrument from his 
mouth and applies it immediately to his drawing, being very 
careful not to bend the wire. When the instrument occupies on 
the drawing a place exactly similar to that which it held in the 
mouth, the top of the ellipse being opposite the palate line, he 
marks with a dot on the paper the position of the lower end of 
the oval, thus indicating the point where it rested on the tongue. 
After that, he takes the next smaller instrument, performs the 
same experiment, and makes another dot; and so on, until all 
the available instruments have been used. Then he changes the 
process, beginning at the big cavity just behind the roots of the 
teeth, and moving the instruments both backward and forward. 
For some vowels, of course, he will find that only one of these 
two sets of measurements will be possible. Finally, by connect- 
ing all the dots he has made on the paper, he obtains the longi- 
tudial profile of the tongue for the desired vowel. The shape 
of the root of the tongue; the size of the pocket between it and 
the epiglottis, and also the distances between the raised edge of 


the epiglott’s and the back of the tongue on the one hand, 


and the inner wall of the pharynx on the other, can best be 
ascertained with the finger."® When these distances are consid- 
erable, I have found it a good plan to swing the end of the 


17 Great care should be taken, especially in measuring 7, }, ¢é, and 7, lest the card-board 
sink into the back of the tongue and thus indicate a false position, If this digging into the 
tongue cannot be avoided, some allowance must be made for it. Much care is required, 
also, to keep the oval perpendicular to the tongue, 

18 To admit the finger the mouth must, of course, be opened wider than usual; but this 
jaw-lowering, which amounts to three-quarters of an inch at the teeth, is far less percepti 
ble at the back of the mouth. 
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finger gently from one object to the other, to continue this 
movement until it becomes, so to speak, habitual, and then, on 
taking the finger out, to reproduce the swing before a ruler or 
on the drawing. In this way a tolerably reliable measurement 
can be made. 

The drawings obtained by these methods form the last and 
the most important portion of this contribution. I would call 
attention to the fact that the large figures represent a section of 
the middle of the mouth: that is, the highest part of the palate, 
the lowest part of the central groove in the tongue, the greatest 
approximation of the front teeth, and the widest lip-opening. 
The uvula has been omitted. It must be remembered, too, that 
if the jaw be abnormally lowered, the tongue will be correspond- 
ingly raised: hence observers looking into their mouths will not 
be able to see all the tongue-positions as they are depicted here. 
Students of Phonetics will observe that in my dialect there is 
nothing corresponding to SwWEET’s definitions of “ narrow” 
and “wide”.*9 I have no doubt that such a distinction exists 
in the speech of some persons; I can; if I try, make something 
like it myself for i and 3, é and 2;7° but it does not seem to be 
my natural way of creating a difference between “close” and 
“ open” sounds. 

My a, 4, and ¢ are also widely different from Sweet's de- 
scriptions ;7* my uw is probably" pronounced further forward ; 
I have not, to the best of my knowledge, his “narrow” @ (a 
vowel between 2 and 2), although I often hear it from Ameri- 
cans. My drawings show, further, that most pictures of the 
tongue-positions for i, %, é, 2, and* 4 represent the tongue as ex- 
tending too far back: it really descends sharply just behind the 
highest point, leaving in the back of the mouth a very big 
chamber, which seems to be the distinguishing feature of “front” 
vowels.22, This chamber is, in the case of 7, 3, and é, connected 
with the outer air by a long, narrow passage; but for 2 and 2 
the space before the tongue is so widened as to lose its tunnel- 





19 My drawings appear to show a regular gradation from d to # and from d to @: nearly 
all German phoneticians have maintained that this was the case with their vowels, 

20 See JesPERsEN, * Articulations of Speech Sounds’, 1889, p.17. Sweer himself says, 
* Primer of Phonetics’, 1890, p. 18: ‘* The distinction between narrow and wide is not so 
clear in the back vowels.’” 

at Sweet: * Handbook of Phonetics ’, 1877, p. 16; ‘ History of English Sounds’, 1888, 
p. 3; ‘Primer of Phonetics’, 1890, pp. 21, 72, 73. In the last work, p. 72, Sweet says of 
his “‘ mid-back-narrow ” «: “ This vowel is slightly advanced.” 

22 See Proceedings of the American Philological Society for 1884, pp. xxxviii-xl, 
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like character. 7, #, 6, and 4 have their principal mouth-cavity 
in front of the highest part of the tongue: we may, then, aptly 
call them “back” vowels. My “front” and “back” vowels 
form two nearty parallel and vertical series. In the case of 2, a, 
e,o,u,and é the mouth-chamber is above the whole tongue: 
but while 3, a, and ¢ leave the tongue almost pertectly flat, 0, » 

and @ require a hump in some part of it. The elevation for ¢ 
seems to the thinner from front to back, and the tongue less 
retracted, than for « and for 0, which latter vowel is distinguished 
from u only by its rounding and by a slightly higher jaw-posi- 
tion. O has a bigger cavity than’a; a differs frome in the slope 
of the epiglottis and back of the tongue, and has also a larger 
chamber. The biggest mouth-cavities are apparently those of 
#73 and #. 1 have already stated that my 0 is unrounded: I 
think I may safely say the same of my 4. My a and 6 have, 
on the other hand, very marked rounding; #, 0, and é are less 
rounded. 

Before’ concluding, I wish to express the ais that other 
and more competent observers, and especially scholars of differ- 
ent nationalities, may find time to make, by these or other 
methods, accurate studies of their own vowels. There are many 


difficulties to be overcome*—some of them I have pointed out 
—but the work is intensely interesting, and, on the whole, easier 
perhaps than this scanty account makes it appear. It is, in my 
opinion, only through comparing the results of many experi- 
ments by many men that we can construct a complete and 
reliable vowél-system. 


, 23 With persons who round the @, the mouth-cavity for that vowel is probably somewhat 
smaller than with me. Bert, however, says (‘Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching’, 
1890, p. 13): “* Enlarge the cavity of the mouth to the utmost i . + + Voice 
will then have the quality of what is called the ‘ Low Back’ vowel”. I do not see how 
Vieror can say (* Phonetik’, 1887, p. 15): “* Bei w ist der Resonanzraum im Munde am 
grissten."’ It seems to me that no back vewel can have a smaller cavity than 7. The low 
pitch of this vowel is evidently caused by rounding. Cf. Sweet,‘ Primer of Phonetics’ 
1890, p. 26. 

24 I ought, perhaps, to say that I made hundreds and hundreds of preparatory measure- 
ments before I thought myself sufficiently skilled to begin on the final experiments, the 
results of which are set forth in this article. The ticklishness of the soft palate, which, at 
first, is apt to produce choking and retching, can easily be overcome by a little practice ; 
but the sensitiveness of the pharynx, which, if exploration in that region be long continued, 
is liable to develop into sore throat and coughing, 1 have never been able to cure. The 
difference in the effect of contact on the parts touched sometimes affords a clue to the 
whereabouts of the end of the exploring finger, when that member is not sensitive enough 
to distinguish, by its own sensation, the soft palate from the inner wall of the pharynx. 
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Modern Jdeas in the Middle Ages. 


By KUNO FRANCKE, Pu.D., 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF GERMAN IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 

The didactic poetry of the Middle Ages, devoid as it largely 
is of romantic charm and artistic beauty, presents, nevertheless, 
a phenomenon of no little interest to the historical student. The 
growth of this species of literature is simultaneous with the 
decay of chivalric poetry, and it is one of the first manifestations 
of that commercial spirit which, together with the failure of the 
Crusades and the break down of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
marks the thirteenth century as one of the great turning epochs 
in European history. Three features of the didactic poetry are 
especially significant in this respect. First, what may be called 
the democratic attitude of the didactic writers. As a rule,’ they 
detest war, they abhor the unproductive life and the shallow 
amusements of the nobility, they extol the honesty and industry 
of the peaceful citizen; and if few of them go so far as to say 
with HuGo von TRIMBERG, that true love of mankind could be 
found only with the lower classes, since they alone were capable 
of self sacrifice, yet it is an adequate expression of the prevail- 
ing sentiment of his fellow writers when the sturdy ULRICc 
BONER says that a poor freeman is richer than a rich man in 
dependence. 

Vriheit zieret allez leben, 

Unt kan wol guot gemitete geben ; 
Vriheit hoehet wip unt man, 

Den armen sie rfch machen kan; 
Vriheit ist der éren hort, 

Si tiberkroenet werk unt wort. 


A second trait which these writers, be they German, French or 
English, have in common, is the opposition against the church 
of Rome. Hardly a more drastic word has been spoken in 
Germany before the times of Huss and LUTHER about the 
policy of the Holy See than that famous passage in FREIDANK’S 
‘Bescheidenheit’ where the author speaks of the double dignity 


1 Der Wrinspexe and Freipanx are the most notable exceptions of this rule, 
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of St. Peter as fisherman and as shepherd. St. Peter's net 
was destined for the fishing of men, the pope catches silver and 
gold, castles and countries instead; St. Peter was ordained a 
shepherd in order to guide and watch over his flock, not, as the 
Pope does, to shear God’s sheep or even to kill them. In 
France the horrors of the Albigensic wars find an echo among 
others in the bitter invectives of GUloT DE PROVINS, inserted in 
his great satirical review of the social organism of his time. And 
in England the great trio of Gower, CHAUCER and LANGLAND 
needs only to be mentioned to remind one that here also the 
spirit of the reformation found a literary expression long before 
the reformation itself, in the didactic poetry of the middle 
classes. 

Finally, it is in this poetry that we first notice a decided in- 
fluence of classic models upon the literature of modern nations. 
FevLippo VILLANI in his ‘ Liber de civitatis Florentiae famosis 
civibus’ counts it among the greatest achievements of DANTE 
that he “ first of all united the fanciful creations of the ancient 
poets with the belief of the christian religion and showed that 
those ancients not less than we were filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
This “first of all” is not quite correct. Not Danrtr, but the 
didactic poets that preceded him, have a claim to be called the 
first forerunners of humanism. The ‘ Welsche Gast’ of THo- 
MASIN VON ZIRCLARIA as well as HUGO voN TRIMBERG'S 
‘Renner,’ and above all the most famous of all the didactic 
poems of the Middle Ages, the ‘Roman de la Rose,’ are satu- 
rated with Greek and Roman traditions, conceptions and 
expressions. And although these classic allusions and figures 
as a rife betray as little of the classic spirit as PERUGINO’S 
famous frescoes in the exchange of Perugia betray any resem- 
blance to the ancient heros and sages which they were meant to 
represent, yet the fact remains that in this respect also the 
didactic poets of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were on 
the side of those ideas and forces which in the end were bound 
to overthrow the aristocratic hierarchy of papacy and empire. 

It is curious that, although considerable attention has been 
given to this branch of medizval literature, this attention should 
have been almost wholly confined to works in the vernacular. 
And yet the latin didactic poems of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are not only numerous and bulky; but, since a good 
many of them were written before the greater part of didactic 
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works in the vernacular, they are also not infrequently valuable 
as furnishing the source of the latter,2 and moreover they give 
us an additional and most conclusive evidence that the most 
educated part at least of the clergy (the only class of people 
to whom Latin was accessible at that time) were siding with 
the friends of reform and progress. 

It is on this background that rest three remarkable produc- 
tions which through a strange mishap seem to have escaped the 
notice of the historians of literature: the ‘ Palponista’ of BERN- 
HARD VON GesT, the ‘ Brunellus’ of NiGEL WIREKER, and the 
‘Architrenius’ of JEAN DE ANVILLE. 

The first of these poems, the author of which was living as a 
canon at Miinster, Westphalia, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is so completely forgotten that not even a mention of it 
is made in any history of German literature, and there exists no 
edition of it later than the seventeenth century. And yet, few 
productions of the Middle Ages reveal such a thoroughly demo- 
cratic spirit, few give us a more vivid and realistic picture of the 
life of the time, in castle and town, in tavern and market-place. 
And it is especially interesting as one of the earliest expressions 
of that hatred and contempt for the follies and sins of the ruling 
aristocracy which a hundred years later was fanned into the 
violent outbursts of the Jacqueries and Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 
France and England, and of the guild revolutions in Germany. 
The author represents himself as enjoying the quiet retreat of his 
garden, far removed from the busy world, when an old adven- 


turer with gray hair and a weather-beaten face accosts him and 


asks why he is so averse to the life of a courtier. To him, the 
adventurer, it seemed the very best of lives. Old as he was, at 
the nod of his master he would do anything, endure cold and 
heat, play the juggler or the clown, the soldier or the servant— 
not, as he expressly states, out of any attachment for his master, 
but simply for the sake of a rich reward. The canon is of 
course indignant over this mercenary talk, but the courtier goes 
on and reveals himself still more unmistakably. The court, he 
says, knows neither of heaven nor hell ; therefore you must look 
out and get what you can for yourself. Some of the tricks by 


2 Thus the character of Genius in the ‘Roman de la Rose’ is taken ‘rom ALAIN DE 
t’Isie’s ‘ De Planctu Naturae.’ 


3 Some information about the author and the editions of the “ Palponista’’ I have given 
in * Zur Geschichte der lat. Schulpoesie des 12ten u. 13ten Jahrhunderts.’ Miinchen, 1879. 
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which you can cheat your master,I will tell you. Of course 
your master is stupid and very proud of his family. That you 
must make use of. You tell him for instance: “I know count 
so and so, your cousin. That is a man! a wolf in battle, a lamb 
in peace, and how munificent! The other day he presented with 
most luxurious garments and with rich donations in land five 
hundred knights who had done some fighting for him. Fre- 
quently he speaks of you and wishes you well; truly, you would 
delight him and his wife highly, if you sent them a little present, 
even if it were only a falcon or a hawk.” Now, of course, this is all 
lies, and the truth is that this affectionate cousin of your master’s 
hates him to such a degree that it gives him the qualms to hear 
his name... Then you must not forget to praise the outward 
appearance of your master. If he is short, then you say: “A 
heavy body makes one slow, a light one favors quickness of 
mind.” If he is tall, then you say : “ Only such a body is fitting 
for a ruler, ridiculous would be a short-legged knight.” Is he 
thin, then you observe that only thin people live long, whereas 
stout ones are apt to die suddenly. Is he stout, then you com- 
fort him by saying: “ What benefit do thin people derive from 
all their eating ? you certainly show that you have lived to some 
purpose” !—But the best way to insinuate yourself into your 
master’s esteem is to help him out of his debts, and the best 
way to accomplish this is to find out an opportunity for him to 
extort money from his subjects. For instance, a row has taken 
place in the town. There, as you know, all sorts of people 
come together ; rich and poor, foreigner and citizen, master and 
servant will drink there together in the same inn. At first a 
quiet conversation is carried on about affairs of war and peace, 
about the quality of the wine, about the character of the prince 
and so forth; gradually, as the tongues become heavier, the 
scene becomes livelier and the talk more heated. A rundown 
merchant tells in a bragging way of his former travels on land 
and sea. “At that time, he says, my vessel was heavy with 
precious ware; nowadays the grocer, who hasn’t ever ventured 
more than a hundred yards outside of the city walls, thinks 
himself my equal, nowadays the cobbler and the weaver drinks 
his wine, walks about in scarlet, and rides on horseback and 
would refuse my daughter even if I gave him a lump of silver 
into the bargain.” Such talk of course is irritating to the com- 
mon people and one of the crowd gives it to the merchant. 
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“You miserable braggart, what's the use of all this high-flown 
rodomontade. After all your boasted adventures on land and 
sea, what has become of you? A good for nothing wretch. 
And that is because you always have been cheating and always 
will cheat.” This is too much for the merchant. He pours his 
wine into the face of his defamer and lets his bumper land on 
his skull. Now a general fight ensues, with fists, boots, candle- 
sticks, chairs they belabor each other, and there is a good deal 
of blood and many bruises. Finally, they get tired and calm 
down, they ask for more wine and drink cordially in honor of 
the reconciliation. ‘Only, they say to each other, let us keep 
this quarrel quiet, lest our master, the count, hear about it and 
call us to account.” But you have been on the lookout for such 
a thing and you report it as quick as you can to the count and 
tell him that this is a splendid opportunity to make the people 
bleed. ‘For the more you trim the tree, the better it grows; 
and the more you fleece the common people the better do they 
work.” 

Somewhat more attention has been given of late to the second 
of the above-mentioned poems, the ‘Brunellus’ of NiGEL 
WIREKER, an English Benedictin monk of the end of the 
twelfth century. TH. WRIGHT has inserted it in his ‘ Satirical 
Poets of the Twelfth Century,’ and Prof. MoRLEY devotes some 
pages in his ‘English Writers’ to an analysis of it. Yet no one, 
as far as I know, has pointed out that in this grotesque compo- 
sition we have a most striking mockery of the whole scholastic 
life, a fanciful play of irony with what to most of the poet’s con- 
temporaries must have appeared as the very foundations of 
society. The hero of the poem is an ass, named Brunellus, who 
is very much grieved to have such a short tail. He, therefore, 
asks the wise Galienus (Galenus) to procure him a new one by 
performing an operation. Galienus tries to dissuade him, but 
when he finds that the ass has set his mind on it, he apparently’ 
consents to his plan. ‘‘Go to Salerno,” he says, “and buy there 
the following medicines: Marblefat, some goosemilk, some 
snail-swiftness and wolfsfear, a pound of peacocksong, fresh- 
fallen snow from St. John’s night. All this do well up in boxes 
and then come back to me. May water and thistles be plenti- 
ful on your journey, may hail, snow and rain protect you, and 
may your friend the bulldog accompany you everywhere. 
Goodbye.” Gratefully and contentedly poor Brunellus trots 
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off, but soon a dog proves indeed fatal to him. For while onc 
day he is passing a Cistercian monastery near Lyons, he is at- 
tacked by the watchdogs, and when they let him loose the un- 
fortunate tail is entirely gone. Now from sheer despair the ass 
resolves to study theology and law. He goes to Paris and 


stays there seven years. But at the end of th’s time he has not 


even yet learned to pronounce the name of Paris. Finally he 
decides to become a monk; but as he cannot find an order 
which altogether suits him, he is going to found a new one him- 
self, which is to be a caricature of all the existing ones. From 
the Templars he is going to adopt the preference for fine horses, 
from the Hospital brothers the practice of lying, from the C/unza- 
censes the permission to eat fat on Fridays, from the Carthusians 
the scarcity of masses, from the secular canons the concubines, 
from the Premonstratenses the soft tunic, and so forth. While 
the ass is still dwelling on these reformatory plans, his old master 
appears and drives him back to his work in the mill. 

Although it seems strange that two poems of such marked 
individuality, as the ‘ Palponista’ and the ‘ Brunellus,’ should 
have attracted so little attention, yet it is much more curious that 
the same fate has befallen a work for which it is not claiming 
too much to characterize it as a forerunner of BUNYAN’s ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ And it is hard to see why its author, JEAN 
DE ANVILLE (or Hauteville), a Cistercian monk of Norman 
descent who lived at or near Rouen towards the end of the 
twelfth century, should have been deprived thus far of a place in 
the history of French literature. It is an epic poem in nine can- 
tos, entitled ‘ Architrenius,’ and written in that turgid and pomp- 
ous Latin which was the bane of all medizeval imitators of VirGIL 
and Lucan. The following abstract is made from several manu- 
scripts of the work at Rome and Perugia, which I compared,‘ 
and from TH. WRIGHT’s edition in his ‘ Satirical Poets.’ Archi- 
trenius or Archweeper,—this is the name of the hero as well as 
the title of the book,—having just reached his full manhood, 
sets himself to thinking how he has employed his life so far and 
what he has accomplished. To his grief he finds that he has 
not been one day without guilt, and the tormenting question 
forces itself upon him whether nature has condemned man from 
the outset to a sinful existence, whether there is no rescue from 


4 Cf. Forschungen sur deutschen Geschichte xx, pp. 475-502, and American FYournal 
of Philology, vol, xi, pp. 80-87. 
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the curse of evil. To put an end to his doubts, he resolves to 
go in search of Nature herself, to inquire for the reason of her 
wrath, and as a loving son to appeal to her motherly heart. So 
he sets out on his journey and wanders all over the world, 
through deserts and dense forests, over rocky mountains and 
through lonely valleys, until at last he gets to the golden house 
of Venus, situated on a high summit. The goddess herself, 
who barbarously enough is described as sitting with a torch and 
a fishing rod in her hands, does not seem to attract the attention 
of Architrenius very strongly ; all the more however he is im- 
pressed with the charms of one of the girls who sit in a circle 
around her. To an analysis of her beauty and to the description 
of Cupid who from a slope near by is sending his arrows upon 
this company, is given the rest of the first and a part of the 
second canto; and although this passage is entirely without 
poetical value, it gives us interesting information about the 
costume of fashionable young people in the twelfth century. 
Especially Cupid with his long pointed shoes, with his wide, 
luxurious pantaloons (rif Teutonico as is added), with his slit 
sleeves, his bracelets, and his diadem is unmistakably represent- 
ed as a chevalresque young courtier. Architrenius seems a 
good deal affected by the presence of Cupid, and it takes all his 
resolution to tear himself away from this scene, but at last he 
recalls the purpose of his journey and takes it up again. Next 
he comes to an inn where a crowd of young fellows indulge in 
noisy carousing. It is a scene that reminds one of the Carmina 
éurana and other songs of the vagantes, that shifting class of 
traveling students among whom the famous 
Mihi est propositum 
In taberna mori 

first originated. ‘Wesheil, ‘wesheil,’ it sounds from all sides 
in the student slang of the time, and a song in honor of Bacchus 
gives expression to the general feeling. 

Bacche corymbiferis Phrygiae spectabilis aris 

Quem love majorem Thebae venerantur alumnum 

Parnasusque deum, cunctis deus inclyte terris, 

Quam bonus es! meliusque sapis, plus sole sereni, 

Plus splendoris habes auro, Phoeboque nitoris, etc. , 

This time Architrenius remains entirely faithful to his purpose, 

and while continuing his pilgrimage, he bewails the dissipation 
and gluttony of the young men, declaims against man’s desires 
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as the disfigurers of all pure nature and beauty, and praises the 
sobriety of the Cistercians, the moderation of the Roman Fabri- 
cius, and the frugal table of Philemon and Baucis. At the end 
of the second canto he arrives at Paris, and the whole following 
canto is devoted to a most vivid description of the miserable life 
which the poor scholastics led there. Paris itself, to be sure, 
must have possessed even at that time a charm of its own. 
Architrenius calls it “altera regia Phoebi,” “ mundi rosa,” “ bal- 
samus orbis”; and he extols highly its beautiful surroundings, 
its fertile vineyards, its good-natured people. But alas! the 
unfortunate scholastic derives no benefit from all these attrac- 
tions. His life is wasted in fruitless plodding and incessant 
abnegation. He is the true picture of a grind; pale, shortsighted, 
with unkempt hair, always in the same shabby antiquated dress, 
so he lives on, year after year, in his gloomy den. His meals 
consist of peas, beans and cabbage; next to no care is taken of 
his room ; his bed is a hard mattress lying close on the floor ; 
sitting on it at night he is surrounded by books, and when at last 
the candle has burnt down and he lies back to seek rest, even 
then his studies pursue him and keep him awake until the early 
morning hours. It is no wonder that such a life cannot have a 
great charm for Architrenius. After having again given vent to 
his feelings by passionate declamations and profuse tears, he 
travels on and with the beginning of the fourth canto, suddenly 
steps out of the most tangible reality into the shadowy realm of 
Allegory. A mountain arises before his eyes, covered with 
beautiful groves of the rarest trees and fragrant with the per- 
fume of the choicest flowers. From its summit runs a crystal 
brook over pebbles of gold and silver, and on its highest peak 
there stands a vast and luxurious castle. This is the Mount of 
Ambition. Ambition herself, and with her other states of mind 
and faults of a similar nature such as Hypocrisy, Anxiety, Adu- 
lation, are thought of as monsters creeping all over the surface 
of the mountain and lurking from under the trees and bushes, 
whereas still more repelling vices such as Fraud, Perjury, Cruel- 
ty, reside in the castle in company with a large crowd of devo- 
tees and worshippers. The sight of all this prompts Architrenius 
to profuse lamentations about the temptations and evils of court- 
life, with which the fourth book closes. The fifth canto brings 
him to the Hill of Presumption, inhabited by a large number of 
people who in some way or other assumed a dignity or position 
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which they had no right to hold. Among them Architrenius 
notices Niobe, Phaeton, the Titans, Persius, the dabbling imitator 
of Horace, and Old Age which had dared, as the poet says, to 
creep over the face of Henry II, the then-reigning king of Eng- 
land and duke of Normandy. On the highest summit of this 
hill, Money is enthroned, the mother of all presumption and 
elation, and on a peak near by Arrogance, who, once a goddess, 
was together with Lucifer ejected from heaven, and is now visit- 
ing the palaces of the great on earth, but frequently, also, steals 
into the monastery and hides under a monks gown. Here the 
narrative is strangely interrupted through the sudden appearance 
of a knight, called Walganus, who without the slightest provo- 
cat.on proceeds to tell the tale, well-known to the readers of that 
time through the chronicle of GEOFFRY OF MONMOUTH, of the 
fabulous expedition of the Roman Brutus and his followers to 
England. And equally sudden is the change of scene which 
takes place with the beginning of the sixth canto. For here we 
see Architrenius on the island of Thule, which is represented as 
a region of eternal spring and happiness, in the midst of an as- 
sembly of Greek and Roman philosophers conversing about 
moral and theological questions. The speeches of these phi- 
losophers, nineteen in number, take up the sixth, seventh and a 
large part of the eighth canto. The first twelve, by Archytas, 
Plato, Cato, Diogenes, Socrates, Cicero, Plinius, Crates, Seneca, 
Boethius, Xenocrates, Pythagoras, are directed against vices. 
Then follows a pitiful complaint of Architrenius about the eterni- 
ty of the punishments of hell, in answer to which the Seven Sages 
speak about the love of God and the humility and devotion of a 
Christian. At the end of all these speeches, Architrenius lifts 
his eyes and sees in a lovely garden, surrounded by a circle of 
saintly looking old men, the goddess Nature herself enthroned 
in imperial state. He approaches her, and is about to lay his 
doubts and troubles before her when she takes the words from 
his lips and tries to comfort him through a long exposition of 
the wisdom and order of the universe, which extends over into 
the ninth canto. Architrenius, however, is not in the least 
edified by this lecture on natural philosophy. On the contrary, 
he complains bitterly to the goddess of her injustice. “If you 
are so wise and powerful,” he says, “as you describe yourself, 
why then do you not end my sufferings and let me share in the 
happiness of the universe”? And now Nature, at last, is in- 
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duced to give to the weary pilgrim a visible proof of her kind- 
ness. She tells him that he needs a wife; and in most glowing 
terms, she describes to him a girl, called Moderantia, who would 
be a suitable mate for him. Architrenius recovers rom despair ; 
Moderantia is introduced and the wedding of the happy couple 
is celebrated, the birds accompanying the sound of the harps, 
and all the Virtues attending in a chorus. 

Considered as works of art neither the ‘ Palponista’ nor the 
‘Brunellus’ nor the ‘Architrenius’ offer much to attract our 
attention. As historical documents they bear important witness 
to the growth, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, of that 
spirit of individualism which is the soul of all modern life. 








The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va. 
By SYLVESTER PRIMER, Pu. D., Provipence, R. I. 

Prof. Enwarp A. FREEMAN—writing or speaking to a friend 
in regard to a young American who was going’ to the University 
of Jena in order to study Anglo-Saxon—remarked : “ Why does 
he not go to Orange County, Va., instead of to Jena? They 
speak very good West-Saxon in Orange County.” This state- 
ment .ay serve as an introduction to my remarks on the pro- 
nunciation of Fredericksburg, Va. For Stafford, Spotsylvania, 
and Orange Counties have about the same pronunciation and 
have preserved to a remarkable degree the older English 
sounds brought over in the seventeenth century by the early 
settlers of this region. 

The earliest permanent settlements of the English in Virginia 
were along the banks of the James, Rappahannock, and Poto- 
mac Rivers and the early pioneers soon penetrated into the 
country now known as Stafford, Spotsylvania, and Orange 
Counties. In 1669 “the whole State of Virginia, except such 
parts as had been specially patented, was made over for a time 
to Lord Culpepper” (Bishop MEAbE in ‘Old Churches, Ministers 
and Families of Virginia,’ ii, p. 105, to whom I owe most of the 
information about the early settlers of this region). The com- 
plaints were, however, so great and the opposition so threaten- 
ing “that the King withdrew (1673) the grant of proprietorship 
of the whole State, and restricted it with limitations to the 
Northern Neck,” which “ begins on the Chesapeake Bay and 
lies between the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers, and cross- 
ing the Blue Ridge, or passing through it, with the Potomac, at 
Harper’s Ferry, extends with the river to the heads thereof in 
the Alleghany Mountains, and thence by a straight line crosses 
the North Mountain and Blue Ridge, at the head waters of the 
Rappahannock. By common consent this is admitted to be the 
most fertile part of Virginia, and to abound in many advantages, 
whether we consider the rich supply of fish and oysters in the 


1 Communicated to me by President H. E. SHernexp of Charleston College, Charleston, 


S.C. 
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rivers and creeks of the tide-water portion of it and the rap‘d 
growth of its forests and improvable character of its soil, or the 
fertility of the lands of the valley, so much of which is evidently 
alluvial.” 

“There were settlements at an early period on the rich banks 
of the Potomac and Rappahannock by families of note, who 
took possession of those seats,” etc., (ibid.). Lord Fairfax 
married Lord Culpepper’s daurhter, who inherited this whole 
region, which thus passed into the hands of the Fairfax family. 
Fredericksburg lies in this section and the three countries al- 
ready mentioned take a prominent part in the history of the 
early settlement of this portion of the state. In its original 
dimensions—extending to the Blue Ridge, Stafford first ap- 
pears as a county in 1666. In 1730, Prince Williams County 
was formed from the “heads of King George and Stafford.” 
Among the early names of the county are the Rev. Alexander 
Scott and Rev. Mr. Moncure. Mr. Moncure, the descendant 
of a Huguenot refugee in Scotland, emigrated to Virginia in the 
eighteenth century and became pastor of the Old Acquia 
Church which still exists. In 1757 the minister and vestry of 
the church were Jon Moncure, minister; Peter Houseman, 
John Mercer, John Lee, Mott Danithon, Henry Tyler, William 
Montjoy, Benjamin Strother, Thomas Fitzhugh, John Peyton, 
Peter Daniel, Traverse Cooke, John Fitzhugh, vestrymen. 
Their descendants still live in different parts of the country. 
Spotsylvania was founded in 1720, from Essex, King William, 
and King and Queen Counties. It extended westward to ‘he 
river beyond the high mountains,—the Shenandoah. Some of 
the more prominent names from 1725 to 1847 are Smith, Chew 
(frequent), Taliafero (frequent), Thornton (frequent), Lewis 
(frequent), Grayson, Beverly, Robinson, Curtis, Waller, Carter, 
Washington, Herndon (frequent), Willis, Sharpe, Weedon, 
Strachan, Maury, Mercer (late), Carmichael (late), Moncure 
(late?), J. B. Ficklin (late). The County of Orange was 
separated from Spotsylvania in the year 1734. It was “ bounden 
southernly by the line of Hanover County, northerly by the 
grant of Lord Fairfax, and westerly by the utmost limits of 
Virginia.” The principal families in Orange in Colonial times 
are the Barbours, Bells, Burtons, Campbells, Caves, Chews, 
Conways, Daniels, Madisons, Moores, Ruckers, Shepherds, 
Taylors, Taliaferos, Whites, Thomases, and Waughs. All of 
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these families are still represented in different parts of Virginia. 

As early as 1675 there was a fort on the present site of Freder- 
icksburg, but it was not incorporated as a town till 1727, on 
what was originally called lease land, and contained when first 
laid out fifty acres. The neighboring village of Falmouth was 
founded at the same time. ‘“ When Fredericksburg was incor- 
porated there was a warehouse on the site. The act appointed 
John Robinson, Henry Willis, Augustine Smith, John Taliater- 
ro, Harry Beverly, John Waller, and Jeremiah Clowder, trustees. 
Gen. Hugh Mercer and Gen. George Weedon, both of the army 
of the revolution, resided here before the war. Fredericksburg 
was also the home of Col. Fielding Lewis who married Eliza- 
beth, sister of Washington. Their children were Capt. Fielding 
Lewis, Capt. Geo. Lewis, Elizabeth Lewis, who married Charles 
Carter, Esq., Maj. Lawrence Lewis, and Captain Robert Lewis. 
Though born in Westmoreland, Washington passed his child- 
hood on the Washington Farm upon the banks of the Rappa- 
hannock, opposite Fredericksburg in Stafford County. There 
are still living representatives (relatives) of the family in the 
same county and they probably use nearly the same pronun- 
ciation as their ancestors. Lewis Littleplace was born in Han- 
over, but died in Fredericksburg and John Forsyth of Georgia 
was born at Fredericksburg in 1781. Conway, Fitzhugh, Mon- 
cure, Taliaferro (pr. Télévr), Waller, Slaughter, Mason, Thorn- 
ton, Ficklin, Edrington, Peyton, Willis, Mountjoy, Strother (in 
the State), Carter, Lee, are still prominent names in and about 
Fredericksburg. From a [st of justices in Stafford County (old 
dimensions) extending from 1664 to 1857 we select the follow- 
ing familiar names many of which are still common. Williams, 
Alexander, Mason (frequent), Osburn, Fitzhugh (frequent), 
Waugh, Washington (frequent), Thornton, Lee, Carter, Peyton 
(frequent), Daniel (frequent), Scott, Waller, Mercer, Strother, 
Moncure, Edrington, Mountjoy, Ficklin, Lewis, Grayson, Cooke, 
Conway, Slaughter. 

Descendants of the Fitzhugh family own farms in this section 
of the country. The Alexander family became extinct only a 
few years ago. The Lee family settled farther up the river on 
the Arlington Estate, though they are still represented in Staf- 
ford County. In Fredericksburg itself, descendants of Carter 
Braxton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
are still living. A comparison of the earlier names with: those 
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of the present inhabitants shows that the present families repre- 
sent almost exclusively the earlier families. Intermixture from 
without has not been great, foreigners have rarely sought homes 
here and immigration from other states has been limited. 

“ Early settlers of Virginia were men of education, ministers, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, Huguenots, farmers, Cava- 
liers in the time of Cornwell. Ministers could not generally be 
ordained without degrees from Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh. Lawyers studied at the Temple Bar in London; 
physicians in Edinburgh. For a long time Virginia was depend- 
ent for all these professional characters on English education. 
Those who came over to this country poor and ignorant, and 
dependent, had few opportunities of educating themselves. . . . 
Sir William Berkeley in his day rejoiced that there was not a 
free school or printing-press in Virginia, and hoped it might be 
so fora hundred years to come..... Private Schools at rich 
gentlemen’s houses, kept perhaps by an unmarried clergyman 
or candidate for orders, were all the means of education in the 
colony, and to such the poor had no access. 

“There were no libraries in 30 parishes, except in one the 
Book of Homilies, the Whole Duty of Man, and the Singing 
PUMINS. 02 coe cc cecns Education was confined to the sons of 
those who, being educated themselves, and appreciating the 
value of it, and having the means, employed private teachers in 
their families, or sent their sons to the schools in England and 
paid for them with their tobacco. Even up to the time of the 
Revolution was this the case with some. General Nelson, 
several of the Lees and Randolphs, George Gilmer, my own 
father and two of his brothers, and many besides who might be 
mentioned, just got back in time for the Revolutionary struggle. 
The College of William and Mary, from the year 1700 and on- 
ward, did something toward educating a small portion of the 
youth of Virginia, and that was all until Hampden-Sidney ( jan. 
1st, 1776), at a much later period, was established” (Bishop 
MEADE, ibid. Vol. i, pp. r90-191). However poor the school 
system of the colony and young State was, the education of the 
superior class has ever been a matter of pride. Virginia had 
produced, up to the late war, more great men than any other 
state and her intellectual life has ranked high. She has won for 
herself the proud title of the “ Mother of Presidents.” 

Little progress was made in the sixteenth century in settling 
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Virginia, the first permanent settlement dating from 1607. | 
shall therefore base my comparison on the English of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, though with proper regard to 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, both of which exerted 
some influence upon the development of the present pronuncia- 
tion. As a means of comparison,! shall here insert extracts 
from early documents of Virginia and give the approximate pro- 
nunciation of that day. It will thus be easy to trace the relation 
between the present and the earlier sounds and show the line of 
development. The first extract is from The First Assembly of 
Virginia, held July 30, 1619 (in WyNNE and Gi_MAN’s ‘Colon- 
ial Records of Virginia,” pp. 10, 11): . 


The most convenient place we could finde to s:tt in was the 
Quire of the Churche Where Sir George Yeardley, the Gover- 
nour, being sett downe in his accustomed place, those of the 
Counsel of Estate sate nexte him on both handes, excepte onely 
the Secretary then appointed Speaker, who sate right before 
him, John Twine, clerke of the General Assembly, being placed 
nexte the Speaker, and Thomas Pierse, the Sergeant, standing 
at the barre, to be ready for any service the Assembly shoulde 
comaund him. But forasmuche as men’s affaires doe little pros- 
per where God’s service ‘s nezlected, all the Burgesses tooke 
their places in the Quire till a prayer was said by Mr. Bucke, 
the Minister, that it would please God to gu.de and sanctifie all 
our proceedings to his owne glory and the good of this Planta- 
tion. Prayer being ended, to the intente that as we had begun 
at God Almighty, so we might proceed wth awful and due re- 
specte towards the Lieutenant, our most gratious and dread 
Soveraigne, all the Burgesses were intreatted to retyre them- 
selves into the body of the Churche, weh being done, before they 
were fully admitted, they were called in order and by name, 
and so every man (none staggering at it) tooke the oathe of 
Supremacy, and then entred the Assembly. 

The second extract is from “A Briefe Declaration of the Plan- 
tation of Virginia” (ibid. p. 79. The probable date is 1624): 

By all which hath heeretofore beene saide concerninge this 
Collony, from the infancie therof and untill the expiration of Sir 
Thomas Smith’s government, may easily be perceived and 
plainly understood what just cause he or any els have to boast 
of the flourishing estate of those times, wherin so great miseries 
and callamities were indured, and soe few workes of moment or 
importance performed, himselfe beinge justly to be charged as 
a prime author therof, by his neglect of providinge and allowe- 
inge better meanes to proceede in soe great a worke, and in 
hindering very many of our frendes from sendinge much releife 
and meanes who beinge earnestly solicited from hence by our 
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letters—wherin we lamentablie complained unto them—have 
often besought Sir Thomas Smith that they might have leave to 
supplie us at their owne charge both with provision of victuall and 
all other necessaries, wherin he utterlie denied them so to doe, 
protestinge to them that we were in noe want at all, but that we 
exceeded in abundance and plentie of all things, so that therby 
our frendes were moved both to desist from sendinge and to 
doubt the truth of our letters, most part of which weare by him 
usually intercepted and kept backe; farther giveinge order by 
his directions to the Govenor heere, that all men’s letters should 
be searched at the goinge away of ships, and if in anye of them 
weare founde that the true estate of the Collony was declared, 
they were presented to the Governor and the indighters of them 
severely punished......... 

We must alsoe noat heere, that Sir Thos. Dale, at his arivall 
finding himself deluded by the aforesaid protestations, pulled 
Capt. Newport by the beard, and threatninge to hange him, for 
that he affirmed Sir Thos. Smith’s relation to be true, demand- 
inge of him whether it weare meant that people heere in Virginia 
shoulde feed uppon trees. 

Our last extract is from Captain Smitn’s ‘True Relation’ 
(1608), CHARLES DEANE’s edition, pp. 43, 44, 45. 

Powhatan hath three brethren, and two sisters, each of his 
brethren succeeded othor. For the Crowne, their heyres in- 
herite not, but the first heyres of the Sisters, and so successively 
the weomens heires: For the Kings haue as many weomen as 
they will, his Subjects two, and most but one. From Weramo- 
comoco is but 12. miles, yet the Indians-trifled away that day, 
and would not goe to our Forte by any perswasions: but in 
certaine olde hunting houses of Paspahegh we lodged all night. 
The next morning ere Sunne rise, we set forward for our Fort, 
where we arriued within an houre, where each man with truest 
signs of ioy they could expresse welcommed mee, except M. 
Archer, and some 2. or 3. of his, who was then in my absence, 
sworne Counsellour, though not with the consent of Captaine 
Martin: great blame and imputation was laide upon mee by 
them, for the losse of our two men which the Indians slew: in- 
so much that they purposed to depose me, but in the midst of 
my miseries, it pleased God to send Captaine Nuport, who ar- 
riuing there the same night, so tripled our ioy, as for a while 
these plots against me were deferred, though with much malice 
against me, which Captain Newport in short time did plainly 
see. Now was maister Scriuener, captain Martin, and my selfe, 
called Counsellours. 


Dhe Farst A2SEmbli of Verdzhinie, HEld Dzhiulai 30, 1619. 
Dhe moost Konveen/sent (or KAnviinzent) plezws wii kuud (or 
kuuld, kould) faind tu (or to) sit in weez dhe kwair 9f dhe tshartsh 
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wheer Sar (or Ser) Dzhordzh JerdIEE, dhe Gavern gr, biizq set doun 
in Hiz ekastmd pleas, dhooz af dhe keunsel af est#et nekst Him 
An booth Hendz, eksept oonli dhe Sekretwwri dhen wpointed 
Speekar (or Spiiker), whuu set roit bifeer (bifuur) Him, DzhAn 
Twain, klerk (klark) of dhe dzheneral zsemblz, biizq plast nekst 
dhe Speeker (Spiikar), end Toms Peers (and Piirs), dhe Serdzhe- 
ent, stend/q #t dhe beer, tu (te) bil (bee) red? fAr cen7 servis dhe 
zesembli shuud (shoud) kjmaend (kjmaund) Him. Bat fArezmotsh 
wz (Az) menz wfeerz duu (dog) lit] prosper wheer GAdz sxrvis iz 
neglekted, AAI dhe Bardzheses tuk (tek) dheer plaeses in dhe 
kwair tél a preer waz sEd (sed, seed) bai mister Bak, dhe Mznister, 
dhet (dhAt) zt wuud (would) pleez GAd tu (to) gjsid ceend seqktifoi 
AAI qur prosiidiqz to Hiz coun glaoré (glAAr?t) end dhe gud (gud) 
of dhe Plentweshan. Preer biitq ended, tu (te) dhe 7ntent dhat as 
(Az) wii Hed biigan (biigjan) et GAd AAlmaiti7, see wii moait prov- 
siid with AAful znd diu respEkt (riispEkt) toward qur meost 
GrEEsh)s zend dred sav‘reen (syv'reen), AAl dhe Bardzheses weer 
intreetec tu reteir dhemsElvz mtu dhe bod? af dhe tshartsh, whitsh 
biiéy dan, bifoor dhei weer ful? edmited, dhei weer kAAlId in 
AArdar end bai nEEam, end seo ev'ar? men (mAn) (noon stegeriq 
wt 7t) tuk (tak) dhe vofh of siupremies/, end dhen enterd dhe «sem- 
biz. 
z Briif Deklareeshon 9f dhe Plentaeshan of Vordzhinze (ibid., 
p. 79). 
Bai AAI whitsh Heth biirtufoor bin sEd kjnsErnéq dhis Kolent 
(KAlon?) frAm dhe infzens? dheer>f and antil dhe ekspairzeeshan of 
. Sar (Ser) Tames Smiihs gavernment, MEE EF zili (iiz7!7) bii perseevd 
end plEEnIé andarstad (stad) whet (whAt) dzhast kAAz Hii Ar zenz 
els Hey tu (to) boost of dhe flarishiq estat jf dheoz taimz wheer- 
in soo greet mizeriiz end kelecemitiiz weer indiurd (indyyrd), «nd 
soo fiu (feu) warks 9f meoment Ar (ar) zmpArteens perrAArmd, 
HimsElf biitq dzhastl7 tu (to) bii tsheerdzhd ws «@ proim AAther 
dheer f, bai Hiz neglekt of preoveidiq wend wleuig bEtr miinz tu (to) 
proosEEd in soo greet.(grEET) @ work, wend in Hinder7q VEEr? 
MEn? (Men?) af qur frEndz frAm send?q metsh reliif and miinz Huu 
biiéq EErnEstli soolisited frAm Hens (Hins, Miége) bei aur letters— 
wheerin wii lementebl? kamp!EEnd (-pleend) antu dhEm—Hev 
Aften biisoot Sar (Ser) Tames Smith dhat dhzi mait Heev liiv (leev) 
to saplai as et dheer ooun tsheerdzh booth with proovizhon of vitlz 
znd AAI nesiszeriz, wheerin Hii ater] diinaid dhem seo tu (te) duu 
(doo), prootestiq tu (to) dhEm dheet wii weer mn noo went et AAI, 
bat dhet wii eksiided in ebandens and plenté of AAI thiqz, seo 
dhet dheerbai aur frendz weer muuvd booth tu (te) diisést frA m 
sendiq znd to dout dhe triuth of aur letters, moost part (part) of 
whitsh weer bai Him iuzheuczel7 (iuzhiuali, Miége) intersepted znd 
kept beek ; feerdher giviq AArdor bai Hiz direkshanz tu dhe Gave- 
nor Hiir dhet AAI menz letterz shuud (shuuld, should) bii SEErtsht 
#t goorq eWEE of ships, end 7f in cen? of dhem weer found dhet 
dhe tru estezet af dhe Koloen? (KAlon/) weez diiklezerd dhwi weer 
prizented tu (to) dhe Gavenodr cend dhe indaiterz af dhem sevEErI7 
panzsht Wii mast AAlso noout (N Aut) Hiir, dhzet 
Ser Ts. Del, et Hiz eraivel faindiq HimsElf deliuded (deluud) 
bai dhe efoorsEd prootestaezeshanz, puld (puld) Kepten NiupArt 
bai dhe bEErd (berd) znd thrEtenéq tu (to) Heq Him, fAr dhet Hii 
efErmed Sar ToS. Smiths relazshan tu (to) bii triu, dimceendiq 
(AA, aa) of Him whodhar (wheedhar) it weer MEEnt dhet piiple 
Hiir in Vardzhinze shuud fiid apAn triiz. 


FrAm Kepten Smiths Triu Relzewshan (1608), Tshzerlz Diinz Edi- 
shan, pp. 43, 44, 45. 
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PauHeeten Heth thrii bredhren, end tuu sisterz, iitsh of Hiz 
bredhren saksiided adher. FAr dhe Kraun, dheer eirz (EErz) in- 
erst nAt, bat dhe farst zirz (EErz) af dhe sisterz, «nd soo saksesiy\7 
dhe wimenz wirz (EErz): FAr dhe kiqz Hev wz MEn? wimen xz 
dhzi wil, Hiz Sabdzhekts tuu, 2nd moost bat ven (wan). FrAm 
Weremookvomookoo iz bat twelv maiiz, jEt (jat) dhe Zndzhenz traif id 
zwEE dhet dei (dEE), end wuud (wuuld, would) NAt goo tu aur 
Foort, bai zn? parsweezhoanz: bet in sertzen gold (auld, ould, could) 
Hanttq Hauzez of PxeSpeHeg wii lodjEd AAI nait. Dhe next moor- 
nig (MArniq) EEr sanraiz, wii SEt forard fAr aur Foort, wheer wii 
araivd widhin en dur, wheer iitsh mzn with triuest seinz af dzhAi 
dhei kuud ekspres welkamd mii eksEpt Mister Artshar, end sam 
tuu Ar thrii 9f Hiz, whuu wes dhEn in mai zbsEns, Svorn (suurn) 
kaunsEIAr, dhoo nAt with dhe konsent of Kepten Martin: greet 
bleem (blIEEm) end impiutezeshean wez leed (laad, IEEd) apAn 
mii bai dhem fAr dhe IAs 9f aur tuu men whitsh dhe /ndzhznz sleu 
(sliu): insoomatsh dhet dhzi parpoozd tu depooz mii, bat in dhe 
midst of moi mizeriz, it pleezd GAd tu send Kerten NiunArt 
(poort), whuu zeraivigq dheer dhe seem noit, soo tripld aur dj Ai (dj5i), 
zz fAr ewhail dheez plAts (plots) egzinst (egeenst, egEEnst) mii 
weer defErd (d7fard), dhoo with moatsh meezlis #gzinst mii, whitsh 
Kepten NiupArt (poort) in shArt taim did plEEnIé sii. Nou wz 
Meester (MEEster) Skriv‘nor, Kepten Martin end maiself KAAId 
koaunselars. 


A careful comparison of these extracts shows that the ap- 
proximate sounds of the Virginia English at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century may be represented by the following 


tabular view :—For the sake of convenience we shall give the 
sounds and then the characters which represent them : 


I. VOWELS. 
Sounps (ELLIs). CHARACTERS. 


e (followed by r; clerke). 
ai (laide ?); a (Martin). 
0, a (as, sometimes pr. Az). 
a before 1). 

- o (glory). 

au. 
a, ie (?), e (before r). 

fa. 

( ai (laide, maister) 

e, ea, i(? affirm). 

e. 

ea (great). 

ei (their). 

ay (prayer). 

ea (? please). 

ai. 

ei (perceived). 
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SounD (ELLIs). CHARACTER. 
ee ea (great). 
E €, ai (said), ea (threaten), i (? affirming). 
(ey. 
| e. 
| ai (affaires, plainly). 
\ a (gratious). 
| ay (may). 
Lea (beard). 
u, o (followed by v), oo (tooke), 0, ou 
(flourishing), i (first, affirm ?), e, (wheth- 
er?), [w] a (forward). 
e. 
€, ea, ie, ee. 
i, y, ei (giveing ?), ye(anye), eo(weomen). 
© (morning ?). 
0 (to). 
0, ce, (doe, noe), oa, ou [gh] (though, be- 
sought), o (one), [w] 0 (sworn). 
0, €0. 
o (glory). 
0, 00, u (pulled). 
ou, 0 (before ?}, oe (doe). 
[w] 0 (two, sworn). 
00 (good), u. 


. DIPHTHONGS. 


Ai oy (ioy, joy). 
ei (their?), ey (they), ai (Maister ?). 
au au (comaund). 
ai i, y, [u]i (guide), ie (sanctifie). 
a (name, blame. laide ?). 
eu u (usual, pr. zuzheuzl, ew (slew ?). 
eu ew (slew). 
ou ow, ou, o[w] (toward), o (old). 
iu u, ue (due, true), ew (Newport, slew). 
zu u (usual, pr. tuzheuzl). 
oi oi. 
ai oy (ioy, joy). 
ou ou followed by | (would, should, old). 
oou ow (owne), 0a (noat), o (old). 


The present sounds and their characters, as near as I have 
been able to ascertain them, are as follows : 


SounD (ELLIs). CHARACTER. 
aa ay (mayor, maar). 
aa ai (stair, staar). 
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SouND (ELLIs). CHARACTER. 





aa a (demand, ask, calm, etc.). 

aa au (gaunt, daunt, etc.). 

aa a (Martin). 

a e (where, there, whar, thar). 

a e (yes, well, yas wal). 

A o (dog, God ? dAg GAd) off, Af. 

a (before 1; all, half, etc.), a (pass, ask, de- 

AA mand, etc.), o (dog, hog, God; dAAg, 
HAAg, GAAQ). au (gaunt, daunt, etc.) 

we a (man, star, etc.), e, a? (before r, care, 
dare, etc.). 

weve a (ask, demand, calm), ai (stair, fair, hair, 
chair, pair), au (gaunt, daunt, etc.). 

mee e (there, where, etc.), ca (swear, pear, 
etc.), ei (their), ay (prayer, mayor). 

e e (met, etc.), ea (eat, head, dead, ready, 
etc.), ae (aesthetics, Daedalus), ea (jeo- 
pard, leopard, feof, etc), ie (friend) ce 
(assafoetida), and such others as are 
common in English. 

ee Can be heard in: e (there, where, etc.), 


e and ee 


ea (swear, pear, etc.), ei (their), ay 
(prayer, mayor, etc.), a (pare, tare, 
care, dare, etc.). 

Offer no peculiarities. 


E EE The slight shade of difference existing 
between this sound and e€ ee is per- 
ceptible, I think, in the pronunciation 
of individual people of Fredericksburg. 
The class of words is the same. 

> u (very common as everywhefe in Eng. ; 
to these add fut); ou, someiimes 
would, could, should, sound nearly a, 
but verging to ou (0) which see; oo, 
with this sound occurs. 

2 (took, cook, shook, look, spoon, good ? 
etc.), but the sound borders on the o 
again. It is vulgar. 

i i (hill, mill). 

t as everywhere ; interchangeable with e. 

o 00 and ou in words like (took, book, etc.; 
could, would, etc.), see a above. (Cf. 
poor). 

o as usual. 

00 00 (poor); Oo (more, to, progress, process, 


etc.). 
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Sounpb (ELtIs). CHARACTER. 

5 o (dog, God); o# (pond, bond, ef. Char- 
leston pAnd, bAnd), otherwise as else- 
where. 

as elsewhere. 

fails at present. 

ey (they); ei (possibly in their). 

ou (house ?) select few. 

i (very common sound). 

wanting, if not heard occasionally in 
town. (TEEan), which is commonly 
(Teean). 

wanting. 

ou or ow (south, house, out, } 
about, etc.) | very 


ou- le y 
(town, cow, etc.) aco anen 
ow } 


ou (house, etc.), select few. 
u (due, too, etc.), selecter circle. 
fu u (due, too, etc.), common form. 


yuoryyu OV, OO, OU (prove, Move, spoon, could, 
would, etc.; pryuv, or pryyuv, etc.). 
Here belongs also /rui¢ (fryyut), if not 
rather to the next. 
ui (fruit; frUt, like Swedish Azs). 
Regular oi-sound. 
oy (oyster). 
ea (boat, if not rather oou). 
ow (own, note, etc.). 
oa (boat, perhaps though rather long, 
or half-long) 
oou oa (boat). 


It will be well to notice some of the deviations from the 


regular standard pronunciation, as there are a few peculiarities 


of interest in studying the development of sounds from the Eng- 
lish of the first settlers to the present day. 

The pure Italian @ as in father is frequently heard. The a- 
sound on the whole approaches rather to this clearer, lighter 
sound than to the deeper German a. Words like ca/m, psalm, 
palm, half, etc., have wo equally authorized standard pronun- 
ciations, each of which appear to be traditional in certain of the 


‘ 
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best families; they are also sharply divided, on the same lines 
among the lower classes. Some claim that keem, seem, 
pezem, heezf, etc., is the only standard pronunciation, while 
others maintain with equal zeal that kaam, saam, paam, haaf, is 
the standard. Here also belong words like ask, demand, pass, 
etc. Certain cultured old families always pronounce these 
zezesk, d7-maezend, pees. There is also a tendency to carry 
this sound still farther back towards the guttural vowels and 
pronounce pAAs, so that passadle, passible (pAAszbl) and fos- 
sible (pAstbl) sound nearly alike. This is almost the opposite 
of the early tendency which had pesibl and pAsibl. The edu- 
cated make a distinction between anf (zzent) and aunt (aant), 
but the commoner people pronounce both (zznt). Another 
class of words enjoys a divided pronunciation ; viz., those spelled 
with au like gaun!, haunt, jaunt, etc. These have three differ- 
ent pronunciations. Many educated people pronounce them 
gAAnt, HAAnt, DzhAAnt, other equally good families tolerate 
only gent, Heezent, Dzheent. The third pronunciation gaant, 
Haant, Dzhaant is somewhat rare but considered elegant. The 
a-sound is also retained among the uneducated in a certain class 
of words where it is doubtful whether it is a reflex of the older 
pronunciation or the influence of the negro element. Such 
words as where, there, etc., are commonly pronounced whaar, 
Dhaar, etc. The word sfazrs is also called staars, bears, baars, 
by the same class of people and this, as the others just mention- 
ed, can be traced back to the older language, though it may be 
accounted for by the negro influence, as this sound is popular 
among the colored people. But compare ELLIs, p. 72, where 
there would seem to be authority in England in 1701 for this 
pronunciation of this and similar words. The word mayor is 
occasionly pronounced maar or meer though not commonly. 
We have already mentioned the vulgarisms whaar and dhaar 
for wher and dheer. A more common pronunciation is 
wheer, dheer, etc., as in Charleston, though not so general. 
Here belong ear, here, hear, pare, tare, bear, there, pear, tear 
(noun and verb), swear, wear, fair, hair, their, scarce, pair, 
prayer, stair, chair, cheer, spear, dare, gear, dear, deer, appear 
and others. In some of these words the sound is not so pro- 
longed as in others, but the tendency is toward this sound (ee), 
nearly like the sound in the French fére, faire. The usual 
pronunciation of this class of words is, however, whzer, dhzzer, 
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etc. Occasionally sfar is pronounced (ster). One person was 
heard to say “I’m goin’ up the sfars (meaning s/c7rs, pr. 
staars) to see the sfairs (meaning stars, pr. steers). Thus we 
have the three grades mentioned by ELLis, pp. 70-71, a, wa, 
EE; for wheer, dheer are also heard, though rarely. One other 
peculiarity is met in the pronunciation of some of these words. 
Both ji’r and ja’r for here are heard though only among the 
lowest. 

The pronunciation of the long and short e differs but slightly, 
if any, from the accepted pronunciation. We observe the same 
fluctuation between agazu, against (agEn, agEnst, or ageen, 
ageenst) as elsewhere. The Latin prefix pre- has the two 
sounds of (ii) and (e) in words like predicessor ( pr. priid?-sessr, 
or pred-7-ses-er). 

The sound (9, 4) shows a few peculiarities. It is heard {re- 
quently, though not generally, in vf (pat, or perhaps pyt). A 
sound approaching very near this is heard in cou/d, wou/d, 
should, but here it seems to be between the (2,7) and(o). This 
sound is not quite SWEET’s mid-mixed-wide-round (oh, Fr. 
homme) but comes near his high-mixed-wide-round (ah, Swed- 
ish upp), to judge from his description and the reference to the 
occasional English pronunciation of ‘room,’ also heard in Vir- 
ginia. Here belong also words like took, cook, shook, book, 
spoon? good? In the last words it is vulgar. 

I have noticed at least two cases of short ‘i) in the words /7// 
and mi// (Hil, Mil), but whether these two cases were individual 
peculiarities or whether this pronunciation prevails to any extent, 
I am unable to say. It is certainly not very common. The 
usual fluctuation between (iidher) and aidher), (niidher) and 
(naidher) is found in Fredericksburg. Also in Palaestine (iin) 
and (2in). In Latin words like smu/taneous the same fluctua- 
tion is observable (sai- or sii-). The word ear is often pro- 
nounced ( jiir), though this is considered vulgar. The (i) sound 
is interchangeable with (e) in gef (git, or get) yesterday (yester- 
daei, or yistedaei), hett/e (kitl or ketl). 

It is extremely difficult to say that the open (0)-sound is 
heard, though I am quite positive I heard it in the one word 
poor (poo{r]). Even here the sound of (00) is more general, 
(poo[r]) being a very common pronunciation. Compare also 
remarks to (9,4). The two pronunciations of (proo-yres) and 
(pdD-gres), (proo-ses) and (prd_-ses) are both well authorized. 
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A tendency oppos:te to the one noticed in Charleston where the 
vowel o is lengthened before xd in the words fond and bond 
makes them doubly short, thus (fand, dand). The pronunci- 
ation of the prepos:tion 0 (toa) is now obsolescent. There is a 
tendency to pronounce the words God, dog, etc., with the open 
o (God, dog, etc.). 


Among the diphthongs we find the following peculiarities. 
The sound (au, as in German Haus) is heard among a select 
few in house, now, etc., though the usual pronunciation is here 
(eu), never (ou). This latter diphthong (eu) is long (eu) in 
town, cow and some other words, and short (eu) in most words ; 
as, house, out, about, south, etc. Often (EE®2) is heard instead 
of the long (eeu), and (Ea) instead of short (eu). The diph- 
thong (iu) is very common and the first element is often length- 
ened (iiu). Sometimes, however, the vanish is prolonged (iu"). 
Instead of (iu), (Zu) is often heard, especially among the lower 
classes. In words like prove, move, spoon, could, would, should, 
etc., the diphthong (yu, yyu) is quite common. Frat may be 
classed here also, or the sound often comes nearer the Swedish 
w in hus (frUt), or (yw). The same sound seems to be peculiar 
to people from the middle and upper parts of South Carolina.— 
The words deat, own, note offer a variety of sounds. Both 
vowels are sounded in doa/, the first generally prolonged, and 
the second often having the pure (a) sound (bo-at, or better 
boo-at). But often one hears (bo-wt or boo-wt). The last two 
sounds are common to own and note. The sounds (ow and ooz) 
are also heard in these words, though they are rather half long. 

Careful observation has led me to conclude that the people of 
Fredericksburg have one pure triphthong. The character is 
the ou in words like house, out, etc., which are pronounced 
He-a-as, e-a-at, etc. The more intelligent make a distinction 
in the time of the two vowels (a, 3), some prolonging the (a) and 
others the (2) sound H-aa-as, Hw-a-aas,_ This latter is pecu- 
liar to the cultured class. The prolonged a-element is heard in 
sound, round, the prolonged 9-element in bout, doubt, etc. There 
is an affected pronunciation of diphthong ou sometimes heard 
which sounds something like (002) or (003). This sound is 
peculiar to the word out. 


The consonants offer almost no peculiarities. The 4 is often 
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followed by the j-sound in the word here (Hjeer); the / then 
frequently becomes a mere breathing (‘jeer). The same ex- 
change of w for v, as (prowok) for (provok) prevails here as else- 
where. The 4 never disappears in the combination wh as in 
Charleston, S.C. The ys is at all events an evanescent sound in 
English and difficult to detect under all circumstances. Here it 
seemingly disappears in words like door, more, floor, before, 
war, etc. The disappearance however, is only partial. The 
vocal organs assume the proper position for pronouncing the 
soft r and then stop before producing the sound, thus doo’h, 
moo’h, floo’h, bi-foo’h, wA’h. For this suggestion I am indebted 
to Prof. F. A. MARCH of Lafayette College. 

We find here the same dropping of the g in the ending -ing 
as in other parts of the country. The consonants g and & are 
palatalized as in Charleston. One hears (k’jart, gjarden, skjul, 
gjerl, etc.). This pronunciation is of course not general. Some 
consider it vulgar and avoid it, but it can be heard in the best 
families. 

A careful comparison of these peculiarities with the earlier 
pronunciation will show that most of them are merely survivals 
of that earlier pronunciation brought to this country by the first 
settlers. ‘‘In the seventeenth century the pronunciation of 
English altered rapidly, and many words were sounded in a 
style, which, owing to the influence of our orthoepists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is now generally condemn- 
ed, although well known among the less educated classes.” 
Euuis, ‘E. E. P.’ 1000. In America this older pronunciation 
has never lost caste in the section in which it is used. It is con- 
fined to States, to certain parts of States, but is always consider- 
ed standard wherever it has been retained. Outside influence 
has but rarely modified it here and there. The negro influence 
can be recognized in Fredericksburg but it is not my intention 
to treat that phase of the subject. 

There is one striking peculiarity in the pronunciation of the 
whole South, that is the difference in the intonation of the voice, 
as it is generally called, or a difference in acoustic color as it is 
technically designated ; the Germans call it 4/angfarde and the 
French timére. At present I am unable to say what causes this 
difference. It is possibly the more open air life of the South 
which causes them to produce the vowels with a more open 
mouth. 
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